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*' rpHE life and Times of Madame de Stacl T; f • what 
I a promise of vivid interest does not the title hold 
forth I What a host of images and ideas start into life 
at the spell of that name, and silently group themselves 
around the central figure! Necker, the object of hetr 
life-long worship, with his grand position, his baurgeaii 
intellect, and his rare integrity; Madame Necker, the 
rigid mother, the tender wife, the faithful friend, — pu- 
ritanical, precise, 5om/e, but not ungenial; Gibbon, at 
first the phlegmatic lover, afterwards the philosophic 
friend, but always brilliant, fascinating, and profound; 
Louis de Narbonne, perhaps the most perfect specimen 
then extant of the finished noble of the ancien rlgime^ 
polished to the core, not varnished merely on the sur* 
face ; Talleyrand, the subtlest and deepest intellect of 
his time, and long the intimate associate of Madame de 
Stael; Napoleon, her relentless ^'^"secutor; Benjamin 
Constant and -Schlegel, her sic ^H* - and attached allies : — 
these men form the circle of wnich she was the centre 
and the chief. 

Then the ** times " in which she lived I She saw the 
commencement and the close of that great social earth- 
quake which overthrew the oldest dynasty in Europe, 
shook society to its foundation, unsetUcd the minds of 
inen to their inmost depths^ turned up the subsoil of 

•TheU&aadTiflMionUdiBMdsStaa. Bj ICuis Konii. Loa- 
don. 186a. 
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!| nations with a deeper ploughshare than Destiny had 

S^ ever yet driven, ana opened the way for those new so- . 

£ cial ideas and those new political arrangements which 

N are still operating; and fennenting, and the final issue, 

'; the ''perfect work," of which our children's children may 

not live to see. Her life, though only prolonged through 
"l half a centuiy, was coeval with that series of great 

V events which, for magnitude and meaning, have no par- 

;* mllel in human histoiy ; by all of which she was more or 

1; less aflTected; in some of which she took a prominent 

and not uninfluential part She was bom while the 
house of .Bourbon was at the height of its meretricious 
splendor and its reckless profligacy : she lived to see it 
letura, after its tragic downfaU and its dreary banish- 
ment, to a house that had been "swept and garnished,'' 
— little better and no wiser than before. She saw the 
rise, the culmination, and the setting of Napoleon's 
.meteor-star; she had reached the pinnacle of her fame 
while he was laying the foundation of his ; and she, 
• shattered and way-worn, was beginning to look forward 
to her final rest when his career was closed forever in 
defeat and exile. 

But it is not of the period in which she lived that we 
think first or most naturally when we hear the name of 
' Madame de Stael : it is of the writer whose wondrous gen- 
ius and glowing eloquence held captive our souls in "tlie 
season of susceptive youth," of the author of the Leitres 
9ur Itauneau, who sanctioned and justified our early par- 
tiality for that fascinating rhapsodist, — 'o{ L*Alleinagne, 
from whose pages we first imbibed a longing to make the 
riches of that mighty literature our own, — of Corinne, 
over whose woes and sorrows so many eyes have wept 
delicious tears ; of that dazzling admixture of deep 
thought^ tender sentiment, and brilliant fancy, which 
g|ive to her writings a charm possessed by the produc- 
tions of no other woman, — and in truth of but few 
men. 

Anne-Marie Louise Necker was bom at Paris in 1766. 
Both her parents were remarkable persons. Her father, 
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ICADAME DB STAfiL. 

James Necker, a simple citizen of Geneva, began life as 
clerk in a banker's oi&ce in Paris, speedily became a 
partner, and by skill, diligence, sound judgment, and 
strict integrity, contrived in the course of twenty years 
to amass a large fortune and to acquire a lofty reputa^ 
tion. While accumulating wealth, however, he neslected 
neither literature nor society. He studied both philoso- 
phy and political economy ; he associated with the Ency- 
clopedists and eminent literati of the time; his house 
was frequented by some of the most remarkable men 
who at that period made the Parisian salons the most 
brilUant in Europe ; and he found time, by various writ- 
ings on financial matters, to create a liigh and general 
estimation of his talents as an administrator and econo- 
mist His management of the affairs of the French 
East India Company raised his fame in the highest po- 
litical circles, while, as accredited agent for the Republic 
of Geneva at the Court of Versailles, he obtained the 
esteem and confidence alike of the sovereign and the 
ministers. So high did he stand both in popular and 
courtly estimation, th&t, shortly after the accession of 
Louis XYI., he was appointed, although a foreigner, 
Comptroller-General of the Finances. He held this 
post for five years, till 1781;. and contrived not only 
to effect considerable savings by the suppression of up- 
wards of six hundred sinecures, but also in some small 
degree to mitigate and equalize taxation, and to intro- 
duce a system of order and regularity into the public 
accounts to which they had long been strangers. As 
proved by his celebrated Cample rendu, which, though 
vehemently attacked, was never successfully impugned, 
he found a deficit of thirty-four millions when he entered 
office, and left a surplus of ten millions when he quitted 
it, — notvrithstanding the heavy expenses of the Ameri- 
can war. In the course of his administration, however, 
Keeker had inevitably made many enemies, who busied 
themselves in undermining his position at court, and 
overruled the weak and vacillating attachment of the 
Necker found that his most caief ul and valuable 
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plans were canvassed and spoiled by his enemies in the 
Council* where he was not present to defend them, and 
that, in fact^ he had not and could not have fair play 
while he continued excluded from the Cabinet. Ho de- 
manded, therefore, the entry of the Frivy Council, and 
resigned when it was refused him ; though earnestly re- 
quested to remain by those who knew how valuable his 
reputation was to a discredited and unpopular court, 
unwilling as they were to submit to his measures or 
honestly adopt his plana Necker did not choose to be 
80 used ; and he retired to write the celebrated work on 
the Administration of the Finances, which at once placed 
him on the pinnacle of popularity and fame. Eighty 
thousand copies were sold ; and henceforth Necker was 
the man on whom all eyes were turned in eveiy financial 
crisis, and to whom the nation looked as the only min- 
ister who could rescue them from the difficulties which 
were daily thickening around them. 

Then followed the reckless administration of Calonne, 
whose sole principle was that of " making things pleasant," 
and who, in an incredibly short time, added 1,646 millions 
to the capital of the debt,^ and left an annual deficit of 
140 millions, instead of an annual excess of ten. Brienne 
attacked him, and succeeded him ; but things went on 
from bad to worse, till, when matters were wholly past a 
remedy, in August^ 1788, Necker was recalled and rein- 
stated. What he might have done, on the occasion of 
this second ministry, had he been a man of commanding 
genius and unbending will, it is useless and perhaps im- 
possible to conjecture. Surrounded with numberless per- 
plexities ; beset at once by the machinations of unscru- 
pulous enemies who counterworked him in secret, and by 
the embarrassments which every predecessor had accu- 
mulated in his path ; borne into power on a tide of popu- 
lar expectations which no i)opularity could enable him 
to satisfy ; set down to labor at the solution of a perhaps 
insoluble problem ; face to face with a crisis which might 
well stagger the most dauntless courage and confuse the 
ckaieit bead; fismine around him, bankruptcy before 
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him ; and all other voices fi^ually lost in one " wbick 
every moment waxed loader and more terriUe^ — the 
fierce and tumultuous roar of a great people, oonadons of 
irresistihle 8trcn;;th. maddened by intolerable wrongs, | 

and sick of deferred hopes": — perhaps no hnman ^ 

stren^h or wisdom could have sufficed for the require- 
ments of that fearful time; perhaps no human nowor 
could then have averted the catastrophe. What decker 
mi«j:ht have done had he acted differently and been differ- 
ently made, we cannot say. What he did was to struggle 
with manly, but not hopeful, courage for a terrible twelve 
months ; usinp^ his great credit to procure loans, spending 
his vast private fortune to feed the famishing populace 
of Paris ; commencing the final act of the long inchoate 
revolution, by calling the States-General; insuring its K 

fearful triumph by the decisive measure of doubling. the * \ 

numbers of the ticrs-Aat, and permitting the States to \ 

deliberate in common ; devising schemes of finance and ^ 

taxation which were too wise to be palatable and too jf 

late to save ; composing speeches for the monarch to de- !! 

liver, whicli the queen and the courtiers ruined and emas- !{. 

culated before they were made public ; and bearing the !> 

blame of faults and fiiilures not his own. At length his |- 

subterranean enemies prevailed ; he received his secret ^ 

conj^ from the king, in July, 1789, and reached Basle, re- 
joicing at heart in his relief from a burden of which, even 
to one so passionately fond of popularity as he was, the ") 

weight was beginning to be greater than the charms. \l 

The people were furious at the dismissal of their favor- i^ 

ite ; the Assembly affected to be sa Biots ensued ; the ; 

Bastille was stormed; blood was shed; the Court was j* 

frightened ; and. Necker was once more recalled. The !! 

royal messenger overtook him just as he was entering [^ 

Switzerland, with the command to return to Paris and 
resume his poet He obeyed the mandate with a sad 
presentiment that he was returning to be a useless sacri- 
fice in a hopeless cause, but with the conviction that duty 
left him no altemativa His journey to Paris was one 
long ovation; the authorities everywhere came oat to 
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greet him ; the inhabitants thronged around his path ; 
■i the populace unharnessed his horses and drew his cnr- 

h ria^ a great part of the way ; the minister drank dt*o)>Iy 

of the intoxicating cup of national gratitude and poimlar 
applause ; and if be relished it too keenly and regretted 
it too much, at least he used it nobly, and had earned it 
well It would have been far better for his own fume * 
and happiness if he liad not returned to power : it could 
scarcely have been worse for his adopted country. His * 
third and last administration was a series of melancholy 
and perhaps inevitable failures. The torrent of pojtular 
violence had become far too strong to ste*n. The mon- 
archy had fallen to a position in which it was impossible 
to save it. Necker^s nead, too, seems to have been some- 
what turned by his triumph. He disapi)ointed the peo- 
ple and bored the Assembly. The stream of events had 
swept past him, and left him standing bewildered and 
breathless on the margin. "Les temps dtaient bieu 
changds pour lui, et il n'^tait plus ce nunistre ii la con- 
servation duquel le peuple attachait son bonhcur un an 
auparavant Prive de la confiance du roi, brouille avcc 
ses collogues, excepte Montmorin, il ^tait neglige par 
TAssemblee, et n'en obtenait pas tons les ^gards qu'il cf.t 
pu en attendre. Uerreur de Necker consistait & croire 
que la raison suffisait a tout, et que, nianifestee avec uu 
mflange de sentiment et de logique, clle devait triomplicr 
de Tentetement des aristocrates et de Tirritation des 
patriotes. Necker posscdait cette raison un pen fi^i-e qui 
juge les icsLits des passions et Ics bl&me ; mais il raan- 
quait de cette autre raison plus ^levee et moins orgueil- 
Icuse. qui ne se borne pas k les blamer, mais qui sait aus- 
si les conduire. Aussi, plac^ au milieu.d'ellcs, il ne /ut 
pour UmUt qu'une gint et point un/rein. II avait blesscS 
TAssembMe, en lui rappelant sans cesse et avec des re- 
procbes le soin le plus difficile de tons, celui des finances : 
il s'^tait attir6 en outre le ridicule par la niani^re dont 
il parlait de lui*m£ma Sa demission fut accept^e avec 
plaisir par tons les partis. Sa voiture fut arret <Se k la sor- 
tie da loyaame par le m£me peuple qui Tavait uaguire 
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tnilncSe en triomphe ; il fallut nn ordre de 1' Assemblde 
pour que la liboruS d'allor en Suisse lui fftt accord^e. - II 
robteuait bient&t, et se retira k Coppet^ pour y contem- 
pier do loin une rdvolution qu'il 6tait plus piopre k ob- 
server qu*a conduire."* 

If the society of few men is more interesting or in- 
structive than that of the retired statesman, who, having 
played his part in the world's history, stands aside to 
watich at leisure the further progress of the mighty dra- 
ma, and having served his country faithfully and labori- 
ously during his years of vigor and maturity has earned 
a right to repose in the decline of life ; who contemplates 
with a mind enriched by reflection, and not soured by 
failure, the evolution of those great problems of human 
destiny quorum pars magna fuii, and brings the experi- 
ence of the man of action to modify the conclusions of 
the man of thought ; and who — with that serenity of 
soul which is the last achievement of wisdom and of vir- 
tue, and which belongs only to those who have* fought 
the good fight, striven through the angry tempest, and 
reached the quiet haven — can look with a vivid interest 
which has no touch of scorn on the combatants who are 
still intent upon the battle or struggling in the storm, 
can aid them by his counsel and cheer them by his sym- 
pathy ; — on the other hand, there are few sadder spec- 
tacles than that presented by the politician cast out from 
power, unable to accept his fate, and sitting unreconciled, 
mourning, and resentful amid the ruins of his greatness. 
Such was Necker in his last retirement For a long time 
he said he could think of nothing but the coup de fwdrt 
wliich had overthrown him. In one short year he had 
fallen from the pinnacle of prosperity to the depths of 
disgrace and neglect ; and as he had relished the fprmer 
more keenly perhaps than befitted a philosopher, so he 
felt the latter more bitterly than became a wise man or 
a Christian. His mortification and regret, too, were en- 
hanced by a somewhat morbid conscientiousness ^'f ha 

• Thiera, l^Tolotioii Fnn^aiap, I. p. 109. 
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j; I could not shake off the idea that there was something 

'\ colpable in failure ; he felt that he had not been equal to 
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, I 'i the crisis, and that he had committed many errors ; he 

*;t*j could not divest himself of the dread tliat his own meas- 

' { • ures might have let loose that tide of national fuiy which 

was now so fearfully avenging the heaped-up wrongs of 
.**! centuries ; and the annoyance of failure was agginvated 

'! . by the sense of guilt Besides sU this, he loved Franco 
N.] * too well not to mourn over her prospects and blush for 

t her savagery and her crimes ; so he sat in his garden at 

yj Coppet, dejected and remorseful, pining over the past, 

*:.• and full of gloomy forebodings for the future ; and deaf 

to the consolations of his faithful wife and bis adoring 
dauj^hter. Gibbon, who saw much of him at this period 
of his career, says that he should have liked to show him 
in his then condition to any one whom he desired to cure 
■ of the sin of ambition. He passed whole days in gloom 

i and silence ; all attempts to engage him in conversation 

i were vain ; he felt like a vessel wrecked and stranded : 

* Othello's occupation was gone," 

By degrees, however, this depression left him, and he 
roused himself again to interest and action. He sent forth 
pamphlet after pamphlet of warning and remonstrance to 
iiostile readers and unheeding ears. He offered himself to 
Louis as his advocate, when that monarch was brought to 
trial, and when his offer was declined, published a gener- 
ous and warm defence of his old master. The remainder 
of his life was passed in the enjoyment of family affection, 
of literary labora, and of philosophical and religious spec- 

p^^e : il ^UJt prf t k m condftinnfr d^t qn^ 1e racc^ ne r^pondait yM k 
•n HfortR, MM cvsM il te Jage«H Ini-m^me de nouTma. On a cni qa'il 
•▼ait de Torynieil, parccqn il n« s'mt jamais courM ni aooa I'injuKtice ni 
KNis le nniToir, mau il ae prodt^rnait derant an regret du ocmr, derant le 
plua auDtil dea acniimlrs de retprit ; ft aes enneniis prurent apprendra 
•▼ec errtitode <|Q*iia ont en le triste aacc^ de trouhler am^rement ton 
repoa, chaqne foia qn'ib Tont accuae d*6tre la cauae d'an malheor, <m de 
n'aToir pea aa le prerrnir. II rat ai*^ de concevoir qn* avec antaiitd'ina- 
gination et de arn^iliiHt^, qnand rhtntnire de notre rie a^ tmnrf 
meMe anz plna Urriblea ^Tvnrmeni p»1itiqu<% ni la '*oii>*i«iic^, ni la r«i- 
aon, ni Teitime tbhnm da monde ne raaaurent enti^rement rhoniue de 
g»*nie, dont I'ardcnU penary, dana la aolitade, a'achame tor le paat^** — 
rupri9itdtM. Ntettr, fmr Mmdams ^ SUi4i, p. 66. 
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uktions ; and he died in 1804 at the ace of aeventj-tvo, 
happy in the conviction that he was only exchanging the 
society of his cherished daughter for that of his faithful [ 

and long respected wife, who had died some years before. 
On the whole, Necker was worthy of all honor and of 
long remembrance. History tells us of man^ greater 
statesmen, but of few better men. Without goinc so far 
as his enthusiastic daughter, who more than onoe declares 
that his genius was bounded only by his virtue, we quite 
admit that his weakness and indecision were often attrib- 
utable to his scnipulosity, and tliat more pliant princi* 
pies and a harder heart might occasionally have fitted liim 
better to deal with the evU days on which he had fallen. 
In truth, for such a crisis as that of Uie French Revolution 
bo was somewhat too much of the preacher and the prude. f 

He was well aware of his own deficiencies. He told Louis 
XVL that if moral purity and administrative skill were 
all that was needed in the government^ he might be able 
to serve him, but that if ever the times should require a ^ 

genius and a will like Richelieu's, then he must resign the \[ 

helm to abler hands. His portrait and his justification i 

may be given in a single sentence: he was a good man 
cast upon times that required a great man : his failure t ( 

was the inevitable one of mediocrity intnisted with a \\ 

task which scarcely the rarest genius could have success- ) \ 

fully accomplished. Disinterested almost to a fault, in | 

a period of unexampled rapacity and corruption ; stain* 
less and rigid in his morals amid universal laxity and 
license ; ardently and unaffectedly religious, in a howl- 
ing wilderness of impiety and atheism; conscientious, 
while all around him were profligate and selfish ; mod* 
erale, while every one else was excited and intemperate, — - 
he was strangely out of place in that wild chaos of the 
old and new : the age demanded sterner stuff than he 
was made of, other services than he could render. " To 
be weak " (says Carlyle) " is not so miserable ; hU io be 
weakzr than our task. Woe the day when tlicy mounted 
thee, a peaceable pedestrian, on that wild Hippogryff of 
a Democracy, which, spuming the firm earth, nay, ksh- 
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i ing at the very 8tar8» no yet known Astolpho could have 

;: ridden r 

/ Madame Necker, too, was in her way remarkable 

enough. The daughter of a Swiss Protestant minister 
of high repute for piety and talent, and herself early dis- 
tinguished both for beauty and accomplishments, her 
spotless character and superior intellectual powers at- 
tracted the admiration of Gibbon during his early resi- 
dence at Lausanne. He proposed and was accepted ; but 
his father, imagining that his son might well aspire to 
some higher connection, was veiy indignant, and forbade 
the fulfilment of the engagement Gibbon submitted, and 
moralized: "1 sighed as a lover" (says he) "and obeyed 
as a son, and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of 
the favored minister of a great kingdom, and sits in 
the high places of the earth." They renewed their ac- 

Suaintance in after years, and remained fast friends till 
eath. Tliere is something to our feelings very touching 
in this lasting attachment between those who had been 
lovers in their youth, but who had been prevented from 
uniting their lots in life ; and the letters of Madame 
Necker, many of which are preserved, give us a most 
pleasing impression of both her character and powers, 
and convey the idea of far greater tenderness and poetry 
of soul than, judging from other sources of information, 
she was generally supposed to possess. Faithfully and 
ardently attached to her husband, whose consolation and 
strength she had supplied during long years of trial, 
prosperity, and sorrow, and who rcjiaid her with a fond- 
ness even more feminine than her own, she had yet 
much true, warm, and watchful affection to spare for her 
early and now famous friend. In 1792 she writes to 
Gibbon from Coppet : — 

** Nous Tous attcndrons ici, et les charmes de votro soci^ti 
nous feront oublier eucore une fois les peines de la vie. Nous 
nous r^uuissoDs, M. Necker et rooi, pour vena oifrir Thom- 
mago d'una teodre amitii ; et il' me senible qu*c.. me doublant 
ainst, J6 ripare auprte de tous tout ce quo le temps m'a fait 
perdra. • • • • Ilalgr6 Totre sileuoo volontairci.malgr^ le si- 
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loiico involontaire qae j*ai gftrd6 aveo Tona^ tous n'aTei jamais 
00886 UQ instant d'etre robjet da men aidmiration, at de oetto 
tcnrlre ot pare affeetion sur laquelle le tomps-ne pent avoir 
d*empiro. Vos ouTrages ont fait mes d^lassemons les plus 

doux Vos paroles sont poor.moi ces flen?es de lait 

ct de miel do la terre promise ; et je crois entendre leur doux 
murmuro : ccpondant je rcgrotte cnoore le plaisir que j'araia 
k T0U8 entretcnir, pendant le jour, de mes pensdes de la Teille. 
Je vivais ainsi donx fois aveo tous, dans le temps psasA ei 
dans lo temps prtent ; et cos temps s*embelli8saient run par 
Fautre : — puis-jo mo flatter de retrourer ce bonheur daos nos 
alldos de Coppetl Milles tendres amiti^" 

Again: — 

"Vous m*aves tonjours M cher, Monsiour; mais Famtti^ 
quo TOUS montres k M. Neoker ajoute encore k celle que tous 
m'inspirez k tant de titres ; et je tous aims il present d'uno 
double affection. .... Nous pensons souTont, Monsieur, aux 
jours ploins de cliarmos quo nous STons passdos stoc toi» H 
G«n^Te. J*ai dprouvd pendant oetta dpoque un sentiment 
iiouTcau pour moi, et peut-^tre pour beaucoup de gens. Je 
rcuniasais dans un memo lion, et par uno faveur bibn rare do 
la ProTidenoe, une des douces et puree affections de ma jeu- 
noeso, aveo colle qui fait mon sort sur la torre, et qui lo rend 
si digno d'euTie. .... 

" Quel prix mon coour n'attache-t-il point k Totre santd, H . 
Tintdrftt que Totre aniitid r6pand sur notre retraito. En 
arrivant ici, en n'j rotrouTant quo les tombcaux do coux quo 
j*ai taut aimd, tous STes M pour moi comme un arbro soli- 
taire, dont Fombre oouTre onoore lo ddsert qui me separe des 
promi^ros anndos do ma Tie. .... L'amo do M. Neoker est 
embnude par la doulour des dT^nemons, et j*ai bosoin do \ 

toutes les ressouroes do Famitid la plus tendre pour faire j, 

diTorsion aux tonrmens qu il endure. Votre conTorsation me- [ 

donnera dos moyons en ce genre, auquels il est impossible de 
risister ; cependant Totre bonheiur m*est trop cher pour que 
je TouluBse tous faire perdre aucun des instans de la socidtd 
dont TOUS jouisses. RoTones il nous quand tous seres rendu il 
Tous-m^me.; c*est le moment qui doit toigouri appartenir d 
9oire prtwuh^ H d woire dtrwShrt wmit : — je ne saorais ddoou- 
Trir encore lequel de ces deux Xitrm est le plus doox et le 
plus cber il mon camr." 
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When Gibbon left Lausanne for London in 1793, to 
nndeigo a painful and critical operation, Madame Necker 
writes once more : — 

^YoiQB m'aononeios do Donyres, Monsionr, une lettre poi* 

I le ooorior prochain ; jo Fattonds encore ot choque jour avec 

plus d'angoiase. Je mo consume on conjectures inqui^iantes. 

Cependani il faui ^ire juste ; tous ne pouves pcnscr k i^ous 

anssi souTent que nous tous rspprochons de noire eocur. A 

Loodrcs tout vous ramtee auz idto de ce monde, tandis que 

tout nous en ^loigne id ; pris de tous los souTenirs que tous 

me rsppeUies m'^taiont douz, ot los idto pr^scntes que tous 

t fiusMS naltre s'j r^unisaaient sans peine ; renchanement d'un 

liSrsnd nomfan d*annto semblait fiiire toucher tous les temps 

Fun k Tautro^ aTOo une rapidity dleotrique ; tous ^tios k la 

I Ibis pour moi il Tingt ans et k cinquante ; loin de tous, les 

- diflTfrens lieux que j*ai habits no sent plus que les pierres 

t itin^raires de ma Tie ; il m'aTcrtissent de tous les milles que 

j*ai d6jk paroourus." 

• 

: It is difficult to believe that the woman who at the 

age of fifty could write with a simple and overflowing 

; tenderness to the friend of her youth, could be the cold 

and almost rigid Puritan she is represented. There seems, 
however, to have been a certain reserve in her character 
which approached to roideur ; she was pre-eminently a 

\ woman of principle, and lived perhaps too much by rule 

and line to be easy and amiable in the general intercourse 
of the world. This peculiarity rendered her peculiarly 
unfit to manage or even to comprehend her daughter's 
nature, which was as full of vehemence and abandon, as 
hers was of strictness and precision ; and in one of her 
letters she intimates how much she felt the want of an 
* intermidiaire ou plutdt un interprite ** between them. 
Certain it is that she contrived to give to those around 

! Iier the' impression of a somewhat unamiable severity of 

virtue and frigidity of temperament^ and though univer« 
sally esteemed and greatly admired, was too faultless to 
be f^eoerally loved. 

How such a child as Mademoiselle Necker came to 
apring fkom two parents who resembled foer so little, 
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were a vain conjectoie. She was from the first the Yerjr 
incarnation of genius and of impulse. Her preooci^ 
vraa extraordinary, and her vivacity and vehemence both 
of intellect and tomiieramont hanicd all licr motlier^s ef- 
forts at regulation and control Her power of acquisi- 
tion and mental assimilation was immense. At twelve 
years of age she wrote a drama of social life, which was 
acted by herself and her young companions. Her re- 
markable talent for conversation, and for understanding 
the conversation of others, even at that early period, 
attracted the attention and excited the affectionate inter- 
est of many of the celebrated men who frequented her 
father^s salon ; and in spite of Madame Necker^s disap- 
proving looks, they used to gather around her, listening 
to her sallies, and provoking her love of aigument and 
repartee. Gibbon, the Abbe Saynal, Raron Grimm, and 
llarmontel were among these hah^*uA of Necker^s soci- 
ety at that time, and we can .f <>!1 comprehend the stim- 
ulus which the intercourse with such minds must have 
given to the budding intellect of his daughter. Tlie fri- 
volity of French society was already wearing away under 
the influence of the great events which were tlirowing 
their shadows before ^em ; and even if it had not been 
so, Necker's own taste would have secured a graver and 
^ more solid tone than prevailed in common circles. The 
deepest interests of life and of the world were constantly 
under discussion. The grace of the old era still lingered ; 
the gravity of the new era was stealing over men's 
minds ; and the vivacity and brilliancy which have never 
been wholly lost at Paris, bound the two elements to- 

S ether in a strangely fascinating union. It was a very 
ot-bed for the development of a vigorous young bmin 
like that of Mademoiselle Necker. Her father, to^ aided 
not a little to call forth her powers ; he was proud of her 
talents, and loved to initiate her into his own philosophic 
notions, and to inoculate her with his generous and lofty 
purposes ; and from her almost constant intercourse with 
him, and his tenderness and indulgent sympathy, — so 
different from her mother^i uncaressing ana somewhat 
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l| oppressive fonnalisin, — sprang that vehement and ear- 

{: nest attachment with which she r^:arded him through 

»l life. This affection colored and modified her whole ex- 

istence ; it was in fact the strongest and most pertina- 
cious feeling of her nature ; and her delineation of it (in 
her Vie privA de Jf. Neeker) is, in spite of its exaggera- 
tion, singularly beautiful and touching. It partook, per- 
haps, a uttle of the somewhat excessive vivacity which 
characterized all her sentiments ; * it seems' in its im- 
t pressive fervor to have resembled rather the devotion of 

^ a woman to a lover she adores, than the calm and tender 

'! love of a daughter to a cherished parent Indeed she 

:| more than once, in her writings, regrets that they be- 

ii longed to different generations, and declares that Neeker 

was the only man she had ever known to whom she 
•! . oould have consecrated her life. 

I At the age of twenty she had attained a dangerous 

*\ reputation as a wit and a prodigy ; she was passionately 

fond of the brilliant society in which she lived, but set 
• at nought its restraints, and trampled on its convention- 

alities and hiens^anees ih a style that was then rare, 
especially among young women, but which the men for- 
1 gave in consideration of her genius, and the women in 

consideration of Iier ugliness. Her intellect was preter- 
naturally developed, but her heart seems not. to have 
been touched ; she wrote and spoke of love with earnest- 
ness, with grace, even witli insight, — but as a subject 
of speculation and delineation only, not of deep and wo- 
ful experience. She made a niariage de convcnance with 

* We remember to liATe heard a rmther amiitiiiff exeroplification of this. 
Wbilit Uriiig at Coppet, a coachman of her father*! had overturned 
•one of hia gnesta, wno, howerer, were not injured. "When ahe hoard 
^ of it her firat thought waa, ** Hon Dien I il aura pu Tener monpire,** 

She ranif the bell, and annmioned the unfortunate coachman inntantly to 
her rceaence. Ai aoon aa he appeared, ahe opened out upon the aaton* 
iahed Tictim thua : " Fraofoia I earei-Toui que je auia une frmme d'en- 
urit f ** Poor Fran^oia, not knowing whether he itood t>n his head or 
• Ilia tail, eovild obIt answer bj a bewildered stare. *' Baches, done ** («lie 
continued^ " sacoes done que J'ai de Tesprit — beaoooujp d*esprit— in- 
Sniment da rcsprit : — eh Men I tout I'esprit que J'ai je Temploierai k 
Tcma Aura ptMsr votra Tit daat an ctchot H jmmau vomb mtmi mm 
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as cool and business-like an indifference as if she had 
been the most cold and phlegmatic of women. She was 
a great heiress, and Eric Baron de Stael was a handsome 
man, of noble birth and good character. Tlie considera* 
tion which appears to have chiefly decided the choice, 
both of herself and her parents, was that he was an 
attacks to the Swedish Embassy, was to become Ambas- 
sador himself, and was expectea to reside permanerUljf in 
Paris. Parisian society had now become, what it always 
remained, an absolute necessity of existence to Mademoi- 
selle Necker ; and in the arrangement she now made, she 
married it rather than the Baron. She never seems to 
have dreamed of domestic happiness, or at least of any 
satisfaction of the heart, in this deliberate selection of a 
husband ; nor, we are bound to say, does she ever com- 
plain of not having found what she did not seek. She 
probably solaced herself by the proverb, — true (snongh, 
but we should have thought exquisitely sad to a young 
and ardent girl of twenty,— " Paris est le lieu du monde 
oii Ton se passe le mieux de bonheur." After the cere- 
mony, we hear very little of M. de Stael, either from his 
wire or her friends. Sometimes circumstances separate 
them ; sometimes reunite them; they seem to have lived 
harmoniously, but as comfortably when apart as when 
together. Her husband seems to have been tacitly ig- 
nored, except in as far as he made her " Madame TAm- 
bassadrice." 

The three years that followed her marriage were 
probably the happiest of her life. She was in Paris, the 
centre of a varied and brilliant society, where she could 
not only enjoy intercourse with all the greatest and most 
celebrated men of that remarkable epoch, but could give 
free scope to those wonderful and somewhat redundant 
conversational powers which were at all times her great- 
est distinction. We can well imagine that her singular 
union of brilliant fancy, solid reflection, and French 
vivacity, must have made her, in spite of the entire ab- 
sence of personal beauty, one of the most attractive and 
fascinating of * women. The times too were beyond all 
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j!i others pregnant with that strange excitement which 

gives to social intercourse its most vivid chann. Every- ' 
where the minds of men were stirred to their inmost 
depths ; the deepest interests were daily under discus- 

K sion ; tjie grandest events were evidently struggling to- 

'1 wards their birth ; the greatest intellects were bracing up 

their energies for a stniggle " such as had not been seen 
since the world was " ; the wildest hopes, the maddest 
i)rospects, the most sombre terrors, were agitating societv 
m turn ; some dreamed of the regeneration of the world, 
— days of halcyon bliss, — a land flowing with milk and 
honey ; some dreaded a convulsion, a chaos, a final and 
irrecoverable catastrophe ; oerything was hurrying on- 
ward to the grand dAioutmerU ; — and of this dAiotfemcni 

I Paris was to be the theatre, and Necker, die father of our 

heroine, the guiding and presiding genius. All her powers 
were aroused, and all her feelings stimulated to the utter- 
most ; she visited, she talked, she intrigued, she wrote ; — 
her first literary performance, the LcUres svr Roxisscau, 
belongs to this date. They are brilliant and warm in style ; 
but their tone is that of immaturity. 

These days soon passed. Then followed the Ecign of 
Terror. And now it was that all the sterling qualities of 
Madame de Stool's character came forth. Her feelings 
of disappointment and disgust must have been more vivid 
than those of most, for her hopes had been pre-eminently 
sanguine, and her confidence ia her father's powers and 
destiny unbounded. Now all was lost : her fatlier was 
discarded, her monarch slain, her society scattered and 
decimated, and Paris had lost all its charms. Still she 
remained ; as Necker's daughter she was still beloved by 
many among the people ; as the wife of an Ambassador 
slie was as inviolable as any one could be in those dread- 
ful days. With indomitable courage, with tlio most 
daring and untiring zeal, and the most truly feminine 
devotion, she made use of both her titles and influence 
to aid the escape of her friends, and to save and succor 
the endangered. She succeeded in persuading to tem- 
porary mercy some of the most ferocious of the revolu- 
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tionary chiefs ; she concealed some of the menaced 
imigris in her house ; and it was not till she had ex- 
hausted all her resources, and incurred serious peril to 
herself and her children, that she followed her friends 
into exile. Her husband, . whose diplomatic character * 
was suspended for a while, remained in Holland, to be 
recidy to resume his functions at the first favorable 
opening. Madame de Stael joined her friends in Eng- 
land, and established herself in a small house near Bich- 
niond, where an agreeable society soon gathered round 
her, consisting, besides a few English, of M. de Talley- 
rand, M. de Narbonne (whose life she had saved by con- 
cealing him in her house, and then dismissing him with 
a false passport), M. d'Arblay (who afterwards married 
Miss Bumey), and one or two female friends. Here, in 
spite of poverty, exile, and the mortification of failure, 
and the fearful tidings which reached them by nearly 
every post, they continued to lead a cheerful and not un- . 
profitable life. 

"Their funds*' (says Miss Norris) "wore not in the most 
flourishing condition ; and tho prospect of war did not favor 
the continuance of such remittances as they might otherwise 
hope to get ; yet their national gayoty seems to hare borne 
them through their difficulties with considerable credit to ' 
themselves. We are told that this little party could afford to 
purchase only one small carriiigo, which took two persons, 
and that M. de Narbonne and Talleyrand alternately assumed 
the post of footman as they rode about to see the country, 
removing the glass from the back of the ooach in order to 
join in tho conversation of those within. 

" The neighborhood they had chosen for their residence is 
one naturally beautiful, and so characteristically English as 
to seem racy and fresh to the eye of a foreigner ; grateful to 
those storm-tossed spirits must have been the scones of 
niral peace which there spread about them; and still more 
fiprateful the kindly English hospitality which awaited them. 
It was, indeed, a new element infused into the half-city, half- 
rural life of the then courtly suburb ; and almost every day 
some fresh comer brought new tidings of trouUe^ and desola* 
tioD, and narrow escapes." — p. 164. 
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The hannony of this little coterie continued without 
intenraption: " the kindly hospitality" did not The scan- 
dal-lovera of England began to think evil things, and to 
whisper evil thoughts respecting the tender friendship 
that subsisted between Madame de Stael and >L de Nar- 
bonne ; they fancied it necessary to frown upon an affec- 
tion which was alien to their national habits, and some of 
Uiem, Miss Bumey among the rest, began to look coldly 
upon the colony of foreigners, who ventured to live in 
England as naturally and simply as they could have done 
in Franca Tliere was no foundation whatever for the 
vidgar insinuations that were whispered about ; but their 
existence can scarcely excite surprise. For in this coun- 
try we do not understand that man and woman, uncon- 
nected by family ties, can be friends without being lovers ; 
and what we do not understand it is our custom invariably 
to condemn. If we ever sanction such connections, it iff 
on the tacit condition that the affection shall be limited 
in its scope, untender in its character, and reserved in its 
manifestations. Devoted friendsliip, such as that which 
subsisted between Gibbon and Madame Necker, M do 
Narbonne and Madame de Stael, Chateaubriand and 
Madame Recamier,* is to us a mystery and-ofTenca Yet 
it is impossible to read without the deepest sympathy tlio 
description of Chateaubriand, wheeled into the drawing- 
room of Madame Recamier, when no longer able to walk 
thither, but unable to forego the accustomed society where 
be had spent every evening for so many happy and event- 
ful years, — and of the touching attentions of his friend 
to cheer his sinking spirits, and sustain and stimulate his 
failing faculties. Madame de Stael herself has left us a 
picture of a somewhat similar friendship, — that of the 
Prince Castel-forte for Corinne. 

When the re-establishment of something like regular 

* To all who wish to eomprebeiid this pecnlUr and most besatiful 
phne of Fnnch chsrsctiT, w« esrnestly rMoniin«aid s rery intcrentinc 
umI oflrctioiwio tiibato to tho mcnoiy of Moflsmc Rccomior, which 
mmod ia Fraan^t liifuiMb Isr Beptmber, 1S49, tnm tho pn of 
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government in France in 1795 permitted the Swedish 
Ambassador to resume his functions, Madame de Stael 
returned to Paris, and passed her time very happily for 
the next four years, alternately there and with her father at 
Coppet Then came the establishment of the Napoleonic 
rule, and with that ended Madame de Stael's peace and 
enjoyment for nearly fifteen years. Buonaparte disliked 
her, feared her, persecuted Iier, exiled her, and bullied and 
banished every one who paid her any attentions, or showed 
her any kindness. He first prohibited her residence in 
Paris, then in France ; and exile from her native land, 
and from the scene of her social pleasures and social 
triumphs, was to her almost as dreadful as a sentence of 
death. Of course she repaid her tyrannical persecntorin 
Ills own coin, and with liberal interest We need not 
seek far for the explanation of their mutual animosity. 
They were antipathic in their views, in their positions, m 
every feeling of their hearts, in every fibre of their 
characters. Madame de Stael was a passionate lover of 
constitutional liberty; Buonaparte was bent upon its 
overthrow. The brilliancy and varied attractions of 
Madame de StaiiVs society made her an actual puissance 
in Paris; and Buonaparte hated rivalry, and could ''bear 
no brother near the throne." He loved incense and hom- 
age ; and; after the 18th Brumaire, she would render him 
neither. • She would not flatter him, and he could not in 
his heart despise her as he desired to do, and as he. wished 
it to be imagined that he did. Then, whenever they met 
in society she bored him dreadfully, and he snubbed her 
rudely. He was cold and reserved, — she was vehement 
and impulsive. She sHgmatized him as an enemy to 
rational freedom ; and he pronounced her to be an in- 
triguing and exaltA woman. Tliey both loved influence 
dearly ; and neither would succumb to the influence of 
the olher. AH the Emperor^s power and prestige could 
not extort from the woman one instant of submission or 
applause, — all the woman's weapons of fascination and 
persuasion were wasted and blunted on the impenetrable 
cuirass of the despot Their hatred was something in« 
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gfcinetiTe and almost physical, — as natural and incurable 

• I;! 1 as that of cat and dog. Madame de Stael has left a very 

' . * I graphic description of the impression he produced upon 

!:•: her: — 

"-•I 

" Lorn de me rassurer, en Toyant Buonaparte plus souvent 

il m^ntimidait chaque jour darontage. Je tentais confute 

* i ment qu' aueune hmoiiom du cttttr ne panvati agir $wr lui, [ H ino 

]11» lAcrrmn : the lady felt herself disarmed lYefore the mnn 

of cold heart] II rcgnrde uiio cHynturo humnino oommo un 

,; iait ou comma une chose, mais non comme ud semblable. 



II ne halt pas plus qu'il n'aime ; il n*y a que lui pour lui ; 
tout le reste des cr^tures sont des ohifires. La force de sa 
. f TdontA coosiste dans Timperturbable calcul de son ^Isme. 

, I .... Ses succis tienucnt autant aux quality qui lui man- 

quent, qu'aux talents qu'il possMe. Ni la piti^ ni Tattrait, 
:>. . ni la religioo, ni rattachement \ une idee quelconquc, ne sau- 

! ! raient le d^umer de sa direction principole. Chaque fois 

; ' que je Tentcndais parler, j*6tais frapp^ de sa superiority ; 

elle n'sTait pourtant aucyn rapport aveo cello des homrocs 
y, instruits et cultiv^s par V^tude ou la soci^U, tela que TAn- 

: ' gleterre et la France pcuvcnt en ofTrir des exemplcs. Mais 

ses disoours iDdiquaient lo tact des circonstances, comme 
le chasseur a celui do sa proie. Quolqucfois il racontait les 
faits politiques et militaires de sa vie d'une fa^on tr^int^- 
rcssante ; il arait ni6mc, dons les r^cits qui permettaient la 
gaieU, un pen de Timagination italienne. Cepondant ricn ne 
pouToit triompher de mon ^loigncment pour ce quo j'nper- 
cerais en luL Je sentais dans son 4me nne eptt ftiide et 
• tranekanU qui gla^aii en hle$$ant : jo sentais dans son es- 

prit une ironie profonde \ laquelle ricn de grand ni de 
} beau, pas mtoe sa propre gloire, ne pouvait ^chappcr ; car il 

m^prisait la nation dont il voulait les suffrages ; ot nullo ^tin- 
cello d*enthousiasme ne so mtllait \ son besoin d'^tonner Tes- 
p^oe humaine. 

"Ce Alt dans rintenralle entre le rotour de Buonaparte 
fd'Italie] et son depart pour I'^gypte, o'est \ dire, rers la fin 
de 1 707, quo jo le ris piusiours fois \ Paris ; et jamai» la dif* 
JSculU de retpirer quefiprfmtau en ea prhence ne put m dis' 
iiper. J'^tais un jour k table entre lui et I'Abb^ Si^jes : sin- 
gulis situation, si j'amis pu pr^Toir TaTonir 1 J*examinais 
areo attantion la figure de Suonaparte ; mais chaque ibis qa*U 
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dtouvrait en moi des regards obeervateurs, il avail Tart d'<ker 
i ne8 yeux toute expression, comme s'ils fussent devenus de 
marbre. Son yisage ^tait alors immobile^ except^ un sourire 
Tngue qu*il pla^ait sur ses Uvres k tout hasard, pour d^ 
router quiconque Toudrait observer lea siguea extdrieures 
de sa pcuB^e.*' * 

During lier fourteen years of exile, Madame de Stael 
led a wandering life; soniotinics residing at Coppot; ever 
and anon roturning for a short time to FrancOi in hopes 
of being allowed to remain Uiere unmolested, but soon 
receiving a new order to quit She visited Germany 
twice, Italy once, and at length reached England, by way 
of Russia, in 1812. It was at this period of her life that 
she produced the vorks which have immortalized her,— > 
Ik la LitUrature, De FAllemaffne, and Corinne, and en- 
joyed intercourse with the most celebrated men of Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless they were years of great wretchedness 
to her ; the charms of Parisian socicty,f in which she 
lived, and moved, and had her being, were forbidden to 
her ; she was subjected to the most annoying and petty, 
as well as to the most bitter and cruel, persecutions ; 
one by one her friends were prevented from visiting her, 
or punished with exile and disgrace if they did visit her ; 
she was reduced nearly to solitude, — a state which she 
herself describes as, to a woman of her vivacious feelings 
and irrepressible besoin cT^panchement, almost worse thsoi 

* Consideration* rar la lUrolution Fran^aise, II. 187. 

t " Je ni) dinimule point que le s^our de Paris m*a toiyoan tembU 
le plus aj^able de tons : i'y suis n^ ; j*y ai pasa^ nion enfanoo et ma 
premiere jeanesse ; la generation qui a connn mon p^re, les amis qui ont 
tmveri^ aveo noui let iMU do la Revolution, o'e^it U touloineut quo Js 
puis les retrourer. Cat amour de la natrie qui a miisi lee Ames les plus 
lortes, s*empare plus Tirement eneora ue nous quand les floats de Tesprit 
se trourent reunls auz affections du eoeur et aux habitudes de Timagina- 
tion. La conTenation Fnn^ise n*existe qu*4 Paris, et la oo&renation 
a iUf depuis mon eufaaee, mon plus grand plaisir. J'^prouTais une tello 
doulnnr a la erainti* d*ltra nriv6e de oe a^'our, que ma raison ne pouTait 
rien contra ene. J'^taia aiora dans toute la nraeite de la vie, et e'est 
prjcisement le besoin des Jouissances animies qui conduit le plus sou* 
rent au d^seapoir, car U rend la r^signatioa men difficile, et sans ens 
on ne pent supporter les vidMitudes de rexjsteiies.** — £H» Anmim 
dJUa, p. dl. 
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detth.^ The description of her sufTerings daring this 
ptiit of her life, which she gives iu her Dix An^n^es 
dBxUt renders that book one of Uie most harassing and 
painfid we ever read ; and when we add to all that Buo- 
naparte made her endure, tlie recollection of the incalcu- 
lahlo amount of individual miscliicf and anguish which lie 
inflicted on the two thousand ])eaceful English travellers, 
whom ho seized iu dcfmuce of all law and justice, and 
detained for twelve of the best years of their life in 
French prisons, we are cgnipellcd to feel that tlie irri- 
tating tonnents and privations which he was himself 
afterwards to nndeigo at St Helena, — unwortliy and 
oppressive as they sometimes were, — were nothing but 
a well-proportioned and richly merited retribution. 

Several of the great men whose society she enjoyed 
dorinff these memorable years of wandering have left on 
record their impression of her genius and manners ; and 
it is curious to observe how uniform and self-consistent 
this impression everywhere was. She seems to have ex- 
cited precisely the same emotions in the minds both of 
German literati and Of English politicians, — vast admira- 
tion and not a little fatigue. Uer conversation was bril- 
liant in the extreme, but apt to become monologue and 
declamation. She was too vivacious for any but Frencli- 
men : her intellect was always in a state of restless and 
vehement activity ; she seemcKi to need no relaxation, and 
to permit no reposcf In spite of her great knowledge, 

* * Ob a'^toDiifrs peiit4tre que Je compare rezfl k U mort ; mail da 
gnuids boBHBf a de 1 antiquity et des trmpa modernea ont tnccoinb^ k 
crtte pctiie. On rencontre Tiloa de UrtTet oonire rkhafandi qne contrt 
la Mfta da aa patrie.** — IbiiU, p. 79. 

Kha aaya elaewhera : " Lea echafanda pevTent 4 la fin r^refller la 
eavraga ; mais lea chaffrina domeatiqnea de tout genre, rtoltst da bannia- 
ffCBMatt allaiUiaaent la rMatance, ct portent aenlement 4 redonter la 
di^giaoa dn aonrerain qni pent Toua infliger nna ezistenca ai mal- 
Iwarraae.**^ CcmsidiniUmM gttr^ etc, II. S86. 

t Madame de 8ta4$l*a principal ei^ojment waa alwara in aodety : the 
bad little reliah for, or apnrrdation o( the beantira of nature. " for 
tW rtmlet in tho Rue du Bae 1 ** alie czclaincd, wben'aome one pointed 
•Hi to ber the glorioua Lake of Genera. Many yeara later aba uiid to 
JC MoU, " 8i ca n*^tait le raapeet bnmain, if » anvrtraif jnm ma/cndfri 
fmir «a<r In Init d$ Kaplmt tandia qna Ja nnis ciaq Matt lienaa pov 
slkr fMMar am an bowM d'a^pcil.'* * 
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her profound and sogacions reflectiona, her aparicling wit^ 
and her singular eloquence, she nearly always ended by 
wcar^'ing even her most admiring anditors : she left them 
no peace ; she kept them on the stretch ; she ran them 
out of breath. And there were few of them who were 
not in a condition to relish the piquant titfll of Tallcy- 
mnd, who, when some one hinted surprise that he wlio 
Iind enjoyed tho intimacy of such a gonius as Madamo 
do Sticl could find pleasure in tho society of such a con- 
trast to her as IMadamo Omnt^ answered in tliat delib- 
erate and gentle voice which gave point to all bis shaipest 
sayings, " 11 faut avoir aim<S Madame de Stael pour sa^ 
vourcr le bonheur d'aimer une b^to I " SohilIer» whom aha 
infested dreadfully during her stay in Weimar in 1803 -^ 
writ4» thus to Goethe : — 

" Madnme do Stabl you will find quite as you have, h priori^ 
oonstrucd her : she is all of a piece ; there is no advonti* 
tious, false, pathological speck in her. Hereby it » that, noi- 
withstanding the immensurablo difference in temper and 
thought^ one is perfectly at ease with her, can hear all from 
her, and say all to her. She represents French culture in its 
purity, and under a most interesting aspect In all that wo 
name philosophy, therefore in all highest and ultimate ques- 
tions, one is at issue with her, and remains so in spite of all 
arguing. But her nature, her feeling, is better than her 
metaphysics ; and her fine understanding rises to the rank of 
genius. She insists on explaining eveiything, on seeing into 
it, measuring it; she allows nothing dark, inaccessible ; whither- 
Bocrer her torch cannot throw its light, there nothing exists 
for her. Hence follows an aversion, a horror, for the tmnsoen- 
dental philosophy, which in her view leads to mysticism and 
superstition. This is the carbonic gas in which she dies. For 
what we call poetry there is no sense in her ; for in such works 
it is only the passionate, the omtorical, and the intellectual 
that she can appreciate: yet she will endure no ialsehood 
there, only does not always reooprnise the trua 

**^ You will infer from these few words that the clearness, 
deeidedness, and rich vivacity of her nature cannot but aflfeet 
one favorably. (Mitmly^nevaneeutkealtoffetkfrtmprtoedaUed 
gUhnem i^lir tomtnu: you xxsqmX make yourself all ear if yoo 

would follow bor,* 
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A month afterwards he is beginning to feel weary and 

satiated. 

" Your eiqposition ** (he writes to Goethe) " has refVeched 
me and nourished me. It is highly proper thnt by such sn 
act At*this time, you express your contmdiction of our tsi- 
pori^nate vitUrfu : tho cnNO would grow iiitolrmhlo oluc, ; • • • 
Dcinir sick at present, nnd gloomy, it perms to me impossible 

that I should erer hold such discourses Again Und fche 

taken lesson of Jean Paul, she would not have stayed so long 
in Weimar : let her tiy it for other three weeks at her peril.** 

Two months later he closes his notices of tho lady by 
this merciless sarcasm : " I have not been at all well : 
the weather is not kind to roe ; besides, ever since the de^ 
parture of Madame, I have felt no oiheivnse than OMif I 
had risen fwm a severe sickness," 

Goethe's account of her is somewhat more deliberate 
and patient, but very similar in the main. He writes in 
his Dichiung und Wahrheit : — 

" Tlio great qualities of this high-thinking and high-feeling 
authoress lie in the view of every one ; and the results of her 
journey through Germany testify sufficiently how she applied 
her time there. Her objects were manifold : she wished to 
know AVeiroar, — to gain accurate acquaintance with its moral, 
social, literary aspects, and whatever else it offered ; further, 
however, she herself also wished to be known ; and endeavored, 
therefore, to give her own views currency, no leas than to 
search out our mode of thought Neither could she rest 
satisfied even here : she nnist also work upon the senses, upon 
the feelings, upon the spirit ; it/iust strive to awaken a certain 
activity or vivacity, with the want of which she reproached 
us. 

** Having no noiinn of what Ditty means, and to what a silent, 
collected posture ho that undertakes it must restrict himself, 
she was evermore for striking in, for instantaneously prodn- 
cinft an effect In society, she required there to be constant 
talking and discoursing. .... 

'^ To philosophise in society, means to talk with vivacity 
ahont insoluble problema This was her peculiar pleasure and 
pASsioQ. Naturally, too, she was wont to carry it, in such 
•peaking and coonter-speaking, up to those concerns of thought 
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and sontimcnt which properly should not bo spoken of, oxcopt 
l)etweon God and tiie individual. Horc, moreover, as woman 
and Frenchwoman, she had the habit of sticking fiist on main 
positions, and, as it were, not hearing rightljr what the oUier 
snid. By all these things the evil spirit was awakened in me, 
so that 1 would treat whatever was advanced no otherwise 
tlmn dinlcctioally and problematically, and often by stiff* 
nocked contradictions brought her to despair ; when she fbr 
the first timo grew riglitly ami;;^ )e, tar. in the most brilliant 
manner exhibited her talent of thmking and replying. 

" More than once I had regular dialogues with her, our- 
selves two; in which likewise, however, she was burdensome, 
according to her fashion ; never granting^ on the mast important 
topics, a moment of rejieetion, but passionately demanding that 
we should despatch the deepest concerns, the weightiest oo- 
currences, as lightly as if it were a game at shuttlecock.** * 

Some years after her first visit to Germany, she came 
to England, and Sir jamos Mackintosh, who saw muoh of 
her, thus describes her: — 

" On my return I found the whole fashionable and literary 
world occupied with Madame do Sta(il, the most celebrated 
woman of this or perhaps any age. .... She treats me as the 
person whom she most delights to honor: I am generally ordered 
with her to dinner, as one orders beans and bacon ; L have, in 
consequence, dined with her at the houses of almost all the 
Cabinet Ministers. She is one of the few persons who surpass 
expectation ; she has every sort of talent, and would be uni- 
versally popular if, in society, she were to confine herself to 
her inferior talents, — pleasantry, anecdote, and literature, — 
which are so much more suited to conversation thau her elo- 
quence and gonius.''t 

Lord Bjnron also saw much of her both in London in 
1813 and at Diodati in 1816. In the notes to the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold, he records her virtues and attrac- 
tions in a piece of elaborate fine writing, fit only for a 

* It is intiffetting^ after mding what Schiller and Goethe thooght of 
liladame de Stael, to read what the lady, in her tum, thought oi tben 
(See her L*Allemagns, Part II. eh. viL* and viiL). She waa more oompli- 
me ntary than the gentlemen. 

t Memoin of Maokintoah, 11. 864. 
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tombstoDe, and which .would be pronounced inflated and 
tasteless even there. In his Diary and Correspondence, 
however, we meet with many hasty references to her, not 
intended for the public eye, and therefore more likely to 
eonvcgr his genume impressions. "I saw Curran pre- 
sented to Madame de Stael at Mackintosh's ; it was the 
grand confluence of the Khone and the Saone ; they were 
both so damned ugly that I could not help wondering 
how the best intellects of France and Irelana could have 
taken up respectively such residences. .... Madame 
de Stael-Holstein has lost one of her young batons, who 
has been carbonadoed by a vile Teutonic adjutant, — 
kilt and killed in a cofiTee-house at Scrawsenhausen. 
Corinne is, of course, what all mothers must be ; but 
will, I venture to prophe^, do what few mothers could, 
— write an essay upon it. She cannot exist without a 

K'evance and somebody to see or read how much grief 
»roes her. .... To-day I dine with Mackintosh 
and i/rc SiaU (as John BuU may be pleased to denomi- 
nate Corinne), whom I saw last night at Covent Gar- 
den, yawning over the humor of FalstafT. .... To-day 
rTuesday) a very pretty billet from Madame la Baronne 
oe Stael-Holstein. She is pleased to be much pleased 
with my mention of her and her last work in my notes. 
I spoke as I thought Her works are my delight, and 
00 IS she herself, — for half an hour. But she is a' 
woman by herself, and has done more intellectually than 
all the rest of them together ; she ought to have been a 
man. .... Asked for Wednesday to dine and meet 
the StaeL I dou*t much like it ; she always talks of my- 
je^or kenelf, and I am not (except in soliloquy, as now) 
much enamoured of either subject^ — especially of one's 
works. What the devil shall I say alx)ut De rAlle- 
magne t I like it prodigiously ; but unless I can twist 
my admiration into some fantastical expression, she 
won't believe me ; and I know by experience that I shall 
1)6 overwhelmed by fine things about rhyme, eta .... 
The Stael was at the other end of the table, and less 
loqaadom than heretofore^ We are now very good 
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friends ; though she asked Lady Melbourne whether I 
really had any bonhommie. She might as well have 
asked that question before she told C. L 'e'est un 
dtimon.' True enough, but rather jpremature, for iks 
could not have found it out" When in Switzerland, he 
wrote : '' Madame de Stael has made Coppet as agreea- 
ble as society and talent can make any place on earth. 
.... She was a good woman at heart, and the clever- 
est at bottom, but spoilt by a wish to ]be — she knew not 
what In her own house she was amiable ; in any other 
person's you wished her gone, and in her own agaii^** 

Theso extracts will serve to show what Madame de 
Stael was in miscellaneous society ; in the more intimate^ 
relations of life few persons w^re ever more seriously or 
steadfastly beloved. She was an excellent hostess, and 
one of the most warm, constant^ and zealous of friends ; 
on the whole, an admirable, lovable, but somewhat over- 
powering woman. On the abdication of Napoleon she , 
rushed b«u;k to Paris, and remained there with few inter- 
vals till her death, filling her drawing-rooms with the 
brilliant society which she enjoyed so passionately, and 
of which she was herself the brightest ornament But 
she survived the restoration of the Bourbons only a short 
time ; her constitution had been seriously undermined by 
the fatigues and irritations she had undeigone, and she 
died in July, 1817, on the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille, at the age of fifty-ona Her last literary produc- 
tion was the Considerations sur la Revolution Fran^isSf 
which she begain with a view of vindicating her father^s 
memory, *and intended as a record of his public life. 

We have no idea of attempting any criticism, or even 
any general description, of ner various works; such a 
task, if executed with care and completeness, would carry 
us far beyond our limits ; if discharged in a hasty and 
perfunctory manner, would be worse than unsatisfactory. 
The peculiar charm of her writings arises from the mix- 
ture of brilliancy and depth which they exhibit : a bril- 
liancy which is even more than French, a profundity 
whidi IB almost German. You cannot read a page "* 
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oat meeting with aome reflection which you wish to 
transfer to yoar memory, or your commonplace book.* 
These reflections are not always sound ; but they are 
always ingenious and suggestive. L*Allemagn$f though 
incomplete and often superficial, is perhaps as nearly a 
true delineation of Germany as France could take in, and 
ahows wonderful power of thought, as Corinne shows 
wonderful depth of insight and of feeling. These are the 
two works — Ccrinne especially — by which she will 
live ; and both were the production of her mature years ; 
she was thir^-eight when she wrote the latter, and forty- 
two when she finished the former. Yet in both there is 
the passionate earnestness, thd vehement eloquence, 
the generous warmth of youth. From first to last there 
was nothing frivolous, artificial, or heartless in Madame 
de Stael : die had nothing French about her, except her 
untiring vivacity and her sparkling witi* On the con- 
traiy, a tone of the profoundest melancholy runs through- 
out all her writing& A short time before her death she 
said to Chateaubriand, " Je suis ce que j*ai toujours ^t^ 
— vive et triste." It is in Corinne, especially, but also 
in Delpkine, that we trace that indescribable sadness 

* For rxample, we hare Jnat met with the following in her chapter 
** «1« ranoir dans le mariage ** {VAIlemop^e). " La gloire eUe-mfroe ne 
•anrait kVn poar nne ferome qn'icii devil MaUint du honheur.** In 
Ctrinmi we nnd : " Ce aont lea raract^rrs paMionnen, bien plus que lea 
caractim l^gera, qni sont eapables de folie.** ** L'aspect de la natnre 
cn«iei|rM la rMgnation, mais ne pent rien rar rincertitiule^** *' Les 
Rmnaina n*aTaient pas cet aride pnncipe d*utilit^ qni fertilise qnelqucs 
coins de terre de pins, en frappant de at^rilit^ le raste domaine du senti- 
ment et de k pena^.** " La Tie rfligieuse est on combat, et non pas 
mm hTntte." 

t It was rather ttprU than what we ^^enerally mean bj " wit ** : she 
was cmineBtly tpiriiwdU in her conrersation, but not a MjtrotbomamoU. 
Trm of her rppartees or witticisms hare been recorded. One indeed we 
ifi mi ber, which shows how formidable she might hare been in tliis 
Hae. An nnfortnnste man, finding himself seated at dinner between 
kcr and her friend Madame Recamier, could think of nothing better to 
•pen the ennTemtion with than the fad* compliment, ** Me roici 
CBti« reaprit et U bfmot^" Now Madams de StaiA neither chose that 
Ms shonld bs considered destitute of beanty nor that her friend should 
W esMJdmd dcstituto of wit : she was tberefofs far fnm flattered by 
^M rnprsdUmrai; and turned romd npon bar flBirklBf TfetlB witb» 
*Oii I •! MOM panMUr ai r«M ai raatin r 
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which seems inseparable from noble minds, — the crown 
of thorns which genius must ever wear. It was not with 
her, OS witli so many, the dissipation of youthful illu- 
sions, the disenchantment of the ideal life. On the 
contrary, the spirit of poetry, the fancies and paintings 
of enthusiasm, were neiUier dimmed nor tarnished for 
her, even by the approach of death ; she could dream of 
earthly happiness, and thirsted for it sUU ; but she felt 
that she liad never tasted it as she was capable of con- 
ceiving it ; she had never loved as she could love and 
yearned to love ; of all her faculties, she touchingly com- 
plained, " the only one that had been fully developed 
was the faculty of suffering." Surrounded by the most 
brilliant men of genius, beloved by a host of fiiithfnl and 
devoted friends, the centre of a circle of unsurpassed at- 
tractions, she was yet doomed to mourn ''the solitude of 
life." No affection filled up her whole heart, called forth 
all her feelings, or satisfied her passionate longings after 
felicity ; the full union of souls, which she could imagine 
so vividly and paint in such glorious colors, was denied . 
to her, — and all the rest "availed her nothing." With 
a mind teeming with rich and brilliant thoughts, with a 
heart melting with the tendcrest and most passionate 
emotions, she had no one — no OXE — to appreciate Uie 
first and reciprocate the last ; she had to live " the inner 
life " alone ; to tread the weary and dusty thoroughfares 
of existence, with no hand clasped in hers, no sympathiz- 
ing voice to whisper strength and consolation when tlie 
path grew rough and thorny, and the lamp burnt flicker- 
ing and low. Nay more, she had to " keep a stem tryste 
with death," — to walk towards the Great Darkness with 
none to bear her company to the margin of the cold 
stream, to send a cheering voice over the black waters, 
and to give her rendezvous upon the farther shore. What 
wonder then that she sometimes faltered and grew faint 
under the solitary burden, and " sickened at tlie unshared " 
light I " The consolation offered by a poet of our own 
day to the sorrowing children of genius did not always 
suffice for her ; rarely at all times can it suffice for any. 
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** Beciiise the few with signal rirtue crowned, 

The heights and pinnacles of hunuin mind, 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 

Wifch not thy soul less wise or less refined. 
True that the small delights which erery day 

Cheer and distract the pilgrim, are not theirs ; 
True, that, though free from Passion's lawless sway, 

A loftier being brings scTerer cares. 
Tet hare they special pleasures, even mirth, 

Bt those undrearoea of who hare only trod 
Life • ralley smooth ; and if tlie rullinf earth 

To their nice ear hare many a nainfm tone, 

They know man doth not lire Vy Joy ^^lone, 
But by the pretence of the power of CJod." * 

Two of the most remarkable men of France were as- 
sociated with Madame de Stael both socially and his tor- 
ically. £oth lived in her intimacy for a longer or shorter 
period, and both were closely connected with the great 
events with which she, either as an actor or a sufferer, 
was mixed up. Talleyrand was her intimate of the 
eighteenth and Benjamin Constant of the nineteenth 
century. They were two of the most distinctive and 
strongly marked characters of their day, and ns such 
would well deserve a fuller delineation and analysis than 
we can afford them. Each was the t}'pe of a class and 
of a genus, and we question M-hether strict justice has 
yet been done to either. Talleyrand has been especially 
maltreated by common fame. By most M*ho know his 
name, he is regarded as a second Machiavelli, — as little 
understood and as ruthlessly slandered as the first, — an 
intriguing and unprincipled diplomatist, — a heartless 
peniJUur, — the very incarnation of political profligacy 
and sluimeless teigivcrsation. His portraits have almost 
all been drawn by his foes, — by those whom he had 
Inffled, or by those whom he had deserted ; by those 
whom his pungent sarcasms had wounded, or whom Lis 
superior address had mortified ; and his own memoirs, 
from his own hand, are to remain a sealed book till, by 
the death of every one whom they could compromise 
(or, say his enemies, who could contradict them), they 
have become interesting to the historian alone. Talley- 

• K. IL IfilMi^ IVmM of Many Yean. 
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rand was something very diflTeient from the popular eon* 
ception of him.* He was a profound thinker ; he had 
strong political opinions, if he had no moral principles ; 
he was at least as bold, daring, and decided in action as 
he was sagacious in council; his political and social 
tact — which is wisdom so quick and piercing as to seem 
unreasoning — had the promptitude and certainty of an 
instinct; and living in constant intercourse, hostile or 
friendly, with the ablest men of that stirring epoch, ha 
acquireil an undisputed ascendency over them all, by p: 

the simple influence of a keener intellect and a subllar 
tonc^u& 

Far from being devoid of political predilections and con- 
victions, his whole career, from the time he entered the 
States-General, showed that both were very strong in him. 
He had thought deeply and he felt keenly. TImt much 
of personal feeling entered into the motives which deter- 
mined him to the course he took, and that much of ego- 
tism and scorn of his fellow-men mingled with and alloyod 
his lofty and persevering ambition, cannot be denied, and 
is not to be wondered at We must read his character 
and career by the light which his early history throws over 
it, and we shall find there enough amply to explain both 
his st^eady preference for constitutional liberty after the 
English model, and the ardor and determination with 
which he threw himself into the most active ranks of the 
revolutionists. He had suffered too'much under the old 
T^qinu not to desire to sweep away a system which per- 
mitted such injustices as he had endured. He had seen 
too thoroughly the hoUowness and rottenness of every- [ 

thing around him, — the imbecile feebleness of the Court, i 

the greediness and impiety of the Church, the selfish and 
heartless profligacy of the higlier ranks, — to be of opin- 
ion that there was much worth preserving in the existing \i 

state of things. He had too fine a fancy and too powerful 
a mind not to participate in some measure in the hopes 

• To guard myadf agunft the pcmn>1e impQtotion of liATiiig } iof ro we d 
from Um rpomt work of Sir Henry Bnlwir, I may meiitioii thai thk 
dcetch of Tdl^ynnd WM ofigiBBny printed filtooi jMia agow 
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then entertained by all the more " erected spirits ** of the 
nation, of an era of glorious social regeneration. He wos 
a bishop against liis will ; he had lived in the very centre 
of all the elegant immoralities of Paris; and he had 
studied and conversed with Voltaire. He was the eldest 
son of one of the noblest families of Fiance, but having 
been lamed by an accident arising from the combined 
neglect of parents and menials, he was compelled, by one 
of those acts of family tyranny then by no means uncom- 
mon, to forego his birthright, and accef t the destiny of 
yonnger sons in that age and of that rank, ^-namely, to 
go into the Church. Without being allowed to return to 
the paternal roof, ho was transferred from his nurse's 
cottage to the ecclesiastical seminary of St Sulpice, and 
thence to the College of the SorbonncH He was made a 
priest without the slightest attention either to his wishes 
or his character. Boiling over with youthful passions, 
with healthy eneigy, with splendid talents, with mun- 
dane tastes, he was condemned by an act of flagrant in- 
justice to a life of celibacy, of inaction, and of religious 
duties which, in the case of one so devoid of devotional 
sentiment as he was, could only be the most IcathsnmQ 
and wearisome hypocrisy. What wonder that a mighty 
wrong like this should have sunk into his mind, and 
greatly modified his views and feelings, even if it did not 
sour his temper I At college he brooded over his morti- 
fication, looked his destiny in the face, and deliberately 
took his course. With rare powere like his, he felt that 
ol«curity was impossible, but Uiat he must rise by a dif- 
ferent ladder from the one he would himself have chosen. 
He resolved to triumph over those who had degraded him, 
bat to whom he knew himself in every way superior ; 
and he prepared himself to do so by sedulous and earnest 
study. He spoke little, he reflected much. Naturally 
both intelligent and anient, he taught himself to liecoiiie 
welHnformod. reserved, and self-nui trained; and fi^oni the 
timining which the Catholic Church has always given to 
its aenraots, he learned Uiat untiring and watchful pa- 
taence. that deep insight into men, that quick appreciation 
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of circumstances, those gentle and insinuating mannejv, 
that habitual quietude, that prompt and well-timed activ- 
ity, which were his most distinguishing qualities through 
life, and his chief instruments of success. When he had 
completed his theological studies he entered the world, — 
to enioy it and subdue it He was known as the Abb<S 
de Perigoid. " Contrari^ dans les goftts " (says Mignet), ** il 
y entra en m^ntent, pr6t k y agir en r^volutionnaire. 11 
y obtint, dte I'abord, la reputation d*un homme avec lequel 
il fallait compter, et qui, ayant un beau nom, un grand 
calme, infiniment d'esprit, quelque chose de gracieux qui 
captivait, de malicieux qui efTrayait,* beaucoup d*ardeur 
contenue par une prudence suffisante et conduite par one 
extreme adresse, devait n^cessairement r^ussir." 

He soon became agent-general for the cleigy, — an. 
office of great influence and importance, — and subse- 
quently bishop of Autun, and when the States-General 
met, he was elected as deputy from his diocese. He was 
now thirty-five years of age. He at once embraced the 
popular side, and became prominent and powerful His 
voice was raised in favor both of liberty of thought and 
of eauality of civil rights. Hp supported the union of 
the tnree oitlers, — the first great step of the revolution ; 
he persuaded the Assembly to decide against those man' 
daU tmp&atifs, which would have made its members the 
mere slaves and mouthpieces of their constituents ; he 
w*as one of eight who were selected to prepare the New 
Constitution which was to regenerate the country; he 
was appointed to report upon a system of National Edu- 
cation, and the memoir which he presented to the Assem- 

* Talleynmd, at hb first entrance into society, aimed himielf with 
that fine and tubtle wit which has made him ao renowned, and by one or 
two crashing repartees made himself both respected and feared. But in 
general at this period his sayings were distinguished rather for fmnm . 
than STTerity. He was in thfl saion of the Due de Choisenl when the 
Duchms De N— — waa aiiiiounoiHl. She waa a liuly who*e advvutun« 
Wi*ra thoii thfl talk of ill Pari^, and an (•xalaiiintion of oh 1 oh I fscapnl 
the Abb^ so loud that the Duchess who entered at that moment heard 
it. As soon as the oompany were seated round the table, the lady said, 
" Je Tondrais bien sayoir, M. I'Abb^ pounmoi roue area dit oh I oh'l 
knqueis aoia enti^ t ** " Point, Madamt^ (raplied the Abb^), " vom 
Sfw Bd ontMida. J'ai dit ah I ah I " 
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bly not only obtained an instant and vast celebrity, but 
foniied the fonndation of the plan then adopted, and 
which exists with little change to the present day. Be- 
tides these labors he paid special attention to the finances, 
which were then in a most deplorable condition ; he sup- 
ported the proposals of Necker ; and it was on his motion 
that the Attembly resolved on the seizure and sale of all 
ecclesiastical property as belonging to the state, and on 
the redaction of the.cleigy from the position of inde- 
pendent proprietors to' that of salaried emploifA. In 
doing this he proposed to improve the condition of the 
inferior clergy, while he hoped at tiie same time to avert 
a national bankruptcy. At the same time he supported 
the equalization of imposts, and the entire suppression 
.of all feudal and seignorial rights. Finally, he was a])- 
pointed by his colleagues to draw up an address to the 
nation explaining and justifying the proceedings of the 
Assembly, and so admirably did ho discbarge this func- 
tion, that he was shortly afterwards elected President, by 
a lai^ majority. 

What might have been his course during the subse- 
quent and more stormy, phases of the Revolution we 
cannot pretend to conjecture. Happily for him he was 
saved from havinc to take a x>art in scenes where almost 
any part would have been questionable, objectionable, 
and unsafe. He had resigned, or rather abjured, bis 
clerical functions, and earlv in 1702 was sent to England 
on a diplouiatic iiiisMlun, the object of which wiis to sul)- 
stituto a national for a court alliance. Thirty-eight years 
afterwards, at the age of seventy-six, he was again ac- 
credited to the same country on a similar errand. His 
first and last diplomatic acts at least were consistent and 
in unisoiL He remained in England Twith the exception 
of a short visit to Paris^ till the following year, when 
Bobespierre proscribed him, and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Pitt ordered him to quit tlie country in twenty-four 
boors. His residence here, chiefly in the society of 
Madame de Stael, increased his admiration for our insti- 
tatkniSy but be was ill-received in the higher circles, — 
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being regarded partly as an apostate priest, partly as a 
reputed profligate, partly as an intriguing revolutionist 
But those who knew him at this period describe him as 
one of the most fascinating of companions, quiet^ gentle, 
caressing, and attentive, — speaking little, but when he 
did speak, compressing volumes into a single phrase. 
Champfort relates that when Rhulhiire observed, " Je ne 
sais pourquoi j'ai la reputation d*dtre mdchant : je n*ai 
fait qu'une mechancet4 dans ma vie," Talleyrand, who 
had taken no part in the conversation, and sat at a distant 
corner of the room, asked, with deIil)orate si^ificanco, 
"Et quand finira-t-elle ?" On another occasion, when 
relating some atrocity of one of his colleagues, his au- 
ditor remarked, ** Mais Thomme qui a pu commettre une 
pareille action est capable d'assassiner/' " D'assassiner, 
non" .... (said Talleyrand, reflectively) • • • • ''d'em* 
poisonner, oul"* 

Proscribed in France, and banished from England, M. 
de Talleyrand went to America, and, as a Memoir which 
he afterwards read before the National Institute testifies, 
did not waste his time while there. But when a better 
day began to dawn after the overthrow of the Keign - of 
Terror, Ch^nier, at the instigation of Madame de Stael, 

J procured a decree of the Convention, erasing his name 
rom the list of emigrants and pennitting his return. 
He re-entered France, and after a short interval was 
mndo Minister of Foreign Aflaira under the Directory ; 
but as Ihoy booanio inoro and luotx) inil>ocilo, and a chango 
more and more inevitable and desirable, bo was, or con- 
trived to be, dismissed in the early part of 1799 ; and 
thus found himself ai; liberty to assist Buonaparte in his 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire, which it is difficult not 
to regard as, under the circumstances, the greatest ser- 
vice he ever rendered to his country. Madame de Stael 
never forgave his adhesion to the popular young hero.'f 



* A iVicnd liATing fpoken of Si^jet m "nn homme profond,** — 
" rrofond . . . . oe o'est pM le mot (nid TaUejrnnd) ; ''o*ctt ersiiz, 
trfcs ereux, auo toqi Tonles dire.** 

t When " IMphine ** appeMvd, Madun« d« StaSl wm omrentlT r«- 
portad to htTt dnwa boUi heneir udM. d« Talkyraiid thcnio, — 1miw 
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But Talleyrand saw that France was perishing for want 
of a government; that her political notabilities were 
neither honest enough, wise enough, nor able enough to 
lescno and regenerate her; disorder in the finances, dis- 
oiganisation in the interior,- and disaster abroad, all clam- 
ored loudly for a clmngo; and in the vigoi*uus iiitollect, 

i:l;;iuitlo sa^iiclty, mid ihiu will o( llio young conriuumi* 
of Italy, Tallevrand, like most Frenchmen, rccognixcd 
the Man for the crisis, — thomtM nAcs8aire,BB Necker 
termed him. The mode in which the Directory and its 
councils were overthrown was audacious and violent 
enough ; but the result went far to justify the actors. 
Order at home and victory abroad followed in quick suc- 
cession ; tlie finances were restored ; confidence was re- 
awakened ; the funds rose ; * an admirable system of 
administmtion was established ; France was at once recou' 
diiuied, after ten years of misery, crime, and chaos ; and 
the period from 1800 to 1807, during which Talleyrand 
was the principal minister, was beyond example the most 
glorious in her annals. It is true that much of tlie work 
of Talleyrand's earlier years was upset: much however 
remained indestructible. It is true that under Napoleon 
France enjoyed only the shadow of those Parliamentarv 
institutions to which Talleyrand was sincerely attached, 
and which formed part of the original constitution urged 
upon and adopted by the First Consul ; but probably by 
this time the experienced Minister had begun to feel that 
at that crisis a man Mas more important than an institu- 
tion, — which it must be allowed had not been attended 

■elf as Delphine, him m MndAine de Vernon. Tallejrmnd met her 
•hortly Aftenrtirdiji, and paiil her the uanal complimenta on the perform- 
ance, adding, in his gentlest and Bweeti*8t roice, the keen Mirca>»ii), *' On 
■t'asaareqne nous ysommes tons les denx, rouset moi, dljuiaisen/emmea,'* 
* An enemr of Talle^nd haring hinted to Buonaparte that the ex- 
abb^ bad becoma rery nch, and probably by no retj creditable means, 
tba First Consnl took him to task in his usual rude and brusque man- 
Bcr. " On m*asfture one rons Ites tr^ riche, dtoym ; comment eela 
■a pe«t-il f ** " nien ae plus simple ** (replied the reidr-witted and im- 
pertvfbable conrtier); "j'ai achet^ lea imtea ta vei'U du diz-huit nnt- 
iMtre, ri Jo let ai rcTendus 1$ lenikwutim.** Could there be a more elTco- 
tiw siltneer, or ft mors delioftU ftad aabCte eomplimant t Boona p artt 
iMd sol ■■otbir word t* aay. 
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with any brilliant success. It is trae that during his 
period of office Talleyrand had to sanction and transact 
many acts of ityustice and oppression to foreign nations, 
and to witness much tyranny at home ; but he probably 
satisfied himself with reflecting that he was serving his 
chief and agj^ndi/Jug his country. lie quitted odlco 
ailor Iho Poivcu of Tilnlt, whou Fmiioo was at hor oulnii- 
nating point lie sot his face steadily against the Em- 
peror's subsequent aggressions. He condemned the 
invasion of Spain so severely, that Napoleon, in deep 
indignation, deprived him of his dignity at court as 
Grand Chamberlain. His deep and far-seeing sagaci^ 
robably perceived that the ambition of the Emperor 
lad blinded and impaired his genius, and that he liad 
embarked in a course which must lead to ultimate reac- 
tion and ruin. In all likelihood this ruin was greatly 
hastened by his retirement from the direction of affairs, 
for his coolness, patience, and wisdom had often tempered 
the hastiness and impetuosity of Napoleon. " Le grand 
esprit de Napoldon et le bon sens de M. de Talleyrand " 
(says Mignet)" scmblaient faits Tun pour Fautra Co qu'il 
y avait d*inventif, de ficoud, de hardi, d'impdtueux, dan^ le 

Sremier, avait besoin de ce qu'il y avait de net, de froid, 
'avis^, de sftr, dans le second. L'un avait le g6nie de 
Taction, I'autre celui du conseiL L'un projetait tout ce 
u'il y avait de grand, I'autre dvitait tout ce qu'il y avait 
e dangereux ; et le fougue cr&trice de l'un pouvait £tre 
heureusement temp^ree par la lenteur circonspecte de 
I'autre. M. de Talleyrana savait faire perdre du temps k 
I'empereur lorsque sa colore ou sa passion I'auraient 
poussiS h dos mcsures prdcipitdcs, et lui donnait lo moyen 
de se montrer plus habile en devenant plus calme. Aussi, 
disait-il, aveo une exag^ration spirituelle dans la forme, 
mais non sans vdriuS : ' L'Empereur a 6t& compromis lo 
jour o& il a pu faire un quart d'hleure plus tot ce que 
j'obtenais qu'il fit un quart d'heure plus tard.'* La 

* It Is interettimr to we how cIomIt thU Mooiant talUes with thai 
gi^reiihjrM. Thien,lnhisCoiimilAtatr£mpirt: ** Toatofoit. il aviit «b 
mkit% monl, o*4tait d'aimer la paix mm «b aiattre qui aimait k 
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perto d'on pareil conseiller dot £tre nn malheur poor lui, 
en attendant qu'ello devint un danger." * 

Napoleon never forgave Talleyrand his condemnation 
of the Spanish invasion. He hated him, as he hated all 
who opposed his will or criticised his measures ; but at 
tlie same time he knew him too well not to fear him. He 
suspected his designs and dreaded his intrigues ; but he 
dai^ not take any decided steps against him, and Talley- 
land was far too wary to give him any excuse. Under 
the irritating influence of these feelings the Emperor lost 
no opportunitjr of menacing and insulting the retired 
minister, often in the vulgarost and rudest manner. Some 
of these sallies Talleymnd endured with the imperturba* 
Ue and impassive manner which distinguished him, 
some be retorted with spirit and success.t But those 
who read the account .of tne scenes which passed between 
these amis iauirtfaiM will find little reason either for 

gQfm t ct de 1« laUwr voir. Don^ d*iiii goAt exqniii, d*an tact sAr, 
mimM iTmjm fattMm utiU^ il poarait rendro de r^riUbles icrvicea, seule- 
■iMit en oppcnont k ra)v>n(lance de parole, de plnme, et d'action da 
Premier Coiiaal, m eobri^U, m parfaite mcsnre, mm ptnchmU m4m$ d «§ 
rien/nirt," 

* K« pnrenuneiit which diagraced Talleyrand or waa dekerted hj 
him erer proaperrd long after hit retirpment. " Sire '* (mid he once by 
way of exolanatkm of the fact to Lonia XVIII.), " il y a qnelque choee 
laexpUcabM en noi qnl porta malhenr aaz goaTcmemena qui ma 

T When the Spanish nrincea were bronght to France they were con* 
rigned to the chai^ of M. de Talleyrand, who was obliged to be their 
beat at his coantry-hoase. It was mroored that one of them employed 
his forerd leiaare in scdacing Madame de T. It ia said, we know not 
with what tmth, that Napoleon had the Vnitality to Ten tare on soma 
insQltingannsion to this ramor, in conTemtion with Talleyrand him- 
•elt The Omnd Chamberlain replied with hia nsual immovable calm- 
ness, '* II cat rrmi. Sire, qn*il eAt ^t^ mienx U pour Vhonncur de win 
UttkaU U sevr U mien qa*il na fAt Jamais qnestion de ces Princt^ 
d'Capagna. Whether this be tme or not, the following nnqneationabW 
la : when Talleyrand appeared at the Emperor's lev6t alter the battle of 
Leipsie, tha latter aeooated him with hia nanal IrtiMpuri^ accnited him 
•f caballing against him, Mid orerwhelmed him with the moat rchemmt 
irpfoachea,. niding by saying, " Mala, prenes garde, ai JVtaia malade 
daag^fvoaement, Je Tona aTertia, rooa aeries mort arant moi.** " 8ire ** 
laMwnrd tha eonrtier, with tha moat polite Mnile), "Ja n'araia paa beaoin 
«*!« parea tTertiswrnent pour adrnaer an del dct vosaz bitaa anlcBi 
k MMMTTiUiMi dct Joiut da TOtft Mi^iafli." 
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wonder or for blame, if the ex-ministei's patriotic desirs 
for the termination of Napoleon*8 reign was heightened 
by something of personal animosity. Bo Uiis as it majr, 
Talleyrand remained in a state of watchful inaction tUl 
the Allies approached Paris in 1814, when it became evi- 
dent that Napoleon's career was ended, and that all a 
good citizen could do was to make the best terms be 
could for his countiy, both with tlie enemies who had 
conquered her, and with the sovereign who was to mount 
upon her throne. This task Talleyrand undertook with 
unusual vivacity and enoigy. After the capitulation ho 
saved France from much misery, and possibly from a 
civil war, by his resolute opposition to any mesxhicrmine, 
such as a regency and the proclamation of Napoleon's 
son, or of Bemadotte, as was once proposed. ''Non^ (said 
ho to Alexander) who had a lingering admiration for Na- 
poleon, which made him unwilling utterly to destroy 
him), — *'non. Sire, il n'y a que deux choses possiUes — 
Buonaparte ou Louis XVIII. Buonaparte est un prin- 
cipe: Louis XVIII. est un priucipe — tout ce qui n'est 
ni I'un et I'autre n-*est qu'une intrigue." He therefore sup- i; 

ported with all his influence the restoration of the Bour- |i 

bons; but, cognizant of their incurable character, and \ 

faithful to his old political ideas, he insisted upon the f 

promulgation of ''the Charter/' which established a con* 
stitutional monarchy and two Chambers. The basis of 
the institutions which governed Franoe from 1814 to 
1830 she owed to Talleyrand. 

His next task was a far more difficult one. It was to 
act as minister for the foreign affairs of a conquered 
country, and in a camp of conquerors met to decide i 

upon her limits and her fate. His genius was never so \ 

manifest as at the Congress of Vienna. He had to deal i 

with sovereigns burning to avenge spoliations and hu- | 

miliations which no doubt might justify the severest re- ( 

taliation, and furious at the suflcrings and maltreatments 
they had undergone ; he had to persuade them' to turn 
their vengeance against Napoleon, not against Franoe. l 

They had met to despoil and deal with her at their free 
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pleasure ; he had to induce them to admit her as one of 
the hi<;h contracting powers. He succeeded, chiefly 
through his influence with Alexander, in obtaining a seat 
at their councils, and once there, his supreme ability soon 
gave him an irresistible ascendant : he succeeded in sow- 
ing dissension between the Allies, and at ]a.st in persuad- 
ing them that it would be a bed and shallow policy to 
weaken France too much. But in the mean time Louis 
XVIIL, freed from the counsels of his wise minister* 
whose superiority annoyed and eclipsed him, had com- 
mitted folly after folly, had disgusted the army, and 
alienated the returning affections of the people. Napo- 
leon had landed from Elba, and was again upon the 
throne, while Louis was a fugitive at Ghent Tlie Allies 
had to commence a new war, and the crowning victory of 
Waterloo, and the surrender of Napoleon, placed France 
more completely at their mercy than before. Tlieir in- 
dignation was, of course, more vehement than ever, and 
the task of Tdle3rrand in appeasing them incomparably 
more difficult; and finding his efforts of no avail, either 
to control the irritated monarch or pacify his furious al- 
lies, he quitted office to avoid signing the humiliating 
treaty of 1815. Before doing so, however, he had per- 
suaded Louis XVIII. to issue the Proclamation of Cam- 
brai, promising a more faithful adherence to, and a more 
liberal interpretation of, the Charter, and greater defer- 
ence to those notions of liberty which the revolution of 
1789 had indelibly rooted in the minds of the peopla He 
had the utmost difficulty in persuading the incurable old 
Bourbon that the permanence of his throne depended ou 

• •• D^ji d« Vieniw U araitfcrit k Louis XVIII. t<mte§ l«i fantos qu'on 
rpproehait k ton gonTernement tn 1814 : Tab^ndon He la coc«rde tri- 



r^r k dft Kofnin«« nomria dana I'^miffration, ^trmns«r» anz Meca et aaz 
•entimcna da U iiatimi noavrUe, qvi avaient alarm^ aaa intMtM et aoa- 
Uri aaa haiiiM ; H rabaaooa d*iiii miniaUra homog^na, foraMnt nil eon- 
■aU reapoiiaab1«. diric^ par wa prMdnt, H captbto dt foaTUMi;' 
— Mmubt, JMm HUUH f m. 
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his management of the democratic spirit^ and that the 
adoption of the policy of the L^timiats would be fatal to 
him. The king became anxious to get rid of his import- 
unate councillor, and by way of ninting to him the 
propriety of retiring, he asked him one day, how far it 
was to Yalengay, the country-seat of M. de Talleyrand. 
"Je ne sais pas au juste. Sire** (replied the minister), 
* roais il doit avoir environ le double du distance d'ioi k 
Gaud"; intimating that before he, Talleyrand, could 
reach Yalencay, Louis, deprived of the safeguard of his 
counsel, would be again an exile. 

From tiie time of his retirement he took his place in 
the ranks of the Liberal opposition in the Chamber of 
Peers, and steadily set his face against the oppression 
and reactionary follies of the Restoration. In 1830 
what he had long foreseen took place : a new revolution, 
patiently toiled for during fifteen years of selfishness and 
blunders, again drove the Bourbons into exile, and sum- 
moned the veteran diplomatist into public life once more. 
He gave Louis Philippe the benefit of his multifarious 
experience, and accepted the embassy to England, with 
the view of cementing that alliance between the two 
countries which had been the earliest object of his official 
life. That done, he once more retired into privacy ; and 
died at the age of eighty-four, with faculties and cheer- 
fulness alike unimpaired, — though no man had lived 
through scenes more calculated to crush the one and ex- 
haust the other. 

The great crime against political morality with which 
he is reproached — his inconstancy — seemed at all times 
to lie very lightly on his conscience. He spoke of his 
chan^ without the smallest embarrassment or shame, 
allegmg that what he served was not this or that gov- 
ernment^ but his country, under the political form which 
it had put on for the time being ; that he was faithful to 
each administration so long as it suited France, and 
wisely and honestly consulted her interests ; and that he 
never deserted any till it had become the duty of every 
good eitiien to do sa He has also been severaly rt 
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proodied with avarice and corruption, and probably the 
cliai^ge was not without foundation ; but there is no rea- 
son to believe that he ever betrayed or sold his country 
or his employers for his own private interests ; and at a 
period when it was customary and almost an avowed 
transaction for ministers to receive vast presents, called 
poU-d&^n, from powers or parties whom they had been 
able to gratify and serve, we can scarcely judge a man 
according to the purer delicacy and severer standard of 
to-day. This much is certain, — that, surrounded with 
enemies and beset with dangers at every period of his 
jmblic life, he was never known to counsel a violence or 
to be guilty of a vengeance ; he punished his adversaries 
by b(m$ mots alone ; he was in all things a moderator and 
a friend of peace; and in private life he was gentle, 
amiable, and singularly beloved by all who were admitted 
to his intimacv. The character of his intellect was in ' 
many respects Italian mther than French ; and to find 
liis parallel we must go back to the statesmen who ruled 
Florence and Milan during the Middle Ages. His sub- 
tlety and/fu»0 belonged to both countries : his patience, 
his quietness, his imperturbable sweetness of temper, 
were exclusively Italian; while tliere was something 
almost feminine in the seductive attractiveness of his 
manner. On the whole, if we consider the moral atmos- 
phere in which he was bom and bred, the false position 
in which eariy injustice had placed him, tlie fearful times 
in which he lived and acted, — times eminently fatal to 
all high enthusiasm, to all fixed opinions, to all inflexible 
constancy, — times which tried the courage of the bravest, 
the convictions of the most obstinate, the faith of the 
most earnest, — we shall be disposed to judge him with 
unwonted indulgence, and may perhaps be justified in 
pfonouncing him as worthy of esteem and admiration as 
any public man can be who lays claim to no lofty senti- 
ment, no stem principles, and no spirit of self-denial or 
•df-sacrifice. 

Of Benjamin Constant, the friend and ally of Madame 
da Statt for upwards of twenty years, we have left our- 
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aclvcs little space to speak ; and in truth his 'wns a ^rpe 
of character with wliich, thoup^h well worth studying, 
we can feel little sympathy. He was a second Voltaire, 
almost as clever as the first, even more selfish and ^tis- 
tical, and with none of his redeeming benevolence and 
sincerity. By universal consent he was, among men, the 
most brilliant converser of his age. All his contempo* 
raries speak of his e^mi as something perfectly wonderful 
and enchanting. In the tribune he was formidable from 
his wit and pungency. As a writer he was acute, spark- 
ling, and subtle. His letters are models of grace and 
finesse, — as heartless and affected as those ofWalpole, 
but incomparably cleverer and more entertaining. But 
he was spoilt and blas^ at a veiy early age, — "viSed up" 
before most young men have even begun to taste the en- 
joyments of life. At the a<i:e of three-and-twenty his 
who]e soul was withered and dried up : * he had tried 
eveiything, and thrown everything aside ; he had ana^ 
lyzed everything, and found everything hollow and de- 
ceptive ; he had exhausted the pleasures and interests of 
tlie world, and pronounced them all to be ** weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable." He had " travelled from Dan to 
Beersheba, and found all barren.** His heart had become 
as arid as tlie desert sand ; he was a persificur to the veiy 
core; profoundly cynical and profoundly sceptical, he 
loved nothing and believed in nothing ;'!' and a deep and 

* In one oC4iifl letters to Madame de Charri^re he thus deaeribes him- 
self in 1703 : *' niaa^ aar tont, ennny^ de tont, amer, ^late, aree vne 
aorte de aenaibilit^ qui ne aort qu*4 ma tonrmenter, mobile an point da 
pnaser pour fol, am'et k dea acc^ de m^lancolie qui interrompent tooa 
mea plana, et me font at^ir, pendant qu*i1a dnrent, eomme ai J'aTaia 
r(>nouc^ k tout. ..... Ccmment Toolei-Toua que je riuadaaa, que Ja 

plai8<% que je vive?" 

t The work of Constant, " De la Religion," which orounied him at 
intervale for thirty yean, is the only one of map^itnde he naa left ha* 
hind him ; and it ia characteristic of the man that the first portion and 
outline of it was written on the backs of packa of pUyinfC-cardai ' Alter 
his strange piece of political inconsistency (joining Ruonaparta during 
"the Hundred Daya ), he wrote an exculpation of himaelf to Louis 
XVIII., which waa farorably receired, and he waa pardoned. A friend 
eomplimented him on the occaaion : '* Eh bien, Totre m^rooire a rfoasl ; 
alle a Mrsnad^ la Roi." "Jene m'^tonne pat** (lepUad Oooatiat) } 
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^.^ poxalyziiif^ oonviction of the brevity and worthlessness of 

life had desolated all feeling and destroyed all enei^. 
He was one of the most hopeless of characters, — an in- 
tellecttial and self-observing libertina He had drank at 
every fountain, vrhether of refined or illicit pleasure ; and 
> ht had analyzed each sensation as he went alon^. No deep 

J affeeiion, no absorbing passion, no earnest or solemn 

thoodit^ seems ever to have entered his heart ; he was 
dinolnte en jphUasaphe ; and, as the poet sajrs, — 

** Wliera tiich fairiet once hmw danoedf 
No gnM will em* grow. 

In 1790 — in the midst of the heart-stirring events 
irhidi were then agitating his own country, and exciting 
the attention of the whole civilized world — he writes 
thus to the fatal friend, Madame de Charriire, whose con- 
Tersation and intimacy had so greatly contributed to 
wither up his young spirit: — 

; Tlus on y pense, et plus on est ol a ha do chercber lo cut 

4 homo da cette sottiso qu'on appelle lo monde. Je no com- 

* prends ni la but, ni rarcbitecte, ni lo peintre, ni les figures de 

cette lanteme magiquo dent j'ai Thonncur do faire partio. 

Le oomprendrai-jo mieuz quand j'aurai disparu de dessus le 

^ sph^ ^troite et obscure dans laquclle il plait k je no sais quel 

invisible pouvoir de me faire dansor, bon grd, mal gr6 1 C'est 

oe que j'ignore ' Tbomson, Tautour dos Sauons^ passait 

•ouvent des jours eDtiera dous son lit, et quand on lui de- 
mandait pourquoi il ne so levait pas : *J see no motive to rite, 
•MM,' r^pondatt-iL Ni rooi non plus, je no vols de motifs 
pour rien dans ce monde, et je n'ai do goiit pour rico.^ 

Six months later he writes again: — 

** Ce n'est pas comma me trouvant dans des circonstances 
affligeantes que je me plains de la vie : jo suis parronu k ce 
point de d^busement que Je ne eauraie que dUirer si tout 
d^peadait de moi, et que je suis oonvaincu que je no serais 
duis aucune situation plus beureux que je ne le suis. Cette 
eooviotion et le sentiment profond et constant de la bri^et6 
de la vie me ikit tomber le livre ou la plume des mains, 
toutes les fbis que j*^adie. Nous n'avons plus de motifs 
poor aoqn4rir de la Q^oire^ pour conqudrir un empire ou pour 
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fiure on bon Itrre^ que nous n*eii aTons pour fidre one proaM- 
nade ou une partie de whist" 

He was in this deplorable state of mind — the ^aexk* 
chanted man of pleasure, the unbelieving Epicurean, the 
subtle analyst of himself — when he first (in 1794) met 
Madame de Stael in Switzerland. The effect she produced 
upon him was instantaneous and lasting ; and she would 
have cured him of his cynicism and ybUairism^ if the 
malady had not been too deep-seated for radical recoveiy. 
She made him at once almost earnest and enthusiastia 
For the first time we find in his letters a tone of serious* 
ness and a capacity of admiration. He speaks of her V 

thus to his old fiiend : — t : 

'' Je U crois tr&s active^ trte imprudente, tr&s pailante, mait t 

bonnei oonfiante, et se liyrant de bonne foL Une pnuve 
qu'elle n'est pas uiiiquement une machine pariante, <rest le 
vif intMt qu'elle prend 4 tons ceux qu'elle a oonnus et qui 
soufirent" 



i 



And a few days afterwards he says : — ; 

** Dcpuis que je la connais mieux, je trouve une grande diffi- li 

calt6 k ne pas mo ripandre sans oesse en ^logesi et 4 ne pas I 

donner k tous ceux k qui je porle le spectacle de mon int^ret h 

et do mon admiration. J'ai raremcnt vu une reunion paroille t 

do quality ^tonnantes et attrajantcs, autant de brilUmt et de I; 

justcsse, une bienTeillance aussi expansive et aussi cultiv^ « 

autant do gdn^rosit^ une politcsse aussi douce et aussi sou- ii 

tcnue dans le monde, tant de channe, de simplicity d'abandon [ 

dans la soci^t6 intime. Cest la seconds femme que j'ai trou« ( 

v^ qui m'aurait pu tenir lieu de tout Tunivers, qui aurait pu l 

fttre un monde 4 elle seulo pour moi : vous saves quelle a M * 

la premiere. Madame de Stad a infiniment plus d'esprit dans i 

la conversation intime que dans le monde ; ello sait parfiute- v ' 

ment tomter, oe que ni vous ni moi ne pensions ; elle sent ) 

Tesprit des autres aveo autant de plaisir quo le sion ; elle fait ^ 

valoir ceux qu'elle aime avee une attention ing^nieuse et con- ^ ,_ 

stante^ qui prouve autant do bont^ que d'esprit Enfin, o'est ^ ; 
un Hn 4 part^ un etrs supMeur tel qu'il s'en rencontre peut- 

toe un par si^e^ et tel que ceux qui I'approchent, le connais- i [ 

■snt et soot sea ami% d^ive^t ne pas exigor d'autre bonheur.* i * 
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.1 Beiyamiii Constant was faithful through life to his 

* early admiration for this remarkable woman : he lived 
much with her both at Paris and at Coppet ; he accom- 

I panied her to Germany ; and was henceforth one of the 

' greatest ornaments of her brilliant circle. Of the life 

] they led at Coppet, the following delicious picture is 

\ given by Sainte-Beuve : — 
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^ " Les conTorsations philosophiquos, litt^raircs, toi^ours pi- 

i quantas ou ^lev^es, s'eogageaient vers onzo heures du matin, 4 

I la reunion du d^jeunor ; on les rdsumait au diner, dans Tin- 

.« terraUe du diner au souper, lequel avait lieu k onxe heures du 

} soir, et encore au-dolit souvent jusqu' aprte minuit Beigomin 

\ CoiMtant et Madame de StaSl y tenaient surtout le d^ Cest 

i U que Benjamin Constant^ que, plus jeune, nous n'avons gudre 

\ Tu que bksd, sortant de sa raiUerie trop inv^t^r^ par un en- 

t thousiasme un peu iactice, causour toujours prodigieusement 

I spirituel, mais ches qui Tesprit, 4 la fin, avait hdriU de toutes 

les aiitroe faculty et passions plus puismintes, c'cst Ik qu'il so 

montrait avec feu ot naturcllcniont ce que Madame do 8ta(!l le 

procliunait sans prevention, ie premier esprit du monde : il ^tait 

: eortes le plus grand dcs hommes distingu^s. Lours csprits du 

I moins, k tous les deux, se convenaicnt toujours ; ils ^taient 

'2 ears de s'entondre par 1)L Rien, au dire des t^moins, n*6tait 

eblouissant et supirieur comme lour conversation engag^e 

dans ce cercle choisi, eux deux tenant la raquotte magique du 

j discours,' et so ronvoyant, durant dcs hourcs, sans nmnquor 

t jamais, le volant de mille pons^ entro-crois^es." 

m 

I Under the influence of Madame de Stael's enthusiasm, 

] Benjamin Constant entered the career of politics, and 

soon distinguislicd liimsolf as liberal in opinions and 
frandcur by temper. But though always eminent, lie 
was never powerful An unrivtoled con verser, an elo- 
quent orator, a brilliant and most interesting writer, he 
iret could never attain a position of real influence or 
ligh consideration, and accomplished less tlmn many men 
of far inferior capacity. Why was this 7 It was simply 
that all the display of his consummate intellect was an 
unreal show ; his heart was dust and ashes ; his character 
was a shifting sand. He had no strong convictions, no 
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settled principles, no earnest purpose. He was a liberal 
politician, who neither esteemed nor loved his fellow-men, 
— a student and professor of religion, who yet held no 
creed and could attain to no faith, — a man who had 
skimmed the surface of every emotion, but never pene- 
trated to the depth or the dignity of a passion. A mock- 
ing spirit presided over his whole being; to him- there 
was nothing reverend ; for him there was nothing sacred. 
He had early profaned the Temple of the Lord, and the 
mmu diviniar fled from the desecrated ahrine^ and left it 
emp^, desolate^ and undean. 
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BBmSH Ain) FOBEIGN CHABACIEBISTICS. 

"TTTN Philooophe aous lea Toits," by M. fimfle Sou- 
vJ Testre, in one of the pleasantest and prettiest little 
boolcK that has ever fallen into our hands. It is the more 
interesting and surprising as having issued from the 
press of raris ; and, after the vehement, diseased, and 
tncchanalian pages of Balzac, Engine Sue, and Victor 
Hugo, is medicine to our scandalized morality, balm to 
our wounded sensibility, rest to the wearied fancy, and 
poeitive refreshment to the irritated eye. To come to it 
after such reading is like the " crystalline fount " after the 
* feculent flood," — like the •* pure breezes of mom " after 
the heated and morbific atmosphere of the hospital or 
the gaming-house, — like the green fields and fresh vege* 
tation of the country and the spring, after the glare and 
fumes of a gaudy and gns-lighted tlicatra We feel that 
we have escaped from intoxication to sobriety, from the 
vortex of passion to Uie peace of nature, from that >vhich 
is simply noxious or revolting, to that which gives true 
pleasure and does real good. 

We rejoice to see tht^ such a book can come out of the 
heart of France, — that such pictures can still be relished 
there, — that such a life as is hero depicted can still be 
led there. For though the tone of the book is pure, and 
all its sentiments are humane, genial, and gentle, it is as 
remote as possible from anytliing mawkish or maudlin. 
It has nothing of the pastoral tenderness, the overdone 
Arcadianism, which mode the popularity of the romance 
of Bemardin de St Pierre nearly as sure a sign of an un- 
b^thy state of the publio mind as the lioentious novels 
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that appeared at the same time, and divided with it the 
favor of the reading world of France. Nor has it anj 
closer similarity to the Swiss love-stories, and pictur^ 
and praises of savage life, with wliich Bonsseau dazded 
and delighted the fancy of the profligate and sophisti* 
cated dames of Paris, in the heinous days of Louis XY. 
Its pathos is all natural ; its sentiments are all genuine 
and unforced, — the reflections of a contented and kind- 
hearted man who philosophizes from his garret on the 
motley world beneath him, and mingles with it in his 
own humble sphere. It indicates that there is still a por- 
tion of the heart of France sound and unperverted; and 
what is morb to our immediate purpose, it gives a veiy 
interesting glimpse into some of those points of Conti- 
nental life and character, in which it has a marked supe- 
riority to our own, — peculiarities which it would be wdl 
if we could transplant^ and which incline us to a certain 
uncomfortable misgiving that some of our aims and 
exertions may be i^dly misdirected, and that we may^ 
oftener tlian Wo deem, be sailing on a Mrrong tack. 

The book is in the form of fragments from the diary 
of a man of fair education and of very humble fortunes, 
such as may be found in numbers, not only in Paris, but 
all over the Continent, who lives solitary and contented 
in his garret"^ supporting himself in tolerable comfort on 
the meagre salary of a subordinate government employif, 

couloub with iM)Vorly wln'lo sonuro ngninst indigence, 
watching tlie world around him with a cheerful and sympa- 
thizing smile, and enjoying the good things of life rather 
by contemplation than by actual participation. Unambi- 
tious and unstriving, too wise to risk that scanty stipend 
which moderate desires and skilful management have 
made into a competence for vaster but more precarious 
gains, he finds that everything conspires to teacn him the 
same lesson, namelv, in how small an apartment happi- 
ness may dwell, and how cheaply that aiuirtiaeut may bo 
furnished. Observation, ever on the alert, preserves him 
alike from envy or repining : he sees from his attic win- 
dow the luxmrious furniture of one opposite neighbor, an 
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acteess or siiiger, seized for debt, and her chamber rudely 

dismantled ; and the humble but alwajrs neat roibm of 

another vis^J^is, a sempstress, secure in its plodding and 

I unaspiring poverty. He returns from a homely supper, 

T — the one festal banquet of the year, — shared with a 

t family yet poorer than himself, and remembers that he 

1 left tne unrefined but joyous circle with the regretful ex- 

\ clamation, D(fd I and he meets the opulent lady who oc- 

-' cupies the first floor of the house next his own, returning 

*] jaded and ennuy^e from those gilded saloons where no joy 

\ is» and getting out of her carriage with the yawning ejac- 

l ulation, ** Enfin l^ On Now-Ycar^s Day, when iw is cus- 

j tomarv in France, and indeed throughout the Continent, 

j to visit friends and give or receive presents, our philoso- 

i pher» who had no friends, and was too poor to make pres- 

' ent8» was sitting somewhat moodily in his garret, for his 

i fire would not lights the day was rainy and the wood was 

1 damp, there was no milk left for breakfast, and the pot 

of sweetmeat was quite empty. There is a knock at 

the door, and Paulette enters, — a pale, thin, ill-dressed 

little girt >vlioso life ho had saved in a crowd two years 

before. 

^ II y a deux ans do cela ; dcpuis, je n'avois revu la petite 
qu*ii do longs intorrallos, ot je Tavais prcsquo oublidc ; mais 
Paulotte a la m^moire dcs bona cooure ; die viont an renou- 

* Tenement do I'ann^ m'ofirir scs souhaits do bonbeur. £llo 

m'apporte, en outre, un plant do violottcs on flours ; cllc-m£'mo 
Fa mis en terre ot cultiv^ ; c'cst un bicn qui lui appartient 
tout entier, car il a ^t^ conquis par sos soins, sa volont^, ct sa 

"^ patience. Co prdseut inattendu, la rougour modcsto do la 

petite fillo^ ot son compliment balbuti^ dissipont, commo un 
rayon du soloil, Tcsp^co do brouillard qui m'envoloppait le 
ccoor ; mos id^es passont bnisquement dcs teintos plomb^ 
du soir aux teintos los plus roees do Taurore. Je fais assooir 
Paulotte, ot jo rintorrogo gaiement 

^ La petite r^pond d'abord par dos monosjllabeo, mois bien- 
Xti los rAlos sont ronvors^ ot o'ost moi qUi entrecoupo do 
coortea interjections sos longuos coDfidenccs. La pauTre en- 
fimt mtee nne vie difficile. Orpholino depuis longtomps, ello 
est rest^i^ aveo son ftire et sa sour, 4 la charge d'uno vioillo 
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grand'm^ro qui lo8 a Hevet dt mithre^ oommo olio a ooiituroo da 
lo diro. Gopondant Paulotto I'aido maiutonant dans la oon- 
feotion des cartonnages, sa potito soour Porrine oommenoe 4 
coudirey ot Henri est apprenti dans une imprimerie. Tout 
irait bien, sans les pertes et sans Ics ohdmages, sans les habits 
qui s'uscnty sans les app^tits qui grandissent^ sans FhiTer qui 
obligo ^ acheter son soleil I Paidotte so plaint de oe que la 
chandoUo dure trop peu ot do oe que le bois ooCito trop cher. 
La chomin6o do lour mansardo est si grando qu*une falourde 
y produit reflfet d*une alLumctto ; olio est si prte du toit quo 
10 vent 7 renvoit la pluie, et qu'on y g^le sur T&tre en hiver ; 
aussi y ont-ils renonoi. Tout so borne ddsormais 4 un rtehaud 
do torro sur loquol ouit lo repas. La grand'mdre arait bien 
parl6 d'un po61o nuirohand6 chos lo rovondeur du ros-do-ohaus- 
s6o ; mais oolui-oi en a voulu sopt franosi et los temps sont 
trop diffioilos pour une paroillo d^ponso ; la famillo s*ost en 
oons6quonoe rdsign^ 4 avoir froid par ^nomie." 

The philosopher resolves to gratify his feelings by mak« 
ing this poor family a New- Year's present of their eoveted 
stove. Accordingly he gets an old one of his own repaired 
and put up in their room while all are absent at their 
daily work, and takes thorn besides a basket of wood 
out of his own winter provision, observing that the sacri- 
fice will only oblige him to warm himself by walking, or 
by going to bed earlier than usual 

The above extract may serve as a specimen of this little 
volume, and may explain wherein lies its charm. There 
is nothing remarkable in the events it relates, nothing 
brilliant in the pictures which it draws ; but an air of 
cheerful and healthy serenity broods over every page, and 
bespeaks a mind that has penetrated the true secret of 
life, and harvested its richest wisdom* Probably, how* 
ever, the real cause of the pleasure which the Dook is 
calculated to convey arises from the contrast between its 
atmosphere of rtpasc, and the feverish and busy world in 
which we live, and from the somewhat pregnant philo- 
sophical reflections which its perusal irresistibly suggests. 
It depicts the best and pleasantest features of Continental 
lif(^ and makes us pause awhile in our breathless and 
UDoeasing race, to consider whether we might not^ with 
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advantage both to aool and body, take a leaf out of our 
neighbor'a book. 

PJbe extremes of character in civilized man are to be 
lobnd in the Asiatic and the American, — the silent, dig- 
niiiedy placid, and stagnant Mussulman, and the striv- 
ing, posning, restless, progressive Yankee. Between these 
extremes lie the easy and joyous Celt, generallv content- 
ed with the passing hour, but often contentea with too 
little ; the stationary and phlegmatic German of the South, 
cautious and unaspiriug, frug^ and complacent ; the Nor- 
wegian, whose life in most thin^ resembles that of his 
Teutonic brethren ; the Swiss, who approximate nearer to 
ourselves ; and finally the British, only a few degrees less 
ambitious, insatiable, unresting, and discontented than 
their western offspring^] In the appendix to the second 
|)ait of Layard's ** Nineveh," there is a letter from a Turk- 
ish Cadi, so thoroughly Oriental in its spirit, so exactlv 
portrayiug those peculiar features of character in whicn 
the East differs from the West, and so amusingly astound- 
ing to men accustomed to look upon exertion, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the progress of wealth as the 
great ends of existence, that we cannot do better than 
quote it Tlie traveller had astonished the weak mind 
of his Mussulman friend, by applying to him for some 
statistical information regarding the city and province in 
which he had dwelt so long as a man in authority. Tlie 
Turk replies with this dignified and affectionate rebuke : — 

** My illustrious friend, and joy of my liver I 
'" The thing you ask of mo is both difficult and useless. 
Although I have passed all my days in this place, I have 
neither counted the houses nor have I inquired into the' 
number of the inhabitants ; and as to what one person loads 
on his mules, and another stows away in the bottom of his 
ship^ that is no business of mine. But above all, as to the 
previous history of this oity, God only knows the amount of 
dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the 
coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to 
inquire into it. 
^0 my sooll my Iambi seek not after the things 
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which ooncern thee not Thou oamest onto lu^ and wo wel- 

oomed thee : go in peace. f 

*' Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words ; and tliere ia j. 

no harm done, for the speaker is one and the listmieriaaBotlier. ^ 

After the fashion of thy people, thou hast wandered firom one 
. place to another, until thou art happy and content in iknm. t* 

We (praise he to God) were bom here, and nererdeairs to quit i. 

it Is it possible, then, that the idea of a general interoonne 
between mankind should make any impresaioii on our under- 
standing t God forbid I 

" Listen, my son I There is no wisdom equal onto Um j 

belief in God. He created the world ; and shall we likenour- \ 

selves to him in seeking to penetrate the mysteries of hia ' > 

creation t Shall wo say, Behold this star ^Huneth round that 
star, and this otlier star with a tail oometh and goeth in so 
manyyearst Let it go 1 He ftom whose hand it oamo wiU {; 

direct and guide it i '_ 

** But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside^ man, fixr I U 

am more learned than thou art, and have seen mors thmgs. P 

If thou thinkest that thou art in this respect better than I I ; 

am, thou art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that j . 

which I require not Thou art learned in the things I cars | 

not for ; aud as for that which thou hast seen, I defile it { 

Will much knowledge create tlice a double stomach, or wilt 
thou seek Paradise with thine eyes t 

" my friend I If thou wilt be happy, say, There is . '* 

no God but God 1 Do no evil, and thus wilt thou fear neither I 

man nor death ; for surely thine hour will come 1 i 

" The meek in spirit (£1 Fakir) l 

'*Ijuum Au Tadi.'' \ 

We think our readers will agree with us that there ia ! 

something very touching in this singular e£fusion, with f 

its strange mixture of complacent ignorance and pious 
trust, its content bordering on apathy, and its lofty com- 
passion for the laborious follies of the struggling and toil- 
ing Frank. Of course we are not writing to recommend 1 
such a state of mind. We merely wish to observe that | 
it contains the germ and element of a wisdom to which j 
our busy bustling existence is a stranger. As a pendant 
to this epistle we may give an anecdote that we once 
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beard of that class of Celts leho in insouciant content 
most nearly resemble the Asiatics. A cosmopolite trav- 
'n eller, jonmeying in Lower Canada, was one day gi*eatly 

^ atmck by the contrast in the appearance of two adjoining 

J properties, both having a river frontage, both enjoying a 

*; fertile soil, and apparently exactly alike in all natural 

'/ « advantages. The first was admirably fanned, and neatly 

J kept ; the house homely but substantial, and in good re- 

\ pair; the fences strong, uniform, and in faultless order. 

*:; This belonged to an Englishman. The adjacent farm was 

in a very liferent condition ; the flocks and herds were 
ample ; the crops not bad, and the dwelling lai^e and 
ample ; there was no appearance of poverty, but eveiy 
sign of indolence and carelessness, — the buildings dilap* 
idated, the roofs defective, the fences, not indeed ineili- 
dent^ but patched, as you seldom see except in Ireland, 
*j with odds and ends of trees, old gates, etc ; here a gap 

slopped b^ a plough ; there a break made good by a cart 

* tilted up in the opening. Our narrator visited the owner, 
-^ a French colonist, and received of course a most hospitable 
\\ welcome. His host was cheerful and complacent After 
.i some conversation the visitor remarked that the roof was 

broken through in one or two places, and let in the rain. 

•; * C'est ^1 " (said the proprietor), " I have only to move my 

bed to another part. I can always find a dry corner to 

* lie in.** "But, ob6er>'ed the traveller, "I notice tliat 
f your fences are in the same state, full of holes and make- 
I shifts.'' - Qu'est-ce que cela fait ? " (asked the host) " they 

* do well enough to keep my cattle in and other people*s 
out r * Possibly " (replied the traveller), " but look at 

>* your neighbor, in what beautiful condition his hedges and 

divisions are kept" This was too much for the French- 
man : his native philosophy broke out at once. " Ah oui I 
U misAMcI" he exclaimed in a tone of indescribable 
contempt; "that roan toils from morning till night; is 
np before daylight, and working after dark ; never goes to 
merry-makings : I would not be like him for worlds. I 
have enough : what need I more T Can a man cat vriih 
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But apart from these extreme cases of content where 
content ought not to be, it is impossible to become ac- 
quainted with those instances of rational and well-founded 
satisfaction with a roost moderate and limited present, of 
whicli Continental life offers us so many examples, with- 
out feeling, or at least suspecting, tbat^ as compared with 
our hurried and turmoiling existence, our neighbors have 
chosen the better part Look at Norway, for example, 
which has attained, as nearly as possible, to that " sta- 
tionary state " which most economists regard with dread, 
aversion, and a feeling akin to shama There the in- 
habitants may be said to form one vast middle class; 
there is no great wealth, no absolute destitution ; peasants 
and proprietors live on together, generation after genera- 
tion, on the same land, and much in the same style as 
their forefathers ; fuel and food, though simple, are both 
abundant ; the men till the soil and fell the timber ; the 
women manufacture at home the clothing they need ; 
each man's life, whether he be farmer, laborer, or artisan, 
is pretty much cut out for him by cireumstances and 
custom ; as he grows up, he steps into the vacant niche 
in the community which was waiting for him (or if not 
vacant, he waits for it), without any thought of exchanging 
it for a different one, or stmggling out of it into one 
higher ; there is much comfort, but little luxury ; much 
clieerfulness, perliaps too much conviviality; there is gen- 
eral equality and general content It is easy to live there, 
— not easy, scarcely possible, to grow rich ; the country 
is peopled pretty nearly up to its resources, so that popu- 
lation can increase but slowly ; as young men and maidens 
arrive at maturity, they fall in love, and are betrothed as 
elsewhere, but they do not many till a " houseman " dies, 
or till, in some way or other, room is made for them ; 
their sole desire and aim is, to enjoy their natural share 
of the goods of life, but not to increase that share beyond 
the usual rate ; they are satisfied to equal, and do not 
aspire to surpass their father's lot Thus their existence 
glides on from the cradle to the grave, broken by no 
tumultuous crises, embittered by no pressing anxieties^ 
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ahoriened Inr no. fierce competition, goaded by no wild 
ambition, (darkened by no dismal failures; but happy 
"I in a continuous activity, moderate in its aim, and sure of 

its rewaid They are stationaiy, but not stagnant 

Tn Auveigne, we find a state of society almost pre- 
cisely similar. There Uie iieasants are neatly all pro- 
prietors, and often rich, for they spend little and cultivate 
welL The hoardings, when spent at all, are spent in 
land ; everything is made at home ; sometimes literally 
nothing is bought except tlie drugs to dye tlieir wool ; 
they live simply but plentifully ; and generation succeeds 
generation in the same industrious and monotonous con- 
tent Wars and revolutions pass over their country ; but 
they scarcely hear of them, and rarely feel them. In 
Switzerland, too, especially in the cantons of Benie and 
Zurich, we find much of the same primitive, unvarying, 
and enjoyable existence, though here the curse of ^ in- 
debtedness," which seems inseparable from the law of 
equal succession, often sheds a perpetual doom over the 
life of the peasant proprietor. But when he has escaped 
this evil, and has found the small estate which sufficed to 
his ancestors suffice for him also, and when his younger 
brothers have gone to foreign countries, to seek or make 
their fortunes, — the Swiss fanner has always appeared 
to us to enjoy one of the happiest of human lots. Edu- 
cated, industrious, pious, and patriotic, the citizen of a 
free state small enough for him to feel an appreciable 
unit among its inhabitants, — in a situation M^hich nour- 
ishes no ambition that he may not readily gratify, and 
^et exempts him from tliose gloomy cares and forebod- 
ings as to tlie future, which wear away the lives and 
aaciden the domestic circle of thousands among the Ameri- 
cans and English, — » there is much in his existence which 
we may well envy, and not a little whidi, perhaps, we 
might emulate. 

In Germany, especially in Central and Southern Ger- 
many, we find a numerous class of middle life, — to 
which we have no analogon in England, — who possess 
an assured but a moderate competence at which they are 
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certain to arrive in tima They have not^ as in England, 
' when they have chosen their profession, and undeigone 
their education, to plunge into the hot strife and race of 
competition, and taJce their chance of obtaining* a main- 
tenance or a prize by overcoming and distancing their 
rivals. If they have passed through the ordained cur- 
riculum and performed the required tasks, their future is 
provided for, and they have only to wait for its realiza- 
tion, which comes indeed a few years sooner or later, but 
about the advent of which they need to give themselves 
no anxiety. As functionary, or suigeon, or lawyer, or 
master tradesman, their turn will come as soon as the 
niche they were destined to fill becomes vacant ; for the 
government, by its complicated and vigilant arrangements, 
has taken care that no profession s^dl be overstocked, 
that there shall be no more^ aspirants than there are posts 
for them to fill. We are not now expressing any opin- 
ion as to the advisability of such a system of leading- * 
strings ; we only call attention to one of its effects, — 
which is the exemption of a large proportion of the mid- 
dle and educated classes from harassing anxieties about 
their future or that of their children, and the consequent 
diffusion of a sort of quiet happiness ai^d somewhat apa- 
thetic content of which here we have no conception. 
These men of scanty but of certain expectations enjoy 
the present in a respectable and often most worthy man- 
ner ; they are educated, and have a moderate amount of 
intellectual and more of aesthetic taste ; they love social 
pleasures, and have ample leisure for them ; unless sin- 
gularly gifted, they know they must remain in the hum- 
ble sphere in which their route is traced ; they have no 
grandeur to hope for, and no destitution to fear ; tZt ant 
de qwoi vivre, as the expression is, and in* order to be 
thoroughly happy need only to cut down their desires to 
the level of their means. Their life is a quietly flowing 
stream, somewhat languid, perhaps, with many bright 
flowers growing on its banks, which they have leisure 
both to admire and to cull; they do perhaps little for 
their generatioui but they lead a not undignified, and «•- 
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toredly not an iinenjoyed or morose, existence ; they may 
cultivate all the amenities, and affections, and many even 
of the el^iances of the domestic circle, and if their 
minds are well trained and furnished, they may add to 
these the pleasures of calm and contemplative literary 
habits. Yet their income is of an amount whicli (after 
making full allowance for the diflcrent cost of living in 
the two countries) with us would bo considered as utterly 
inadequate to afford means for a Iiappy or comfortable 
life, and to be content with which would be held to argue 
deplorable want of eneigy and enterprise. 

In France, too, — though long years of change and con- 
vulsion have diffused a longing discontent and restless- 
ness through Uie urban population, which too often is fever 
only and not cncigy, — ttiere still remain many in mod- 
erate and humble circumstances, professional men, clerks, 
and subordinate emj^/o^y^, who,*on a pittance which would 
be considered as grinding poverty in England, contrive 
not only to support life, but to embellish it and enjoy it. 
They make the best of what they have, instead of anx- 
iously striving to increase it They " cut their coat oc- 
conling to thnir olotli.'* Tliny nn\ imt torniiMitiul lty«t1iQ 

dortiro In iniifafo or to>mmI fliopo to whom foHnno lina 

been more bountiful. TliQy are contented to cnjoi/, while 
their analogues in England M'ould be fretfully lalK)ring to 
acquire. They are not, as we are, forever haunted by 
sometliing in the distance to be obtained or to be escaped. 
They do not, like us, immolate the possessed present on 
the shrine of an uncertain future. They do not pull 
down their house to build their monument. They per- 
form cheerfully and faithfully their humble and, perhaps, 
uninteresting functions, and devote the rest of their time 
(o simple, social, unambitious enjoyments. There are 
others again who, finding themselves at their entrance 
into life in possession of a moderate competence, — a 
small patrimonial inheritance, — deliberately pause to de- 
cide on their career. On the one side lie the possibilities 
of wealth, the gauds of distinction, the gratification of 
commercial or political success, to be purchased by har^ 
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assing and irritating strife, bj carldng cares^ bj seYere 
and unremitting toil On the other, lie the charms of a 
life of unaspiring ease, of quiet nights and nnanzioos 
diiys, of the free enjoyment of the present hour, — some- 
tiling of a butterfly existence, in shoil Nine Yankees 
out of ten would choose the former; nine Frenchmen 
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out of ten will prefer the latter. We do not here intend V ' 

to pronounce which is right ; but it is hard to persuade j 

ourselves that all the wisdom — all the true estimate of 
tlie objects and the worth of life — lies with the man 
who decides for the thornier and rougher path. 

Now(let us cast a glance at the oontrasted tone of r. 

English'^and Americiin social existence: we may class '* 

them together, for the main difference is, that in Amer- 
ica our state of struggle is even more universal, and car- 
ried on under more favorable prospects of success. And 
we have still a few who cling to the " even tenor** of ex- 
istence as the preferable state : in our exaggerated and 
caricaturing descendants, scarcely any such are tp be i; 

found. Now, we are no advocates for a life of inaction f 

find ropoHa Activity is l^ottor than stagnation ; exertion j 

in pursuit of any object is bettor than an existence witli I ; 

no object at all. Wu know well that out of dlssatlsfuo- • 

tion with our present condition liave arisen all our sue- . | . 

cessful conquests of higher and more desirable condi- 
tions; tJiat to the restless energy and aspiring temper of 
the An^lo-Saxon may be traced a lai^ proportion of the 
materisu progress, and not a little of the intellectual pro- 
gress, of the world ; that civilization, if it does not consist 
in perpetual advance, at least owes its origin and present 
peifection to perpetual endeav" But we cannot permit 
ourselves to regard the st. I'^le to be rich as worthy of « 
admiration for itseld We cannot bring ourselves to re- 
gard the gallant and persevering energy which is devoted 
to ''getting on in life, as consecrated to a high ain|^ We V. 

cannot persuade ourselves at once, and without inquiry, 
M many do, to pronounce the life that e^jojrs, as ipso 
faeio, and per m, meaner than the life that toils. We 
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mourn over eneigies wasted by misdirection, as well as 
over energies suffered to lie dormant and die out Tbe 
-i', man who strives for a clear duty or a noble prize is be- 

yond Question a higher and worthier being than the man 
who glides through life in happy and innocent tranquil- 
lity ; but we are by no means so sure that the man who, 
having a competence, spends years, and strength, and 
spirit^ and temper, in striving for a fortune, has made a 
wiser or a better choice than the man who, having a com- 
petence, sits down thankfully and contentedly to enjoy it 
with his family and friends. To be able to make " die 
future and the distant predominate over the present,** is 
unquestionably to have risen in the scale of thinking 
beings; but it by no means follows that whatever is 
distant and future ought to predominate over what is 
present and at hand. We agree altogether in the tone 
of the following remarks from the pen of our first and 
most genial pohtical economist: — 

" I cannot regard a stationary state of capital and wealth 
with the unaffected aversion manifested towards it by politi- 
cal economists -of the old school. I am inclined to bcliove 
that it would be, on the whole, a very considorablo improve- 
ment on* our present condition. I confess 1 am not charmed 
with the ideal of life held out by those who think that the 
normal state of human beings is that of struggling to get on ; 
that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, treading on each 
other*s heels, which form the existing typo of social life, are 
the most desirable lot of human kind, or anything but the 
disagreealile symptoms of one of the phases of industrial pro- 
gress. The Northern and Middle States of America are a 
specimen of this stage of civilization in very favorable cir- 
oumstances ; having apparently got rid of all social injustices 
and inequalities that affect persons of Caucasian race and of 
• the male sex, while the proportion of population to capital 
and land is such as to insure abundance to every able-bodied 
member of the community who does not fqrfeit it by miscon- 
duct They have the six points of chartism, and they have 
no poverty; and all that these advantages seem as yet to 
have done for them (notwithstanding some incipient signs of 
a better tendency) is, that the life of the whole of one sex 
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18 devoted to dollar-hunting, and of the otlier to breeding ^ 
doIlar-hunterB. This is not a kind of social perfection which 
philanthropists to come will foel any very eager desire to as- 
sist in realizing. Most fitting indeed is it, Uiat while riches 
are power, and to grow as rich as possible the nniTersal olyect 
of ambition, the path to its attainment should be open to all^ 
without favor or partiality. But the best state ror human 
nature is that in which, while no one is poor, no one desires' . ^ 
to be ridier, nor has any reason to fear beifig thrust back hf ^ 
the efforts of others to push themselves forwaxxL 

'"That the energies of mankind should be kept in emploj- 
mont by the struggle for riches, as thoy were formeiiy by the 
struggle of war, until the better minds succeed in educating 
the others to better things, is undoubtedly more desirable . 
than that they should rust and stagnate. While minds are 
coarse, they require coarso stimuli ; and let them have thorn. 

. In the mean time, those who do not accept the present veiy 
early stage of human improvement as its ultimate type, may 

.be excused for being comparatively indifferent to the mere 
increase of production and accumulation. I know not why 
it should be a matter of congratulation, that persons who are 
already richer than any one need to bo, should have doubled 
their means of consuming things which give little or no pleas- 
ure, except as representatives of wealth ; or that numbm of 
individuals should pass over every year from the middle class 
into a richer class, or from the class of the occupied rich into 
that of the unoccupied.** * 

It is indeed a sad spectacle, that of so vast a propor- 
tion of the national eneigy still devoted to mere material 
acquisition, still laboring in a field in which such ample ' 
harvests have been already gained, still pushing on in a. 
direction where there is little left to win, — while so . 
many social problems remain still unsolved, so many 
grievous wounds still unhealed, so many noble j)aths stiU 
unfrequented or unexplored. We still press madly for- 
ward in the race, though the goal can present us with no 
new attractions ; we still struggle " to get on," though 
we have got far enough to command all the substantial 
acquisitions and enjoyments of a worthy life ; we stQl 
penist in striving and toiling for added wealth, which 

e MiU*i PoL iCooiL, IL 81$ (3d «L). 
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can paicbase for ns no added happiness ; and in the hot 
competition we push aside or trample down many who 
really need what we only desire. New roads, vaster ships, 
more rapid and cheaper locomotion, speedier transmis- 
sion of intelligence, greater physical comforts, — all these 
are valuable things, and objects of legitimate exertion. 
But of these we have now almost enough ; we have 
pushed on long enough and far enough in this exclusive 
line ; Uiere are other fields to be tilled, other harvests to 
be reaped, other aims to be achieved. Thousands and 
thousands of course must, till some blessed change 
comes over our social state, spend life in striving for a 
living, and thousands more must concentrate all their 
exertions on the acquirement of a competence ; but why 
should this competence be made, by our increasing lux- 
nriousness, an ever-vanishing point ? And whv should 
those on whom no such h^ necessity is laid, imitate 
their needier brethren? Why should not those who, 
have a fortune sufficient to supplj^ all reasonable wants, 
and to guarantee them against anxious cares, pause awhile 
ui)on tho dusty and weary thorouglirnre, and try to form 
a iuster estimate of the purpose of life, and the relative 
Tslue of its aims and prizes ? Why should we so cling 
to the nndoubted but fragmentary truth that enjoyment 
lies only in the race, in the contest, in the effort ? The 
successful barrister at the summit of his profession and 
the height of fame is so overwhelmed with business tliat 
lie has time neither for sleep, nor society, nor recreation, 
Dor literature ; his strength is overtasked, his life is slip- 
ping away, he has not even leisure for tlie sweet ameni- 
ties of the domestic circle ; he is amassing thousands 
which he does not want and cannot spend; he is en- 
grossing briefs which poorer men thirst for in vain ; yet 
when does he ever resign a portion of his business to 
hungry competitors? when docs he ever resolve ui>on 
* shorter hours," — less toil combined with less emolu- 
ment f When does he ever say to himself, '* I will no 
longer spend mv labor for that which is not bread, and 
for the food which satisfieth not; I will pause, I will 
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rest, I will enjoy, I will contemplate, I will consecrate 
my remaining years to my family, to my country, to my 
soul " ? The physician, in the same way, who has worked 
his way up to the first practice and reputation, and is 
earning wealth far beyond his needs, and has no rest 
night nor day, — who can never take up a book, and sel- 
dom finish a dinner, and scarcely ever go into society, 
and only at rare intervals run for a hasty holiday into 
the country, — how rarely does he retire and leave the 
field to rising rivals, till his infirmities compel him I ' In 
these and similar cases, indeed, it often happens that it 
is not the desire of acquisition, nor yet the love of their 
profession, which retains these men in their unresting 
harness, but the conviction that they could e^joy no other 
life ; they remain ** slaves of the oar" because they could 
not be happy in their freedouL They have lived so long 
and so exclusively in their work, that they have lost all 
relish for the simpler and quieter enioyments of exist- 
ence ; literature and science have no longer any charms 
for them ; political and public objects, ignored or foi^t- 
ten for long vcars, cannot now excite t])oir interest, and 
their sympathies with social life have become extinct or 
feeble. What greater condemnation can be passed upon 
the narrow groove in which their life has run, — upon 
the partial and fragmentary cultivation of their being 
which has brought them to this pass, — upon the soci(U 
system which so favors this one-sided, machine-like, in- 
complete, undignified existence I^It is true that as mat- 
ters are now an-anged in England, and in the state of 
fierce competition in which we live, and move, and have 
our being, this devotion of the whole man to his work 
seems indispensable to success, — it is one of our most 
grievous social evils that it should be so ; but it is owing 
very much to the very instinctive and pertinacious strife 
" to get on " which wo complain of, — a strife not indeed 
objectless, but continued long after the original object 
has been obtaine<0 For if our mode of life were simpler, 
if our standard orthe needed or the fitting were more 
rational and less luxurious, if our notion of a ''oompe- 
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teooe * were more real and less conventional, and if wo 
were more disposed to stay our hand when that compe- 
teDce was gained, — this competition wotdd become far 
less severe and oppressive ; men might possibly have to 
work nearly as hard in their several callings, but they 
waM work far fewer years, and the earlier retirement of 
the successful would make more frequent openings for 
the needy and the striving ; the barrister and pliysician 
would be satisfied with making their £5,060 or £10,000 
a year for fifteen years instead of for twenty-live ; and 
they would b ve tne double gain of creating a vacancy 
for others, and of retirin^^ themselves before life had ben- 
eome wholly diy, dull, disenchanted, and unenjoyable. 

The thing wanted is the general adoption of a juster 
and worthi^ estimate of the true meaning, pleasures, and 
purposes of life, — a perception that existence was given 
QS for noble aims, not for 'solid acquisitions, — that when 
a sufficiency is once attained, the pursuit of wealth brings 
many cores, sacrifices, and privations, and its acquisition 
can purchase only fresh luxuries which bring no fresh 
enjoyment If this idea could but gain entrance into the 
upper cireles of society; if the rich and great,— those 
whose well-established and recognized position gives them 
absolute freedom, if they choose to take it, — instead of 
living in a style of inordinate luxury which others are 
always endeavoring to ape or emulate, were to set an 
example of simplicity and moderation, to excliango gor- 
geousness for taste, to prefer the arts which adorn life for 
those which merely minister to its voluptuous smoothness, 
to desert a career of hollow splendor and joyless show for 
one of true and beneficent social influence ; if those who 
con and do give the tone and decide the du^ction of the 
notional mind would, out of true wisdom and real prefer- 
ence, tocitly impose upon themselves some " sumptuary 
lows," ond adopt a style of living which should mako 
disnloy vulgar, ond opulence therefore comparatively 
nssiess, it is not easy to conjecture how rapidly the 
eontogioa of the sound example would spread downwards, 
' Imiw TOft a ppopoitioii of the supposed neoessities of gen- 
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teol life would be instantaneously swept awaj, and how 
sudden a chill would come over the present universal 
and feverish passion for unnecessary wealth. Sound 
political economy would frown upon no such triumph of 
rationality ; those who resolve to live sensibly need not 
fear that they wiU thereby infringe any scientific princi- 
ples or natural kws. We. preach no restriction of civil* 
ized man to the simple requirements of the savage ; we 
wage no war against acquired tastes or artificial wants ; 
we do not seek to discourage those who can, from indul* 
ging in the el^oances or cultivating the refinements 
which soft^ and embellish life ; we only desire to limit 
luxurious expenditure to that which confers real and not 
unworthy enjoyment, and to terminate the pursuit of 
wealth when all the means of true happiness which wealth 
can purchase are already in our reach. We would at 
least have every man be content with the fiill goblet^ 
without seeking^ dissolve within it the needless and 
untasted pearL PWe wish to see the middle and upper 
life of England less a scene of bustle, of effort, and of 
struggle, and more one of placid content and intellectual 
serenity ; less of a mad gallop, and more of a quiet prog- 
ress; less of a dusty race-course, and more of a cultivatol 
garden; less of a career which disgusts us in our hours 
of weariness and sickens us in our moments of reflection, 
and more of one which we can enjoy while we tread it^ 
and look back upon without shame and regcet when it is 
closedTn 

Needwe fear that the world would stagnate under such 
a cliange ? Need we guard ourselves against tlie miscon- 
struction of being held to recommend a life of complacent 
and inglorious inaction ? We think not* We would 
only substitute a nobler for a meaner strife, — a rational 
for an excessive toil, — an enjoyment that spring from 
serenity, for one that springs from excitement only ; wo 
would enable our countiymen to find happiness in con- 
templation as weU CL8 in action. To each time its own 
preacher, to each excess its own counteraction. In an 
age of dissipation^ languor, and stagnation, we should join 
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with Mr. Carljle in preaching the " Evangel of Work," 
and say with him, " Blessed is the man who has found 
his work; let him ask no other blessedness."* In an 
age of strenuous, frenzied, feverish, excessive, and often 
utterly irrational and objectless exertion, we join Mr. 
Alill in preaching the milder and more neoded " Evangel 
of Leisure." 

** The worth of work does not surely consist in its leading 
to other work, and so on to work upon work without end On 
the contrary, the multiplication of work, for purposes not worth 
earing abouti is ono of the evils of our present condition. When 
jiintioo and roonon slmll bo tho nilo of human aflhlrSi one of 
Um) Arst iiiUiipt to which wo luny cx|KHst tlimii to 1k) nppllcd 
In ilioi|ii«wll«>ii| llnw many (if ilio Nrriillml liuiirli^H, m»iivmi- 
liHMHHH Hliiii«Mi»Ml«, nml nnHtiiiPiilN nl* lllU niii itn^ih dm litlmf 
uliiuli iiMKii Ini iiMil(in(nii(i UN Ilio ftniiilMlnii tif iirMi|iMi|n|( llicni t 
Tliti Umimiii) lug mC iixiMniiOM In iin wortliv himI iiHohil nil nlyiuit 

HH lllli NMnlllillillif (if il, llMi Hilly II vIIIiHImI hthlit iMtll N«M) HliV 

NiiHi nmiilt ill iliiiNo rn|i)iorii'N fif Noriillnl olvilirntioiii M'lihli 

|M)lli|iU mI* ImiIIiUiiIM MMH I*«>|IM||||>i| llMll lUl<B mit}||i|| III |lMl\|l|- 

liilf. Ill (i|i|Nmllli>ii to lliu Mlfi>«|Hi| or Work/ 1 woiilil iiMOi't 
ilio (3fiAiH*l of l«ciMim, ami mninlnlii ilmiliniimn \w\u^^nifim4 
riso to tlK) finer attributes of their nature com]mtibIy with a 
life filled with labor. .... To reduce very greatly tho qusn- 
itty of work required to carry on existence, is as needful as to 
distribute it more equally ; and the progress of science, and 
the increasing ascendency of justice and good sense, tend to 
this result" t 

The second point in which it appears to us that Conti- 
nental life has greatly tlie advantage over our own, is in 
the aspect which poverty assumes. Barely in France or 
in Germany does it sink so low as with us. Far more 
•eldom does it reach the form of destitution. Scarcely 

• "WkotrtUMmthatcoroplainefltofthylifeoftoiU CompUiii oot 
Look am ny wearied brother ; tee thy feUow-workmen there in God's 
eternity, •anriTinc there, they alone rarriTing, lacred band of the im- 
■mrtala, edeatiid body-f^uard of the Empire of mankind. Erer In the 
weak hnmaa memory, &ty gurriTe lo long ■• aeinta, at heroee, at godt, 
tker nlooo nmriTing ; peopling, they alooe^ the nnmeaaiued tolitades 
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ever does it descend to such squalor as in our great cities. 
Many causes combine to produce this enviable difference ; 
sometimes it is purchased at a prico which we are not 
prepared to pay ; but of the fact of the difference there 
can, we believe, be no question. We all know how inces- 
santly of late years our sympathies have been aroused, 
and our feelings shocked and pained, by pictures of the 
awful depths to which misery descends in the courts and 
alleys of our great metropolis, as well as of £dinbur}vh 
^nd Glas^w; of human beings living by hundreds m 
dons filthier than sticp, and more pestilential than plnguo 
liospitiiU ; of men, woniun, and children huddUvd UiK^tlior 
ill dirt, diHohh^r, and iinMiimt^iity liko that nf Uio hiwnr 
iMilniiiIrt I nf \{\vU dnli(mU«ly liiml, l4iilhifj| day niid )\\\i\\i 
f(M« mmm iHtoiiy liiiMliM|niMn to tlio luiniHt iimliil4nMMi(Hi| 
nrtlniilim rniiii \m\i lliHMllli>iMiM>y nf IniMl i nriltMiMl^ riiiiil 
iilmnliiln AliM'Viilinii, Wn m\ iml. prniNinMl t4i Indiirmi tha 
himii-ruiMlliiM Hiid tilokuiilii^ dolliiHullniiH of Mayhnw, 
KlM)(H)ity, ami IHokniK* in nil llu'inlnliiik Iml. iiMllliMr 
am wn iililn U) wiihlioM owv wm^ul to tluor rouuli and 
gononil lldolity. Tliny an) too fur coiillriiK^l by tlio coM 
oillclul bUiIoiiiouU of blue books for that. Poverty, then, 
in Great Britain assumes many and fi*cqucnt forms of ag- 
gravated wretchedness and squalor, which change its 
character from a condition of privation to one of positive 
infliction, which make life a burden, a malady, and a 
curse. In France and Germany, we believe we are war«* 
ranted in stating, these abysses of misery are Scarcely 
found,— or only as anomalous and most astounding ex- 
ceptions. We never hear of them in Vienna. We be- 
lieve they could not exist there. There is nothing like 
them in Munich, Dresden, or Berlin. Sir Francis Head 
and Lord Ashley put themselves in the hands of an ex- 
perienced resident in Paris, with a request that they 
might be taken to the very worst haunts and dwellings 
of the lowest portion of the population, and this is the 
testimony Sir F. Head gives : — 

* liondoii Poor, Alton Loeke, oad Bleak Hovm^ Tom-aU-oloM*!. 

4 
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^ I must own it was my impression, and I bcliero it vns 
that of Lord Ashlej, that the povertj wo had come to witness 
boro no comparison whalever to that recklessness of personal 
appeaiMioe, that abject wretchedness, that squalid misery, 
which — dressed in the cast-off tattered garments of our 
wealthy classes, and in clothes perforated with holes not to 
be teen among tho most savage tribes — Ireland annually 
pours out upon England, and which, in the crowded courts 
and allojB of London I have so often visited, produce among 
our own people, as it were, by infection which no moral rem- 
edy has yot been able to cure, scenes not only revolting aiT 
well as discreditablo to human nature, but which are to be 
witnessed in no other portion, civilized or uncivilized, of the 
globe. • ... In another locality. La Petite Pologne, we found 
the general condition of the poorer classes in no way worse 
than those we had just left On entering a large house, four 

• ^ stories high, running round a small square hollow court, we 

ascertained that it contained rather more than five hundred 
lodgersy usually grouped together in families or little commu- 
nities. In this barrack or warren, the rooms, paved with 

1- bricks, were alx>ut fifteen feet long, ten feet broad, and eight 

ieet high. We found them, generally speaking, clean and 
well ventilated, but the chaige for each chamber unfurnished 

was six francs a month In the most miserable district 

in the west end of Paris, we also failed to meet with anything 
that could be said to add opprobrium to poverty. Tho inhab- 
itants of the few houses we entered were, no doubt, existing 
upon but very scanty subsistence, but in every case they ap- 
peared anxious to preserve polite mannera and to be clean iu 
their dress. In the Rue de la Roche, No. 2, wo entered a 
lodging-house, kept by a clean, pleasing-mannered woman, 
and as all her lodgere were out at work, wo walked over her 
establishment The rooms, which were about eight feet seven 
inches in height, contained, nearly touching each other, 'from 
» throe to five double beds ; for each of which she charged ten 

■OQs a night, or 2)d. for each sleeper (in London the charge 
is osoally 4d.). Slach room had one window, and we found 
•very one wide open." — Head's Fagf^ of French Stick$^ I. 
114-118. 

Kow» when we remember that England ia beyond com* 
ptrison neher than these Ckmtinental states, and that tho 
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earnings of our laboring classes are iar higher than Uiosa 
of tlic same classes in either France or Gennanj. — lii^^her * 
even in reference to the price of the necessaries of life ; * 
and tliat we. are accustomed to regard ourselves as stand- 
ing at the bead of European civilization, and as having 
pursued a more enlightened social policy than other na- 
tions ; there is much in the contrast we have noticed that 
sliould startle us into inquiry and reflection. Wliat are 
the causes of a phenomenon so painful and discreditaUe 
to us ? As a genend rule the laboring poor abroad are 
more respectable in their character and mode of life than 
their analoga in England, — not certainly cleverer, not 
better workmen, not made of more sterling stuiT, than 
most of the same chiss with us, but still leading generally 
a more decent, wortliy, satisfactory, social existence ; their 
peasants are more contented, better-mannered, less boorish, 
and (when unexcited) less brutal, and more comfortable, 
though often with fewer of the raw materials of comfort; 
their artisans are steadier, soberer, more cheerful, more 
saving, and more sensible than ours ; and even their very 
poor, destitute, and forlorn are less wretched, less squalid, 
less absolutely abandoned and despairing tlian ours.* 
Why is this ? And when we thus come to compare the 
results of our opposite notions and proceedings in matters 

* Even cimnss like the " distmsed nccdlewonieii ** wecm far lea mis- 
enble in Puis than in London. Comi>are the following fram Un 
Philoso|>he sons les TotU, with the liarrowing pictares gircn na in 
Margaret, Alton Locke, and»Realitie« : — 

" Je me saia tioaTJ dana un wagon pr^ de drux aoenra dn4 anr le 
Tvtour, anpartraant k U cU^ae dea Pariaicna ca.«nirT« ct paiaiUea dorit 
j*ai paric ^aa haat. Qnelqaes compUinnoea do bon Toiainage ont anffi 
poor m'attifvr lenr eoofianoe ; aa bout de qnelquea minntea je aaraia 
tonte lear hbtoire. 

" Ce wont d«az paarrea fiUes reat^ orphelinea k nninze ana, et «|ui, . 
depaia, ont vecn comme rivent lea femmea qui trarailfent, d'^cnnomie rt 
de priration. Fabriqaant depaia ringt on trente ana dea agraflea poor 
la mSmi maiaon, ellej ont m dlx maitrei a*/ aiicc^er ct a'enricher, mum 

2ae rien ait ehang6 dana leor tort. Ellea ha.bitent tmgoon la pfinia 
liarobra, an fond d*wie de oea tmpaaMa de la me St. Denb o4 Pair et la 
aoleii wmt inoonnna. EUca ae mettent an ttmTail arant le joor, le pro- 
longent anr^ la noit, et Toient lea ann^ ae joindre anz anneea aana qua 
lenr vie ait M niarqate par anonn antie MMmciit qua TolBea da di- 
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^ Ajil^^^X^^^'^licy* w there not reason to suspect that, even 

li ^ t*^^ ^^^ate and average verdict be given in our favor, 

"^^oft ^^^^ ^ ^ wholly right nor our neighbors so wholly 

'^^l^ ^^w^^ '"^ hitherto pleased us to imagine ? There 

^^ ^jet vvt'j^ ^ something good and imitable in a system 

''^^--Hlj^^ *^ich, while poverty is more general, misery is less 

^^t Jr •nd less extreme than in our free, prosperous, 

•«»^ J^'^io land 

I?* ^f the causes which contribute to this superiority, 
i^^^'^ny at least, we have already incidentally no- 
W^ and we shall pass it over the more briefly as it 
is of a nature which we could not imitate or approach. 
We allade to the care taken by the governments of Cen- 
tral Europe that there should be a calling, an opening, a' 
mode of livelilK>od for every one of tlieir citizens as lie 
reaches manhood, — a place at life's lianquct, in short, to 
use Malthus's illustration. They take vigilant cognizance 
•} of each man's means of support, and do not allow him to 

many till these means are reasonably adequate. In 
Norway, no one can marry without " showing, to tlie sat- 
isfaction of the clergyman, that he is permanently settled 
in such a manner as to offer a fair prospect that he can 
support a family." In Mecklenburg, marriages are de- 
layed by the conscription in the twenty-second year, and 
by military service for six years ; besides which the par- 
ties must have a dwelling, without which the clerygman 
is not allowed to marry thenv In Saxony, "a man may 
not marry before ho is twenty-one, if liable to serve in 
the army. In Dresden, artisans may not marry till they 
become masters in their trade." In Wurtenibei^ and 
Bavaria (besides being obliged to remain single till the 
termination of tlie period fixed for military service), " no 
man may marry without pei:mission, and that permis- 
sion is only granted on proving tliat he and his wife 
have between them sufficient to establish themselves 
and maintain a family: say from 800 to 1000 florins in 
large towns ; 400 to 500 in smaller ones ; and in villages 
200 florins, or about £16." In Lubeck, Frankfort, and 
many cantons of Switzerland, similar r^pilations are in 
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force.* It U difficult to saj that there is anything in them 
which is inconsistent with justice or a fitting amount of 
social freedom, since the universal and bicit custom in mod* 
ern civilized states, of compellii^c tlie community to main- 
tain those who cannot maintain themselves, certainly im- 
plies and involves a correlative riglit on the part of the 
community to watch that the number of these puUic har- 
dens shall not ba selfishly or wantonly angmented ; and 
after all, these regulations only impose by law upon the j 

poor tlie restrictions which the middle and npper ranks 
by habit, and voluntarily, impose upon themselves. Bat 
tliese restrictions are too foreign to our national notions 
to be adopted here as externally imposed fetters : aU that 
can be hoped for is that in time our laboring dssses may 
become euliglitened enough to assume Uiem of their own 
free will, as they become conscious of tlie beneficial effect 
they could not fail to protluce on tlieir condition, and 
cognizant of the general tho**'*Ii moderate and monoto- 
nous well-being whicli .hoy Mro instnimental in diffus- 
ing among the inhabitants of Central Europe. ) 
A second cause, and perhaps the most frequent and the | 
most powerful of all, in producing the contrast we have C 
noticed in the aspect of French and English poverty, is | 
the more habitual sobriety of the laboring cLxss on the K 
other side of the Channel Tlie vice of intempemnce» 
or, where it does not reach that point, the custom of in- 
dulgence in spirituous liquors, so unhappily prevalent in 
our country, may not only do much to account for what- 
ever is peculiarly afflicting and disreputable in the con- 
dition of our poor, but is the one main reason why, in 
spite of our general prosperity, this class has not risen to 
a height of comfort, ease, and opulence unparalleled in the 
old world. As is well known, our working classes yearly 
waste in the purely mischievous enjoyments of t^e pal- 
ate a sum nearly equal to the whole Imperial revenue,*!* j 

* See Senior on Foteiga Poor Lawb. Answen obteinod tram oat 
Mloabrood. 
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;' — a snm which, if suflered to accumulate, would soon 

* tender tliem capitalists ; if invested in annuities or sav- 

ings-banks, would secure them a^inst the day of i-everse 
or incapacity ; if judiciously expended, would raise tlicm 
at once to a condition of comfort, res{)ectability, even of 
luxury, and. if they desired it, of comparative leisure. 
A cessation of this expenditure would he equivalent to 
lairinf^ the earnings of every poor man's family throtigh- 
out Great Britain, by £ 10 a year, or four shillings a week. 
But this would be the smallest portion of tlte saving. 
The whole habits and mode of life of the individual 
would be regenerated. The home would become happy; 
the wliole domestic circle would be a scene of peace in- 
stead of strife. Tliere would be few filthy dwellings, few 
neglected children, few of those scandalous cases of wives 
half murdered by their drunken husbands, which now 
disgrace every police court in our cities. It is impossible 
to over-color or exaggerate the change which tliat one 
circumstance would make. All who have had to do with 
tlie poor know how directly, how inevitably, how rapidly, 
a habit of drinking, yielded to by the head of the family, 
changes poverty into destitution, stinted means into 
squalid wretchedness, a home into a den. The French 
artisan comparatively seldom givps way to this dreadful 
vice, and seldom, therefore, incurs the sonlid misery 
which is its invariable consequenca He is often, gener- 
ally, much poorer than his English brother ; his fare is 
scantier; his house is smaller; his bed is harder; but he 
rarely aggravates these privations gratuitously by gross 
indulgence ; seldomer still does he cast these privations 
on his wife and children, while living in wasteful intem- 
perance himself. 

Bat connected with this greater sobriety, and operating 
in the same direction, is another cause of the superiority 
of the French poor man. He is by no means always 
better educated, but he has nearly always, whether from 
naUire or training, a degree of taste and imagination of 
whieh our poor are sadly destitute. These qiudities give 
IiiiD, in hfOfwtmx straitened circumstances he may be, a 
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fondness for the embeUishments and amenities of life, 
Clinch makes him strive against squalor to tlie verjr last . 
He refuses to accept an utterly unonuonented and inele- 
gant existence, and because be is pinched, overworked, 
and even almost destitute, he does not see whj be shoold 
also become thoroughly hopeless, spiritless^ and degraded. 
Afuch of this {esthetic superiori^ is owing, no drabt^ to 
original difference of constitution ; much of it may, we 
believe, bo traced to ])cculiaritics of education. Tlie 
French peasant is probably.in general as ignorant as our 
own ; but in what education he does receive there is 
mingled less that is merely rudimentaiy and mechanical, 
and more that is imaginative and refining. This is still 
more tlie case with tlie German and the Swiss. Thef • 
have less of the alphabet instillod into tliem, but .mora 
of music, poetry, and tlie sentiments of poetry. Alto- 
gether, the tempemment of the laboring class on the 
Continent, whilo sometimes more excitable, pnd some- 
times more homely and stu])id than in England, is nearly 
always more poetical One fact has always struck our 
attention very strongly in Fmnce, and still more in Hol- 
land. In the worst dweHings of tlio poor — we do not 
mean the Iiaunts of the actually vicious and criminal, but 
in the wretched attics, seven or eight stories high, quite 
in the roof, and with little light, which must be fearfully 
close in summer and painfully cold in winter — we al- 
most alwajrs see the little window not only ornamented 
by a coarse muslin curtain, but adorned with flower-pots, 
or boxes of cress, or mignonette, or some humble vegeta- 
ble, and evfdently tended with the utmost care. Tliere 
will never bo absolute despairing squalor, however great 
the poverty, where there is tliis love of ilowers, Uiis pas- 
sion for fragments of simple nature. Here is a sketch 
of the proceedings of a poor old soldier, who inhabited 
the gairet opposite that of our philosopher: — 

" On rcoonnatt lo militaire i sa d-marche cadenc^ k s^ 
moifstacho griso, ct au mhan qui omo sa boutonni^ ; on le | 

divinenut il ses soins attentifs ponr le petit jardin qui dteirs aa ( 

galorio a^rienno; car il y a deux choees partieulikeoMat 
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da tousles vicux soldats, los flours ot Ics enfans. .... 
Anssi la rent froid n'a pu chosser mon voisin de son l)alcoD. 
n kboura la terrain de ses caisscs yertes ; il y sdmo avec soin 
let graines de capucine tou'late, de Tolubilis, et de pois de 
•SDteiir. Dtermais 11 riendra tons les jours ^pier leur gcrmi- 
aattOD, d^fendro Ics pousses naissantcs coutro Tberbo parasite 
CO rinaeete^ disposer les lils oonducteurs pour les tiges grim- 
pantesy lanr distribuer aveo prtotution Teau et la cbaleur. 

** Que da peinea pour amcner i bien cctte rooisson I Com- . 
Iiian da fois je le Terrai braver pour die, commo aujourd'hui, 
la froid ou lo chaud, la biso on lo soleil I Mais aussi, aux 
jama las plus ardents de I'^t^, quand nne poussi^re enflamm^e 
tourbilloniiara dans noa rues, quand ToDil, ^bloni par T^lat du 
platre» na sanra oik so rcposer, et que Ics tuilcs ^bau(r6es 
BOOS Mleront do leurs rajonnemcnts, lo Tioux soldat, assis 
aoiui sa tonnollo, n'apcroovra aitionr do lui quo vonluro on quo 
flau^^ ot nmplrvra la briso rvlViituhlo jmr un oiikbntgo iMirAnn^.** 

How rarely do vfo find among our town poor this 
eborialiing of flowers and pccn ])1nntA I and how invnri* 
ably, when wo do find it, ih it a aign of a conipnmtively 
lolincd disposition, nntllHmcful if notonny circnnmtuuccfl I 

Tho aamo dillbrenco of charnctor in tlio two jtcojdo 
manifests itself in other ways. An Knglinli artisnu will 
apcnd any extra onmings in adding to hiM conifmls or 
]nxuriea,-»a French ono in purclinHJng nnothorornnnu^nt. 
Tlio cottngo of tho Kng1i.<ihnian will ofton 1h) lioltur f\ir- 
nialifHl and more com fort iihlo ; hut evorything in it will 
ho for uso, not show. Tho Fronchnmn will linvo fewer 
chairs, a less solid tahlo, and a ]>ooror bed ; hut ho will 
nndiahlv havo a hit of a mirror, or an ornnnn'otid eloek. 
jIo wil( havo w»anMer and wry inferior enH*kt«ry, hut \n 
nearly cerlaiu to havo a fragment of Sevres china on his 
cliimney-picce or chest of drawers. Ho will feed niucli 
worse in order that ho may look somowhat better. Thero 
ia aoroctliing of Uic swell, and something also of tho do- 
eaycd gentleman, at)Out him. IIo will livo in tho poorcAt 
^rrot, and on tho scantiest crust,— -food and hMlgings 
which Uio Knglish artisan would scout,— -in oixler that 
Ii6 may drink his eau stierA and read his journal at a 
deoeni cc^/, or toka bis wife and children a walk on the 
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boulevards or in the Tuileries gardens in respectable 
attire. The desires and expenditure oF the Englishman 
may be for the more solid good ; but we doubt whether 
the preferences of the Frenchman are not far the surest 
guaranty against sinking in the social scale.* TIio love 
of the latter for holidays and gala days we hold also to 
be a wholesome safeguard, even though sometimes carried 
a little too far. Those festivals are something to look 
forward to, something to save for, something to enliven 
and embellish an otherwise monotonous existence. Man's^ 
nature requires these breaks and brighteners to keep up' 
its elastic spring; without them he becomes dull and 
spiritless, or gross ; he cannot without injury to both soul 
and body live on work and sleep alone ; to keof) up 
]i(V)rt,t^ nmintnin ohoorfiihinss, through tho dull mutine, 
the daily roiictlMtins, tho hot and duHty thonuighfiiros of 
this workVs onlinary lots, some of these gay, stirring, on<- 
. Iivoning**8olution8of continuity^aro impomtively noodoil. 
Wo, in this country, liavo fur too fow of thorn ; and it is 
not oaHy to say how much of tho thipth to which iK)vorty 
allows itself to sink is owing to this jiaucity. 

•* I#onl, lirlp UN 
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p \\n poor proulo !— nml fhnV n my ilrrmflr,— 
iiotlidig to tnmi to but wiailom aiul mmiio t " 



The ready and susccptihlo inmjrination of tho French- 
man, too. must Iw of inestiniablo service in onahlintf him 
to omhcllish antl glorify his jiovorty in ways that an 
Knglishman would never dream of. Not only we IwHovo 
are onr i>oor. as a gonoml rulo. mom di«cont4?n tod with 
thoir lot in lifo than tho Hinnn olnHs anmiiK our mtuvurlul 
n«ighlH)w, hut ovon whoixj HuhmlM«lve and unmurmuring, 
they are so in a difiercnt spirit. The Englishman accepts 

• "Kullnff thronffh Normaml.T ono l»cftntiful RnnfUy inroning, I oror- 
jioard f rrench \mm\i dcclino thn cnnrivinl invlution of hU rorop«n- 
on. -Why. no. tjiAiik you,' mU\ lie, • I muNt «o to tho ffHiPfudU for 
tlio PAkfl of my wifn mtil llif yoim^ |n*o|i1ii. ilwr mhiIh !* 

•• Thn noxt Humlny I wm In Humlx, und m inv linr«o muUlnl by « iHii- 
!««<;, I hwirjl M Ktunly liwir, who hml ii|»|»nn«iitly jumI Wtl It, ffnimbl« 
forth to a W« boy twinging on a giito : • You leotto tho tow, Jim, the ro *• 
a Mod an ; I bo 'o Just a-going to tho Dlao Lion, to get rid of my mlms 
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bis niengre fare and liumblo position doffgedhj, %vhcn the 
Frenchman accepts them cheerfully. The latter makes 
the best of matters, and puts a bright face on everything 
. ^ tliat will bear it ; the former is too apt to take a diametri- 

cally opposite course. How *' un-English " is the follow- 
ing narrative. The next neighbor of our Philosopher in 
the garret is an old soldier named Cliaufour, minns one 
leg and one arm, and earning a scanty subsistence by 
working at coarse paper articles from long before sunrise 
. till long after nightfall. He explains to his companion 
*that be lost his leg at Waterloo, and his arm " while work- 
ing in the quarries of Clamart " : — 

^ Aprte la grandc d^b&clc do Waterloo, jVtais domcur^ trois 
mois'aux ambulances jiour laisscr i ma jnmlxs do liois lo temps 
do {lOQmcr. Unc fois en mesuro do r^mbotter lo pas, je pris 
eonp6 du major ct jo me dirigeai siir Paris, od j'csp^fnis trouver 
qnclquo parent, quclquo ami ; main rion ; tout ^tait parti, ou 
■oiiM tcrro. J*aurai8 ^to moins 6trangcr i Vicnuc, i ^(adrid, 
i Berlin. Ccpeudant, pour avoir uno jnrol)o de moins k nonr- 
rir, jo nVn ^'tais pus pins ii mon aise ; Tapp^tit ^tait revcnu, 
et lc8 dcmiers sous sVnvolaient. 

"A la vdritd, j*aTais rcncontr^ mon ancicn chef d'cscadron, 
qui se mppclait que je ravnis tir^ dc la bagnrre k Montcreau 
en lui donnnnt mon chcvnl, et qui m*avnit proposd clicz lui 
plfice au feu ct ii la chnndelle. Jo savais qu*il avait ^pous^, 
Tannic d^nrant, un ch&tcau ct pas nial do fcrmcs ; de sortc que 
je pouvais dcvcnir k pcrp^tuit^ brossour d'un millionuairo ; co 
qui nVtait pas sans douceur. Ilcstait ii savoir si jo n*avais 
rien de mtcux k fairc. Un soir je mc mis k reflexion. 

— "'Vojons, Chaufour, quo je mo dis, il s'agit dc so conduire 
comme un homroc. La place chcs le commandant to convi- 
ent ; mais no pcux-tu rien fairo de micux 1 Tu as encore lo 
torae en bon ^tat ct les bras solides ; est ce quo tu no dois pas 
fontes les forces ii la patrie, comroo disait Toncle do Vinccnnes 1 
Pourquoi no pas laisscr quelque ancien plus d^moli quo toi 
prendre aes inralides chez le commandant 1 Allons, troupier, 
encore quolques charges k fond puisqu'il te resto du poignet. 
Fant pas se reposer avant le temps.' 

" Sar qnoi j*allai rcmercier lo chef d'escadron et ofirir mes 
l enr i cc s i un sncien do la batterie qui ^tait rentr6 i Clamart 
dans too /oyer rt^ptdif^ et qui avait repris le piooo de carrier. 
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" Pendant los promicn mois, jo fis le metier do eoosorit, 
c*cst-iL-dire, avco plus do mouveroonts que do beaogne ; mak 
avec de la bonne Tolont^ on vient i bout dee pierres oomme 
de tout lo rcsto : Bans dovonir, commo on dit| une tAto do 
colonne, je pris mon rang, en aerrefile parmi lea bona ooTrien^ * 
et je mangoaia mon pain do bon app^tit^ tu que je le gagnaia 
do bon eoour. Ceat que, in6me aoua le tuf, Toyea-vouai f avaia 
gardi ma gloriole. L'ld^ que je traTaiUaia, pour ma paii,il 
ohanger los rochoa en maiaona, me flattait int^rieurement. Je 
mo disais tout bas^ 

— " 'Courage, Chaufbur, mon Tieux, i» aitki k tmhMt ia 
patrie.^ £t 9a roe soutetoait le moral 

*' Malhoureusomont, j'aVais parmi mea eompagnona dea 
oitoyens un pou trop sonsiblo aux charmoa du oognao ; ai bieii 
qu*un jour, run d*eux, qui Toyalt aa main gauohe ^ droite, 
a'arisa do hoXiro le briquet pr6a d*une mine diaig^ ; la mine 
prit fou sans diro garo, ot nous onvoya une mitraille de oail- 
loux qui tua trois hommos ot m*omporta labraa dent il no me 
resto plus que la manche.** 

— "Ainsi, Tous dtiex do nouYoau sans ^tatl'' diago au 
yicux soldat 

— " G*e8t4l-diro qu'il fallait en changer," roprit-il tranquiUo- 
mcnt " Lo difllicilo 4tait d*on trouvor un qui so content&t de 
cioq doigts au liou de diz : jo le trouvais pourtant" 

— "Oiicelar' 

— " Parmi Ics balayeurs do Paris.** {Scavengtn.) 
— " Quoi I vous avcz fait partie — t " 

— '**/>« Pucouade de talibrilk: un pen, Toisin, et ^ n*e8t 
pas mou plus niauvais tomps. Le corps de balayage n'cat paa • ' 
si mal compost quo mnlpropro, savea-vous I II y a Ik d*au- 
cienncs actrices qui n*ont pas su fairo d'economios, dea mar- 
chands minds i la bourse ; nous avions m^me un profoasour 
d*humanitds, qui, pour un petit verre, tous rdcitait du Latin 
ott des tragedies, i voire choix. Tout 9a n'edt pas pu con- 
courir pour le prix Monthyon ; mais la mis^ faisait pardonner 
les vices, et la gaiet^ oonsolait de la mis&re. J*dtaia auaai 
gueux et aussi gai, tout en t&ohant de valoir un pen mieuz. 
MSme dans la fange du niisseau, j'avaia gard^ mon opinion 
que rien no ddshonore de ce qui pent Itro utile au paya. ' 

— "Cepondant vous avei fini par quitter votre nouvelle 
profession t " ai-jo ropria. 

— ** Pour cauao de reforme, voiain : lea balayaoif cot nre- 
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ment le pied sec, et rhumidit^ a fini par rouvrir lea blessures 
de ma boiiDe jambe. Jo ne pouvais plus suivre I'escouade ; il 
afallii d^poser les armcs. YoiU deux tnois quo j*ai oesa^ de 
traTailler i FiumiUiiuemeni de Parity 

\ * **Au promior instant, 91 m'a dtourdi. De mes quatre 

memlirea, il no me restait plus que la main droite ; encore 
aTait die perdu sa force. Fallait done lui trouver une occu- 
pation baurfftom, Aprte avoir essayd un pcu de tons, je suis 
tomb6 sur lo cartonna^ ; et mo voici fabricant d'ituis pour 
les pompons do la garde nationalc; o*est tme asuvro pcu lu- 
cratire, mais i la port^ de toutcs les intelligences. En me 
Uwoid h qwUrt keurei et em travaillant juequ^ d huitf je gogne 
65 centimes (about 6)d) I Le logcment et la gamelle en 

*i prennent 50 ; resto trois sous pour les d^pensos do luxe. Je 

{ snis done plus riche que la France, puisque i*^uilibre mon 

budget, et je continue i la senrir, puisque /e lui ieotwmiee see 

-j pompom^ 



Now, it is possible that in reproducing these pictures 
of bumble life on the Continent, we may have selected 
exceptions rather than examples ; it may be that in con- 
trasting the quiet and even tenor of middle-class life in 
Germany and France with the turmoil, crush, and hurry 
of existence in England and America, we have drawn 
both in somewhat too vivid colors, and with too sharp on 
outline ; still we cannot doubt the general correctness 
of the impression we ha>'B received and endeavored to 
convey; after every discount and deduction has been 
made the broad fact will still remain, — that if our ana- 
logues abroad are often too torpid, passive, and unenter- 
prising, we, on the contrary, are too restless, striving, and 
insatiable; that our extreme is assuredly not the hap- 
* piest, nor possibly the noblest ; and that, at all eventa, 

without exchanging it for theirs, we might do well to 
abandon it for some /teste milieu, in which our couree of 
might become * a sanity and not a madneea." . 



FALSE MORALITY OF LADY NOVELISTa 

• 

IT is not easy to overestimate the importance of 
novels, whether we regard the inflaence tliey exercise 
upon an age, or the indications they afford of its char- 
actf^ristic tendencies and features. They come, indeed, 
under the denomination of '' light literature **; but this lit- 
erature is effective by reason of its very lightness: it 
spreads, penetrates, and permeates, where weightier mat- 
ter would lie merely on the outside of the mind — - rtidis 
indigcstaq'ue nioles. We are by no means sure that, with 
reference to the sphere and nature of the impressions 
they produce, prose works of fiction do not constitute 
precisely that branch of the intellectual activity of a 
nation which a far-seeing moralist would watch with the 
most vigilant concern, and supervise with the most anx- 
ious and unceasing care. The highest .procluctions of 
genius, it is true, — great national epics or lyrics, works 
of pure reason that revolutionize a philosophy or found a 
school, histories that become classical and permanent, — - 
the writings of the Shakespeares, Bacons, Descartes, Les- 
sings, Dantes, Yoltaires, and Goethes of all lands, — have 
unquestionably a wider and a grander range of operation, 
and leave more profound and enduring traces of their in- 
.fluence : but their effectsare less immediate and less di- 

• Mildred Yenion : a Tale of Parisua Life in the laii Dtyt of tho 
llonarohy. CoUmrn, 184S. 

li^nie Vennont t a Scene of oar Tim«. BentW, 1S49. 

Kathie Brando. By Holme Lee. Smith and Elder, 1S60. 

Ruth: a KoreL Br the aathor of Mary BaitoiL Chapnaa tad 
Hall, 1S5S. 

rfUttleigh HaU. Hiir«t and Blackett, ISM. 
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rect ; they work deeper, but they work slower ; they 
work upon the few first, and aftervrards tlirough these 
upon the many; they aflect the present age prolmbly 
much less, but future ages infinitely mora 

There are many reasons why wo should look upon 
novels in this serious point of view. They are the sole 
or the chief reading of numbers, and these numbers are 
mainly to lie found among the rich and idle, wiiose 
wealUi, leisure, and social position combine to give to 
their tastes and example an influence wholly out of pro* 
portion either to their mental activity or to their mental 
powers. Tliey are the reading of most men in their idler 
and more impressionable hours, when the fatigued mind 
requires rest and recreation ; when the brain, therefore, 
is comparatively passive ; and when, the critical and com- 
bative faculties being laid to sleep, the pabulum oflercd 
is imbibed without being judged or sifted. They form, 
too, an unfortunately lai^ proportion of the habitual 
reading of the young at the exact crisis of life when 
the spirit is at once most susceptible and most tena- 
cious, — 

" Wax to recfire, and marblo to retain ** ; 

when the memory is fresh, and has a greedy and by no 
means discriminating appetite ; when the moral standard 
is for the raost'part fluctuating or iinfoniied; when ex- 
perience affords no criterion whereby to separate the true 
from the false in the delineations of life, and the degree 
of culture is as yet insufficient to distinguish the pure 
from the meretricious, the sound from the unsound, in 
taste ; and when whatever keenly interests and deeply 
moves is accepted and laid to heart, without much ques- 
tioning whether the emotion is genuine and virtuous, or 
whether the interest is not aroused by unsafe and un- 
warrantable means. Finally, novels constitute a princi- 
pal part of the reading of women, who are always im- 
pressionable, in whom at all times the emotional element 
18 more awake and more powerful than the critical, 
whoee feelings are more easily aroused and whose esti- 

lily influenced thab ours, while at the 
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same time the correctness of tlicir feelings and the jiw* 
ticc of their estimates are matters of the most qpeoaal 
and pre-eminent concern. 

There are peculiarities, again, in works of fieiioii, 
ivhich most always secure them a vast iniluenca on all 
classes of societies and all sorts of minds. They an read 
M'ithout effort, and remembered without trouble. Wo 
have to chain down our attention to read other books 
with profit ; these eucliain our attention of ihenaelvies. 
Other books often leave no impression on the mind at 
all ; these, for good or evil, for a while or for long, always 
produce some impression. Other books are effective ODly 
when digested and assimilated ; novels usually need no 
digestion, or rather present their matter to us in an al- 
ready digested form. Histories, philosophies, political 
treatises, to a certain extent even first-class poetry, aro* 
solid and often tough food, which requires laborious and 
slow mastication. Novels are like soup or jelly ; they 
may be drunk off at a draught or swallowed whole, cer- 
tain of being easily and rapidly absorbed into the 
system. 

A branch of literature which exercises an influence so 
considerable on men of leisure at all times, on men of 
business in their hours of relaxation, on the young of 
l>oth sexes, and on the female sex at every age, assuredly 
demands tiie most thorough study and the closest censor- 
ship on the part of those who wish to comprehend, or 
who aspire to modify, the causes which mould humanity. 
There can be no doubt that a far lai^r number of per- 
sons receive the bias of their course and the complexion 
of their character from reading novelsthan from hearing 
sermons. We do not, indeed, hear of sudden conversions 
and entire and enduring changes of life and temper con- 
sequent on the perusal of romances, such as are occasion- 
ally said to follow the stirring eloquence of some great 
divine; though we believd that more analogous cases 
might be found than is usually supposed, were there any 
missionary enthusiasts to chronicle tliem, and were the 
recipients of the new spirit skilful and careful to trace 
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bock the healing iDfluence to its source. But we are 
convinced that the instances are numerous beyond con- 
ception in which souls trembling nnd hesitating on the 
Teige of good and evil have been determined towards the 
former by some scene of fiction falling in their way at 
the critical moment of their moral histoiy; in which 
minds have been sustained in hours of weakness and 
strengthened in hours of temptation by lifelike pictures 
of sorrows endured and trials surmounted in virtue of 
.S some great principle or some true sentiment; and in 

which sinners, fallen indeed, but not lost, have been in- 
; dooed to pause, to recoil, and to recover, by seeing in 

t some work which they had opened only for amusement 

the hideottsness of a crime whose revolting features they 
conld not recognize except when reflected in a mirror. 
Numbers have first, not learned perhaps, but been actually 
brought to perceive and realize with practical result 
the attractions of "whatsoever tilings are pure, holy, 
lovely, and of good report," by seeing their vivid delinea- 
tions in the pages of " an owre tnie tale." Numbers who 
mi^hi no doubt have acquired their estimates of the rela- 
tive gravity or excellence of favorite faults or difficult 
virtues from authorized Bibles or accredited moralists, 
have in reality learned them — often, alas, blended with 
a fearful degree of error — from fictitious histories; and 
seek their personal code of laws in Scott, or Bulwer, or 
Victor Hugo, or George Sand, or the Countess Hahn- 
Halm, or Manzoni, in place of drawing it direct and pure 
from the Catechism or the GospcL And far larger num- 
bers still, as we may all of us be conscious from our own 
experience, owe it to the novels with which they occa- 
skmally refresh their wayworn spirits along the world's 
hoi and dosty thoroughfare, that the perception of the 
beantifttl, the enthusiasm for the grand, and all the 
finer sentiments and gentler and tenderer emotions which 
soften and embellish life, arc not utterly dried up, or 
cmsted over, or trodden out, amid the fatigues and con- 
flicts and turmoil of this arid and weaiy existence. 
Umb is yei anotiier consideiation which points in the 
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samo direction. Prose fiction famishes not ovilj the 
favorite reading of the younj^; it is also the line in 
which young writers most indine to try their powers. 
A few of the more enthusiastic make their first essay in 
verse, but the large majority prefer novels. These are 
easier, they require less sustained effort^ and they are 
incomparably more certain of r :. audience. Again, women, 
as we have said above, i:r3 the chief readers of novels ; 
they are also, of late at least, the chief writers of them. 
A great proportion of these authoresses too are ffoung 
ladies. There are vast numbers of lady novelists, for 
much the same reason that there are vast numbers of 
sempstresses. Thousands of women have nothing to do» 
and yet are under the necessity of doing something: 
Every woman can handle a needle iant him que mat: 
every unemployed woman, therefore, takes to sewing. 
Hundreds of educated ladies have nothing to do, and yet 
are tormented with a most natural desire, nay, are often 
under a positive obligation, to do something. Every edu- 
cated lady can handle a pen tatU bkn que nuU : all such,- 
therefore, take to writing, — and to novel- writing, both 
as the kind which requires the least special qualification 
and the least severe study, and also as the only kind 
which will sell The number of youthful novelists, and 
of young lady novelists, extant at this moment, passes 
calculation, and was unparalleled at any former epoclL 
Indeed, the supply of the fiction market has mainly fallen 
into their hands ; and it speaks well for the general taste 
and cultivation of the age, that, under such circumstances, 
so many of tlie new novels that pour forth weekly from 
tlie press should be really interesting and clever, and 
that so few should be utterly poor or bad. But it is in the 
nature of tilings impossible that productions of such a 
character, from such a source, however able or however 
captivating, should not be radically and inherently defec- . 
tive. The plot may be exciting, the style may be flowing, 
the sentiments may be pleasing and even stirring, and the 
characters may be natural, interesting, and well sustained ; 
but the views of life and the judgments of conduct most 
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[\ bo imperfect nnd Riipcrfi^.ial, nnd >vill often 1io thor- 

• cnifrhly unsotitid. These things cannot be Burely deduced, 

i as 18 too often fancied, from certain fixed rules and prin- • 

*: ciples which may be learned d firiori ; they depend in a 

.1' great measure on observation and experience, on knowl- 

\ edge of the vorld and of the characters that move and 

\ act there, and on the ascertained consequences of actions 

S and inflnences of qualities. Mow hero the young are 

s necessarily wanting. If the i^'riter be a young man, his 

"^ experience in life must be brief, imperfect, and inade- 

quate. If the ^Titer be a young lady, her experience must 
be not only all this, but must be partial in addition. Whole 
i spheres of ob6er\'ation, whole branches of character and 

oondnct, are almost inevitably closed to her. Kay, even 
with respect to the one topic which forms the staple of 
most novels, and a main ingredient in all, namely, love, 
and its various phases, varieties, and developments, — her 
means of judgment and of delineation must be always 
scanty and genemlly superficial. She may have felt the 
passion, it is true; but she will have felt it only in one 
form, — the form congenial to her own nature; she 
will be able, therefore, in all likelihood, to depict it only 
under one aspect, and will estimate its character and con- 
8ef|uences from a personal point of view. She may pos- 
, aibly have enjoyed (or suffered) opportunities of oliserv- 

ing the workings of the sentiment in some one of her 
friends ; but its wilder issues and its fiercer crises are 
necessarily and righteously hidden from her sight She 
may, by dint of that marvellous faculty of sympathy and 
intuition which is given to those who have felt pro- 
foundly and suffered long, bo ablo to divine much wliich 
alie cannot discover, and to conceive much which she has 
never seen or heard ; and the pure and God-given in- 
stincts which some women possess in so rare a measure 
.may enable her to distinguish between the genuine and 
the false, the noble and the low ; but many of the saddest 
and deepest truths in the strange science of sexual affec- 
tion are to her mysteriously and mercifully veiled ; and 
the knowledge of them can only be purchased at such a 
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fearrul cost that wo cnnnot witfli it oUiGnriaa ^ Tbo iner- 
itable consequence, however, is, that iu treating of Uist 
science she labors under all the disadvantages of partial 
study ind superficial insi«;ht She is describing a oountij 
of which she know» only; the more frequented and the 
safer roads, with a few of the sweeter scenes and tlie 
prettier by-paths and more picturesque ditoun which lie 
not far from the broad and beaten thorotighfares ; whib 
the rockier and loftier mountains, the more nigged tnick% 
the more sombre valleys, and the darker and m^ dan- 
gerous chasms, are never trodden by her feet^ and ocaioelj 
ever dreamed of by her fancy. 

In youth, moreover, and in the youth of women mora 
especially, there is a degree of exaltation of mind and 
temper which, beautiful as it is, and deeply as we slioald 
grieve over its absence, partakes of, or at least has a 
strong tendency to d^nerate into, the morbid and un- 
sound. It may add to the interest of i^tale, but it ren- 
ders it unfaithful as a picture of life, unsafe as a guide 
to tlie judgment, and often noxious in its influence on 
the feelings. In short, — and to sum up in a single sen* 
tence tiie gist of all tliat we have said, — tliat branch of 
the literature of our day whicli exercises the widest and 
most penetrating influence on the age, — from which the 
young and the impressible (nearly all of us, in short, at one 
period or other) chiefly dmw their notions of life, their 
canons of judgment, their habitual sentiments and feel- 
ing3'(so far as these are drawn from litemture at all), and 
their impressions as to what is admirable and right and 
what is detestable and wrong, — is to a great extent in 
tlic hands of writers whose experience of life is seldom 
wide and never deep, whose sympathies have not yet 
been chast<}ned or corrected, whose philosophy is inevita- 
bly superficial, whoso judgment cannot possibly be ma- 
tured, and is not very likely to be sound. The result is, 
that we are constantly gazing on inaccurate pictureo* con- 
stantly sympathizing with artificial or reprehensible emo- 
tions, constantly admiring culpable conduct^ constantly 
imbibing false morality. 
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It is chiefly with reference to this last point that we 
are moved at present to bear testimony. A lapo'o proi>or- 
lion of the novels we have recently perused appear to us 
to inculcate principles so essentially erroneous, and to 
^ hold up to admiration characters and actions so intrinsi- 

. i cally culpable and mistaken, that we should consider 

ourselves wanting in tlie dischai^e of our duty as ethical 
critics if we neglected to enter our protest, and to record 
the grounds of our dissent The unsound and immoral 
doctrines which we wish especially to signalize may be 
classed under four heads : false notions of honor ; egotis- 
tical notions of self-sacrifice ; sinful notions of compas- 
■j tion; and distorted notions of the relative enormity of 

; I various failings and offences. And we propose to draw 

. ' our illustrations from tales, all of which are remarkable 

for merits of no trivial order, and are written with the 
best intentions. 

# 

Mildred Venum is a hovel of more than ordinary ex- 
cellence. It is unusually well written; the characters 
are w*ell sustained ; the conversations are natural and 
lively ; the plot is one of great interest and is skilfully 
developed ; and although much of the society into which 
ve are introduced is, both socially and politically, as bad 
; as need be, — the scene being laid among the higher 

ranks in Paris towards the close of Louis Philippe's 
reign, — yet the tone and feeling of the book are good 
throughout, and the morality, while neither narrow nor 
severe, is on the whole pure, correct, and even high- 
minded. The life painted is corrupt and profligate to a 
startling degree ; but the author steers perfectly clear of 
the too common and most heinous faults of exciting dan- 
gerous passions by delineating scenes of temptation and 
of sin, or of enlisting the special interest of the reader on 
behalf of the splendid or voluptuous sinner. But this 
prevalent healthiness of sentiment and Jusiesse (tesprit 
throw into still stronger relief the false notions of honor 
which are described and inculcated in the main dAunt^" 
fluiU of the atoiy. 
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^lildrcd Vernon is the beantifnl, pitmd, pnre, bat 
somewhat puritanieal and rigid wire of a liaronot of 
8tTon<; passions, weak principles, ample wealth, and deep- 
rooted but hot ostentatious selfishness. Slio loves him 
as an ordinary English wife loves an ordinary English 
husband, — tliat is, it was a love-match, — and she is 
most dutifully devoted to him in all pmnts ; but her 
deeper feelings have never been awakened, and she has 
no more notion tliat she could ever be tempted tlian that 
she could ever sin. Sir Edward brings her to Paris, finds 
access into one of tlie best circles of the Fauboufg St 
Germain, and establishes his wife therein; and th<m 
himself falls under the influence of one of tlie most fas- 
cinating and vicious of tlio lumne$ wlio infested the 
higher ranks in that profligate capital at that profligate 
epoch. He becomes utteriy bewitched, and all his bad 
qualities are brought out by tlie corrupting and degrrid- 
ing connection. He neglects Mildred, insults her, out- 
rages all her sensibility of feeling and all her ideas of 
virtue and decorum, unpardonably offends her dignity as 
a wife, and, as she is very strict and very proud, irretriev- 
ably alienates her affections. She has loved, him for 
being what she had believed him ; she now despises and 
dislikes him, because she sees him as he really is. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period she is constantly with the 
. Duchess de Montcvreux and her family. Tlie son, Gas- 
ton dc Montcvreux, a cultivated and superior man, with 
all the French agreeable politeness and too much of the 
French laxity of morals, becomes ardently attached to 
her, sees her daily, and shields her as much as he can 
from a knowledge of her husband's misbehavior. She, 
who is innocence itself, and cold not from nature but 
from habit and education, is for long wholly unconsciou.H 
both of his devotion and of tlie degree in which her own 
feelings have become involved ; but as soon as the truth 
flashes upon her, she acts as an English matron should 
and wilL She has never the least notion of weakly 
yieldiivg ; but she perceives that her sentiments toward 
the young duke are such as ought not to be indulged. 
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and that, clojwrtcHl ns bIio {r hy her husbaiul, flho would 
bo moro iitly niid Balcly Ritimted amont^ ]icr friends ill 
Kn^InncL Tiiithcr rieconlinj,dy fiho returns, — learning 
too jilainly from the scimration that Gaston has now lie- 
eomo all in all to her. Aftor an interval of somo months 
he follows her; circumstances bring about a mutual 
idaireii$emcnt ; she does not deceive him as to the state 
of her aflections, but compels him to be generous and to 
respect her. His love and character become purified by 
the parity and elevation of hers ; slio reminds him of all 
. be owes to his family and his country, and at length in- 
* duces him to show himself worthy of a love of which 
neither need Ik) ashamed, instead of hankering after one 
which could only be successful by becoming sinful, and 
to return to France, and seek in the noble duties and 
excitements of public life either strength to foiget or 
patience to await In consequence, contmry to all the 
principles and traditions of his family, who had hitherto 
hehl scrupulously aloof from the Orleans regime, he 
enters tiie Chamber, and becomes a distinguished^senator 
and speaker. 

Meanwhile Sir Edwanl Vernon is pursuing in Paris 
and at Jkideu a course of diadijxition wliich is rapidly 
wasting his fortune and undermining his health, already 
shattered by a wound received in a disreputable duel. 
His wife's generosity and the aid of her friends rescue 
him from prison ; but he declines to reunite their lives, 
and leaves her jformally and finally. Mildred, who has 
returned to Paris in order to make her l)enevolent nr- 
nmgeroents for Sir Edward, is now daily in Gaston's 
« company: all that is innocent in their love is gratified, 
— all that would l)e culpable and unworthy is banished, 
even in thought^ far from them ; and both, though in dif- 
ferent measure, grow wiser, nobler, tenderer, and stronger, 
alike from the permitted happiness and the enforced con- 
trol. All this is beautifully painted. Hut now comes 
^tho crisis of the stoiy, and the occasion of the false mo- 
*TaIity. Gaston bad been betrothed, as is custon)ary in 
Fiaiioe, to a young cousin of hia, Olympe, then only 
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About fifteen and in a convent Ho hml scarcely seen 
licr ; ho had uo feeling for her : the aifair waa a contracl^ 
a plan, a family arn\n;;enicnt She was very pretty and 
very rich. The idea of niarryin<; her was of course, in 
Gaston's now circumstances and under his now and purer 
notions of morality, rendered simply impossible to him 
by his absorbing and resolute attachment to Lady Yer* 
non ; and on one pretext or another, all consideration of 
the affair bad been posti)oned. Gaston waited for some 
occurrence or reason which should avowedly release him 
from his engagement. While matters were in this posi- 
tion, nearly the whole of Ol^mne's fortune was invested 
by a speculative guardian ni the scrip of a rail^tiy, tlio 
bill for autliorizing which (the coneamon, as it is there 
called) was then passing through/the Cltamber. The 
success of this bill would double Olympe's dowry ; the 
rejection of it would sweep it nearly all away. Gaston, 
wholly unconscious of this complication, carefully exam* 
ines tlio railway project on its merits, decides against 
them, and makes so convincing a speech in the Chamber, 
tliat the concession is refused. (All this, be it said, is 
absurdly improliable in France at such a time. But let 
that ))as3.) That very day ho had written to the mother 
of his cousin, to decline fulfilling his engagement with 
her; but Madame do Montevrcux had intercepted and 
delayed the letter, and Olympe's ruin, caused by Gas- 
ton's speech, made it apparently impossible to send it 
now. The painful and difficult character of the dilemma 
is visible at a glance, especially when we add that^ to 
complete it, and before the sacrifice is consummated, Sir 
Edward Vernon dies suddenly and as disreputably as he 
hail lived, and leaves Mildred free. 

. The solution of a difficulty such as this is as good a 
test as could well be devised of the soundness of the 
moral philosophy of the author, and Uie principles and 
resolution of the actors involve<l In tliis case, it is 
solved according to the radically immoral notions of 
" honor " prevalent in the highest ranks of most countries. 
Gaston at first is determined to be true to his inttincts 
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and his love ; but his mother and the pious and holy con- 
fessor (the Abbe de Naiigis) and poor Mildred, — whose 
somewhat exali^ disinterestedness and generous concern 
for Gaston's reputation Madame do Mont^vreux is cruel 
enough to enlist for her purposes, — all decide against 
him ; and he yields. He marries his cousin, whom ho 
does not love ; and sacrifices Mildred, whom he does love, 
and whose devoted fondness' he has gained by years of 
passionate promises and vows, and more recently by daily 
intercourse of the most intimate and confiding sort. And 
all parties concerned are regarded as having done not 
only what was riglit» but what was most eminently and 
sublimely virtuous. Now what are the motives which 
decide them, and the arguments to which Gaston yields ? 
That " the world " will attribute Gaston's breaking off 
the match to tlie loss of Olympe's fortune, and that the 
irreproachable good fame and sacred " honor of an ancient 
and noble family" will be in consequence irreparably 
tarnished. "The Due de ^lontdvreux will be ilunight to 
have acted meanly. It is true, the mother urges both 
to Mildred and to her son that Lady Vernon's reputation 
would be in danger of being compromised (again the 
eyes of •' the world "), as she would be considered the 
cause of Gaston's having taken such a step ; but this is 
only thrown in as a mnke-wcight, and is clearly of little 
real influence, inasmuch as, if the fii-st explanation would 
be so sure of adoption by the censorious public, the second 
need not have been sought for. AVhat, tlven, is the plain 
English of the whole ? Gaston commits a IdchcU and a 
crime to avoid being thought guilty of a baseness. lie 
behaves cruelly to Mildred, lest the world should believe 
he has acted shabbily to Olympe. He breaks his faith, 
lest he should be supposed to have stained his honor. 
With his whole heart and soul bound up in one woman, 
he goes to the altar with another, and plights to her his 
exclusive devotion and his eternal tenderness. He pre- 
fers the reality to the appearance of doing wrong and 
acting falsely. A saintly priest blesses and applauds the 
liideoQS falsehood and the barbarous sacrifice; and all 
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the four participators in this sin fancy they have risen 
to the very zenith of martyred virtue. 

This error is the more to be deplored because, iii one 
most touching episode in these volumes, the writer has 
instinctively seized upon the true moral view, where 
merely conventional thinkers would have missed it Tlie 
story of Madame de Boislambert is one of the most 
touching we ever read. • Pure, noble, and tender, with 
all tlie mingled softness and intensity of feeling due to 
her Spanish and Moorish origin, and brought up by her 
mother in the doctrine that a promise, to whomsoever 
and under whatsoever ciroumstances given, is to be 
sacredly fulfilled, she in early youth yields her affections 
and plights her troth to a remarkable young man named 
Lionel Chavigny. He is bourgeois ; and her family, there- 
fore, would forbid the match had they ever dreamed of 
its possibility, and had they not designed their daughter 
for the Marquis de Boislambert, a fine dignified general, 
but now in middle life. The poor girl consults her con- 
fessor, the Abb^ de Nangis, who, finding how irrevocably 
her heart is fixed, at last consents to aid her so far as to 
persuade her mother to postpone the proposed marriage 
with the general for a year or two. Lionel is summoned, 
to Spain : in about six months, a report of his marnngc, 
false, but so corroborated as to leave no room for question, 
roaches her ; aud in the revulsion of grief and despair, 
she consents to marry M. de Boislambert whenever her 
parents wish it. With him she enjoys seven years of 
such modified happiness as .a heart so deeply wounded 
can obtain ; for her husband, though somewhat formal, 
and too dignified to manifest the true jind deep affection 
which he feels, is an excellent and noble friend, full of 
kindness and indulgence ; and she has two sweet children, 
on whom she lavishes all the boundless tenderness of her 
nature. Suddenly Chavigny reappears; she learns the 
mistake which has lost her to him forever, and sees how 
fearfully the bitterness of her supposed faithlessness has 
changed him. Her self-reproach is deep and dangerous : 

slie mourns over and woiUd fain redeem the mond rain 

ft a 
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she has witmght Lionel, whose knowledge of tho world 
'and cool consummate science make him one of the 
most fonnidable of men, takes advantage of her mood, 
and in a moment of wild and passing delirium she is lost 
It was but a moment ; the revulsion was immediate ; her 
shame and grief were overwhelming. She leaves her hus- 
band's house alone; for Chavigny declines to ruin her 
reputation as well as her peace by accepting the sacrifice 
she offers ; but she will not deceive the husband she has 
betrayed, and refuses to return home. The story soon 
becomes known, and even in Paris excites deep regret 
and sympathy ; for Louise is universally worshipped and 
beloved. Every one — even her husband — feels it im- 
possible to attach tlie idea of guilt to the momentary frenzy 
of one so pure ; and M. de Boislambert, when, after the 
lapse of a year, he has discovered her retreat, allows her 
to see her children, and, conquered by his own love and 
her deep contrition and intrinsic excellence, offers pardon 
and reconciliation. The scene which ensues is one of the 
most affecting in any work of fiction. The poor afflicted, 
humbled wife, overcome by her husband's attachment and 

Enerosity, and yearning more than words can tell to be 
ck with him and with her children, yet fears that she 
ought not to accept a forgiveness of whicn few could com- 
prehend the grandeur or the beauty, and which, therefore, 
would expose him to ridicule and evil tongues. So far 
all is sound and genuine feeling. But now comes in 
that fascinating notion of self-sacrifice, so fatal when per- 
verted and Btntiinenial ; and Louise, feeling that she has 
"no right" to be so happy, determines that duty compels 
her to make all connected with her as unhappy as she 
can. Two considerations finally, afler a fearful struggle, 
decide her to decline her husband's love, and to leave 
him forever because she had left him for an hour. Fint, 
she says that she has " the sins of two souls upon her 
ooDscience,** and her life must henceforth be devoted to 
an expiation for them both : so she becomes a S<Bur de 
CkariU, and deserts the duty of consoling and cheering 
tha husband and the children whom God ban jpven her^ 
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for that of consoling and cheering the mieoeUaneons poor 

whom she may find in hoepittdsl And, teomdhf, alio 

aigues thi^ she must not expose her hnsband to the ridi- j 

cnie which " the world " attaches to the hnsbaiid who ^ 

forgives ; aud» to clinch the aigument^ when one of the 

most outrageous UntUa of I'aris, in passing her, lets fall 

a remark about " improper persons," she retoms to M. do 

Boislambert, and sajns (as if this practical proof admitted 

no n^joinder), " You see, Ferdinand, it eomnol be I " If 

this be not deplorable weakness and distortion, oar notions 

of right and wrong must be far astray. 



Lionie Vermont is, like lliUroi Venun^ a picture of 
happiness abandoned and lovo trampled under foot in obe* 
dience to misty and crooked notions of what honor and 
dignity enjoin. The Comte do Briancour, a legitimist 
noble of the true old incurable type, adopts and brings 
up with his own children the son and daughter of a com* 
rade of inferior rank, — in fact, a sergeant of his regi- 
ment, — who had saved his life in battle. The brother 
and sister receive a good education, but grow up as dif- 
ferent as it is possible to conceive. Philippe Vermont^ 
who proves to have considerable talents as an artist, is a 
type of everything that is mean and revolting in the 
French character. Ambitious, envious, treacherous, and 
malignant, without principles as without convictions, an 
admirer of sensual beauty and caring only for sensual 
enjoyment, he adopts Republican views in their woret 
and lowest form, goes to the metropolis, and there leads a 
life of alternate political intrigue, profligate pleasure, and 
pictorial success. His sister L^onie — an ardent and en* 
thusiastic republican ; a true daughter of " the People,** 
and believin«^ above all things in the people's nobleness ; 
grand, beautiful, and haughty, full of elevated sentiments 
and commanding courage — reads her brother^s character 
to its very depths, and distrusts, despises, and dislikes 
him. Ferdinand de Briancour, tlie only son of the 
county is a young poet of. honorable and refined setiti- 
menU^ eonaideraUe abili^, and liberal though decidedly 
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j' monarchical in his political opinions. Brought up with 

!' L&onie in the retirement of a country-house, he, as might 

\\ be expected, falls in love with her; and she after a while 

U returns his affection, with all the concentrated strength 

^ of her vigorous and unsophisticated nature. But she is 

r too proud to dream of marrying Ferdinand without the 

|j count's consent, and the count's consent both the lov- 

:• ers well know will never be given to a nUsallianet. 

1 1 So they resolve to love on, and wait patiently for bet- 

f ter days. In the mean time the whole family go to 

j; Paris, and the Ke volution of 1848 breaks out Plii- 

lippe Vermont^ who has been a leading member of 
those secret societies where socialism was preached 
as a creed and assassination enjoined as a duty, and 
)^ which so laijvely contributed to the fatal success of that 

t most deplorable outbreak, becomes a great man, and is 

i; represented as holding the position actually assigned to 

Louis Blanc. He revels in all the joys of luxury and 
power; his selfishness, meanness, and the utter insincer- 
ity of all his ultra-liberal professions, become daily more 
;. manifest; and ever fresh instances of his profligacy un- 

veil his character more and more to his disgusted connec- 
*«. tions. With the establishment of regular government 

> his post is taken from him ; he fails (while Ferdinand 

; succeeds) in being elected a member of the Chamber, and 

sinks down into one of the most desperate and dishonest 
3 of the insuigent conspirators of J una The dreadful 

.' scenes of that three days' conflict are well described. 

., Philippe is there, but in safety, and adds cowardice to his 

^ other vices. He is on the barricades at Inst ; and when 

% .the gallant and saintly Archbishop of Paris appeared 

[ amid the combotants, cross in hand, towards the end of 

the third dav, to prevent further bloodshed, Philippe's 
was supposed to be the hand which fired the fatal shot 
^^ which slew that venerated prelate, whose death struck 

both parties with horror. Philippe escapes to England ; 
bat is burnt in effigy by the populace, and condemned 
par etnUumaee by the antliorities. 
And now comes into play the paltiyi distorted, fanci* 
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the galleys he had all along deservcd,^^ no sooner do they 
hear that his is said to be the hand which slew the Arch- 
bishop (thongh no evidence of the fact can be obtained, 
and Uioogh the tenor of the narrative implies that the' 
fatal shotp if fired by him at aU, was not designed for the 
martyred prelate, but for a personal antagonist with whom 
he was struggling in a mortal conflict), — than the mask 
falls from their eyes at once, and they perceive, as by a 
flash of lightning, that " a name "* so infamous as that of 
Vermont can never mingle with a name so noble as that 
of Briancourl What hollow selfishness, what cruel 
pride, are here decked out in the rich plumes of 
* Honor I "* What a poor and unreal passion comes in to 
claim the crown of martyrdom, and calls upon Religion 
to cast her halo round the sliallow fallacy I For, of 
eoorse, the Abbtf applauds, and even urges the self-sacri- 
fice ; and sends Leonie with " upturned eyes '* and broken 
heart into a convent Observe unce more (that we may 
tear away the veil completely from this exalU and high- 
sounding sophistry): Philippe Vermont has committed 
crimes and meannesses tcorihi/ of the galleys, yet Ldonie, 
indignant and disgusted as she is, feels no dishonor re- 
coiling upon her, nor does I*erdinand shrink from the 
sister on account of the brother's abject and alien nature ; 
but as soon as he receives (though in his absence) the 
l^gal recompense of his deeds, then all must be ended 
between them. He is already so infamous that no con- 
demnation, however public, can make him more so: 
his condemnation t^hes them nothing new, but it 
proclaims all to the world ; and herein lies the sting, 
the difference, the damning and deciding fact I Ldonie 
renounces her affianced husband, and Feidinand accepts 
the renunciation, not because Philippe is a cowardly and 
bk)od-stained niffian, with whom the remotest connec- 
tion is inherent shame, but because he has been dis- 
covered and denounced as such. And finally, to com- 
plete the distortion of view manifest throughout: — All 
tiie blood which Philippe has indirectly shed, aU the ig- 
aotut MSissini whooe hands he has armed and whoM 
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fury he has whetted, raise no dividing cloud between 
Ldonie and her betrothed ; bnt in a civU conflict he «eci- 
dcntalbj slays an archbishop who is bearing tlie emblem 
of peace to the insiii^gents ; he is believed to have un- . i 

designedly imbrued his hands in tlie blood of a venerated || 

prelate;— and fortliwith the avenging angel, who has 
conniv^ at all the lay slaughter for which the same 
criminal is accountable, stands with his flaming sword 
between the innocent lovers, and drives them from their 
cominon paradise I 

Once for all: on this subject of "self-sacrifice,** we • 
would exhort sentimental and ethical romance writers to 
clear and purify their fantastic and flatulent morality, and 
substitute healthy strength for morbid and unnatural ex- 
citement The power of surrendering and renouncing the 
dearest hopes and happiness of life at the clear command 
of Dimr, whether that duty be religious, political, or linked 
with the affections, is the divinest of human faculties, and 
its exercise afibrds the sublimest spectacle that can be 
witnessed on this earth ; but to make this sacrifice to 
family pride, to the world's breath, to the wrong passions 
or tlie shallow prejudices of otkere, is a spurious and his- 
trionic counterfeit It is building an altar to a false god ; 
it is endowing; with your dearest wealth the shrine of a 
mistaken faith ; it is enthroning and worshipping a weak- 
ness wl)ich, however amiable and unselfish, is a weakness 
stiU. And when, as in almost all these instances is the 
case, the sacrifice made involves the happiness of another 
person as well as our own, and entails, as usually happens, i | 

deception practised on a third, the deed becomes a wrong 
and a cruelty as well as a mistake. And considering the 
tendency, so prevalent among all moralists and most scru- 
pulous and sincere minds, to imagine a course of conduct 
to be especially virtuous simply because it is especially 
difficult and painful ; and the probability therefore that 
these heroic sacrifices of ourselves and othera will gener- 
ally be made in those moods of exaggerated generosity 
and feverish enthusiasm which are always dangerous, 
often artificial, and almost inevitably transient^ — it is 
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especially incumbent on all who venture to paint such 
scenes and describe the feeling they excite, to beware 
lest they confound and misapply the fundamental prin* 
ciples of duty oxidjusiice, and lead those wlio desire to be 
^ded by them to mistake idolatry for piety, and rush 
into misery at the dictate of an unsound and inflated sen- 
timent when they fancy they are obeying the solemn voice 
*of a divine decree. Frequent errors on this subject bring 
discredit on the grandest virtue possible to man. We 
ought to be able to admire not only the courage of social 
martyrs, but their wisdom likewise, and not be perpetual- 
Iv condemned to the demoralizing task of lamenting that 
the power of acting right should 1^ so often divorced from 
the faculty of seeing straight That " diversity of gifts " 
which assigns strong sense and sagacity to one man, and 
purity and disinterested purpose to another ; that appar- 

\ ent poverty of the mond nature, which seems as if it 

could not afford to endow the same person with excel- 
lence and with talent, which makes the good so often 
feeble in intellect and the sensible so often frail in con- 

'; science, — is one of the cravest trials to our faith ; — and 

novelists have done much to make it heavier stilL 

« 

Kathie Brandt is another tale of injudicious and un- 
kind, because self-considering, self-sacrifice. The story is 
one of uncommon beauty, full of exquisite and gentle sen- 
timent simply and charmingly expressed,and distinguished 
by a sustained elevation wholly free from exaggeration. 
Kathie's mother is a widow, in narrow but not uncomfort- 
' able circumstances, with four or five children, of whom 

Kathie is the eldest and most important She is betrothed 
r to a sensible and exemplary young curate, and they are to 

be married in the spring. But her only brother, Stephen, 
is an idle, selfish, and utterly ignoble creature, caring for 
f nothing but his own pleasures, and indifferent to his fam- 

l ily, of which he is the chief burden, instead of being its 

^ chief support He has plenty of ability ; but he has no 

I sense of decency, duty, or affection ; and be will not work. 

} His mother strains her slender means to send him to the 
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University ; where he disgraces himself, incurs debts to 
the amount of more than a thousand pounds in two years, 
and ends by getting himself expelled. In addition to this, 
he is mean enough to sponge upon hLs sister, whom he has 
impoverished, to supply his own luxuries and fancies. His 
family, in place of letting him meet the penalty of his wick- 
edness and cruel folly, and forcing him to support himself, 
submit to the greatest privations to satisfy his creditors, 
and allow him, without a word of reproach or exhortation, 
— without even pointing out to him his obvious duty, 
which he does not even think of seeing, — to remain idly 
and expensively at home. Here was the first moral error : 
any one so selfish, insensible, and abject, could obviously 
be brought round only by the heavy pressure of personal 
suflering, and should have been forced to meet his own 
difficulties and atone for his own sins. But this was not 
alL In order to pay Stephen's debts and support Stephen's 
idleness, the small dowry which was to have enabled Kathie 
to marry Felix Mayne had to be surrendered, and the mar- 
riage had to be indefinitely postponed. Here -was the 
second error, — one more serious and patent than the first 
This was not self-sacrifice alone ; it was sacrificing the 
happiness of another, who ought to have been and was 
dearer than herself, to her own views of what was right 
and fitting. It was sacrificing a noble lover, whom slie 
might have blessed, to a wretched brother whom her gener- 
osity could not redeem, but could only harden and confirm 
in his evil ways. Still, something might be said in defence 
of her disinterested error, for she was her mother's main 
stav ; and when once the resolution to pay Stephen's debt-s 
had reduced them to poverty, her presence at home could 
scarcely have been dispensed with. 

A few years pass on. Stephen, for whom so much had 
been endured and foregone, pursues a course of worthless- 
ness ill-fitted to recompense those who had so loved and 
sepred him ; Kathie grows thin and worn with toil, wait- 
ing, and soreness of heart; and Felix Mayne becomes 
soured and saddened by his loveless and solitary life. 
At last Kathie sees that it is wrong and selfish to retain 
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a love which it may be yean before she is able to reward; 
so she absolves Felix from his engagement But Felix 
has become prosperous and famous. Ho refuses to be set 
free, declares he lias enough for all, and ui^es lier to bring 
her mother to live with them; for. to this mother the 
family is now reduced It is impossible to assign any 
sober or valid grounds for her refusal But she does re- 
fuse ; given over to this distorted notion of self-sacrifice, 
she is deaf to his entreaties, cruel to his enduring love, 
tells him that her mother could not bear dependence, 
sends him empty away; and then sinks back brokei:- 
hearted upon her desolate and darkened life. Now we 
do not say that a woman — and a noble and tender- 
hearted woman, too — might not have acted thus; but 
we do say tliat the author ought to have represented this 
refusal as a deplomble error and not a sublime virtue, and 
to have pointed out how far the want of sound judgment 
detracted from the value of the noble impulse. The grander 
the moral faculty, the more important is it that it should 
bo onlifitiHl in a righteous causa 

Fra/nleigh Hall is a novel of much interest and of 
many faults, but of great promise also. It is evidently 
the production of a lady, and of a young lady, who has 
read and thought more than she has seen or felt ; but of 
whoeo powers, when they have been dovol<)]>cd and en- 
/ichod by the oxporionco of life and a more M'ido and va* 
ricd knowledge of the world, we are inclined to augur 
very highly. Tlie characters are all distinctly conceived, 
and their individuality is preserved throughout the tale, 
— a sure sign of clear thought and careful workmansliip. 
Tiio writer is evidently worthy of guidance and of warn- 
ing, and wn im<[ rortnin will t^kn noithrr ill ; and ihon>- 
ford we have M<hH!ted her ninmnod hm au exiiiuplo of wixmg 
notions on a subject on which it is peculiarly important 
for women to have right onos. Her two heroines — one 
singularly attractive, and the other singularly exoollent — 
sal alioui eonimitting a great sin under tiio delusion that 
ilngr u% obsjftiig a suhiiau dul^i aiiU oxyrolsliig a luust 
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virtuous and generous self-denial; and the authoress 
seems almost wholly unconscious what an ethical enor- 
mity she is liolding up to admiration. 

Gronvillo is a young man* of good properly and eonsid« 
erablo talents, liandsomo and elegant in his person, and, 
when he pleases, agreeable in society ; but without one 
single amiable or estimable quality. A tyrant at home 
and at school ; cruel, passionate, and brutal wliile a child, 
and through all subsequent stages up to finished man* 
hood ; utterly selfish, and incapable of alfection, tenderness, 
gratitude, or any generous and gentlemanly sentiment^ 
though sometimes putting on an external varnish of good 
manners ; rude and even ruffianly, not only to his school* 
mates, but to his mother, his sister, and his betrothed, *• 
ho is about the most unrodeemedly bad and detestable 
character ever drawn. Maurice Delamere is just the 
reverse of all this : of a delicate, nervous, and susceptible 
orpfanization, physically timid, though morally and con- 
sciontiously conm^^^oufl ; refilled, cultivato<l, generous, and 
airtp.tifinaln, hut tuo im^HDluln U) niiiko liin way in the 
World, and too nhrhikin;^ and too conscious of his own 
dcroctM over to do himself justice iu the eyes of otlicrs; 
not fitted to win the hearts of ordinary women, but sure 
to make any woman happy who could understand and. 
appreciate him, and sure to be eternally grateful for such 
appreciation exactly because he fult it was what he 
conld expect from few ; — just tlie man also to lie Groi\- 
villo's victim ; as accordingly he is, from infancy to deatlu 
Orenville has a sister, Isabelhi, in all respects his oppo- 
site, — somewhat sickly and not at all attractive, but a 
woman of strong principles and warm affections, thor- 
ou;(hly amiable and attached oven to her brother, tliough 
]MUnrMlly mid h*lui*hin(ly <Minm«lonH nf bin uiiworlhliMiMfii 
uiid long a'BUiroror ffuiii hk hard and brutal sulllshaosd. 
With her and her motlier lives tlie heroine, Eugenia, a 
portionless cousin, beautiful, vivacious, uneultivatod, and 
untamed ; but wfth all a woman's best instincts native 
and unAjHilhHl wlUdn hor. Whihi v»ry younUi und liuui- 
imblo or MUiimllng ohamolori iho fttUuoUHl m tm^ of 
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her cousin Grenville, who was charmed by Iier grace and 
lieantj, and longed for her as a plaything and an orna- 
ment ; and, pleased with his attentions and ignorant of 
his vice, she tliouglitlcssly consented to engage Iierself to 
I him. He entered the army, and was some time absent 

i Even when at home he paid her scarcely any attention, 

yet exacted from her the amplest devotion and incessant 
compliance with Iiis whims. She had no real affection 
for him, and began to weary of his seltislmcss ; but still 
continued to consider herself as pledged some day or 
other to become his wife. Meanwhile she met Maurice 
in society, and gradually grew intimate with liim. His 
conversation and character opened a new world to her. 
^ She grew to be conscious of her want of culture, and to 

) be anxious to supply the want Maurice aided her: not 

only devebped and aroused her dormant sensibilities of 
mind and spirit, but supplied from the riches of Iiis own 
nature the pabulum needed by the newly awakened want 
Tliere is no inBucnce so profound or irresistible as that 
exercised over an intellectual woman by the man who 
first stirs that intellect into conscious life, and can lead 
it to the treasures which it longs to rifle, and guide it 
through the flowery and starry pathways wliich it yeanis 
to tr^d. Eugenia, whose heart has never been touched, 
becomes unwittingly attached to Maurice ; and Maurice, 
who is quite unaware of her engagement to his enemy 
and evil genius, loves her with iutensest fervor. She 
soon becomes aware of this ; and a visit which Greuville 
pays to his home, wherein he displays all the coarseness 
and violence of his bad and ungovernable nature, makes 
her feel forcibly the contrast of the two men, and deter- 
mine that she can never give herself to so unbearable a 
master. 

But Isabella, the suflering and aflecUonate sister' of tliis 
domestic wretch, perceives the growing attachment ; and 
aware how fatal it will be to her brothel's hopes and 
happiness, sets resolutely to work to counteract it She 
knows that her brother is wholly unworthy of a heart 
like Eugenia's; aha is dinUjf, bat refuaes to be eUarljf, 
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conscious that he will maltreat her and make her mis- 
erable ; yet still she believes that the loss of his betrothed 
will uot only disappoint him into fair, but drive him 
irretrievably into evil courses: for though as incapo* 
ble of appreciating Eugenia as of deserving her, he un- 
doubtedly loves her wiSi a passion which is compounded 
of artist admiration and animal desire. Accordingly Miss 
*Grcnville» though cognizant of the true and faithful mu- 
tual tenderness of Maurice and Eugenia, forgetting how 
sacred such affection is, determines to make these two • 
wretched that she may make one man imperfectly and 
transiently liappy, and to sacrifice two noble and loving . 
hearts to the pleasure of gratifying and the hope of 
redeeming her bad brother. She will blight their lives 
and mar their souls rather than that he riiould lose his 
plaything and his sweetmeat She persuades and almost •. 
compels Eugenia into the conspiracy against herself, by 
representing to her what she owes to Grenville's father, 
to her own youthful promise, and to the prospect of re- 
claiming the irreclaimable ; and, strange to say, her cousin 
yields to these wretched ai^uments, and consents to aban- 
don Maurice, whom she loves, and to marry Grenville, 
whom she dreads, despises, and is fast learning to abhor. 

Now, according to our reading of the mond law, such f 

conduct is foolishly and scandalously wicked; and no l 

self-sufTering involved in it can make it otherwise. To [ 

marry one man while loving and loved by another, is r 

about the most grievous fault that a decent woman 
can commit It is a sin against delicacy, against purity 
even, against justice, against kindness, against truth. 
It involves giving that to legal right which is guilty and 
shameful when given to anything but reciprocal affection. 
It involves a double treachery and a double cruelty. It 
involves wounding the spirit, withering the heart, per- 
haps blighting tlie life and soiling the soul, of the one 
who is abandoned and betrayed. It involves the speedy 
disenchantment and the bitter disappointment of the one 
who is mocked by the shadow where he was promised 
the substance, and who grasps only the phantom of a 
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•ouUess beantj, and the husk, the shell, the skeleton 
of a dead affection. It entails* ceaseless deception, at 
home and abroad, by day and night, at our down-sitting 
and our up-rising ; deception in every relation, — decep- 
tion in the tenderest and inost out-speaking moments of 
existence. It makes the whole of life a weary, difficult, 
degrading, unrewarded lie. A right-minded woman could 
scarcely lay a deeper sin upon her soul, or one more cer- 
tain to bring down a fearful expiation. For Woman, in 
very truth, Uus is Uie sin against the Holy Ghost, — tlie 
"sin unto death," — tlio sin which casts a terrible dark- 
ness over boUi worlds. Yet here are two pure and virtu- 
ous maidens preparing and persuading to commit it out 
of mere disinterested tenderness ; and a third describing 
the Suttee, and, with applauding gestures, though with 
streaming eyes, encouraging tlie human sacrifice. 

Novelists err grievously and habitually in their esti- 
mates of the rekktive culpability of certain sins, failings, 
and backslidings. It must be admitted that the Church 
and the world too generally err as grievously, and in the 
same directioa Frailties, which oflen indicate nothing 
worse than too much tenderness and too little strength, 
are spoken of and treated with a cruel harshness which 
should be reserved for, and might fitly be lavished on, the 
bitter, selfish, or malignant passions. The grasping and 
cruel man is gravely rebuked ; on the feeble and erring 
woman is poured forth a flood of virtuous indignation. 
The weak flesh is beaten with many stripes ; the wicked 
spirit is gently told to go and sin no more. Tlie tymn- 
nical and selfish temper, that makes every one around it 
miserable, is blamed as an unamiable fault ; the yielding 
folly, which can refuse nothing to one it loves, is de- 
nounced as an unpardonable sin. Provided a man is 
atrictly honesty decorous in. demeanor, and what we call 
* mond,** that is, not impure, in conduct, he is accepted 
by the novelist, he passes current in the world, he a]>- 
pears nnrebuked before the altar; though he be a tyran- 
Bioal kaabaiid and a brutal fiUber, though he bo an lUgect 
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flatterer, a cold hypocrite, or a haughty Pharisee ; though 
he never hesitates for an instant either to gnttify his 
own feelings or to trample on those of others. But pro- 
vided a woman, however young, however ignorant of the 
world's ways, however desolate and sorely tried, has un- 
loosed for one moment the girdle of her maiden inno- 
cence, — though the lapse may have been instantaneous, 
delirious, instantly repented, and resolutely retrieved,-— 
though in her essential nature she may stiU be all Uiat is 
noble, affectionate, devoted, womanly, and unstained, — 
she is punished without discrimination as the most sunk 
of sinners ; and, what is more especially to our present 
purpose, writers of fiction represent her as acquiescing in 
the justice of the sentence. 

Now we say unhesitatingly that these are not righteonSi 
OS most assuredly they are not Christian, judgmentsi 
Far be it from us to say one word calculated to render 
le^ strong, less lofty, less thorny, or less insurmountable, 
the barrier wliich protects female chastity in our land, or 
to palliate untruly that frailty which is usually a deplor- 
able weakness, and sometimes a heinous sin. Its gravity 
cannot easily be overstated ; and, God knows, the pepalty I' 

exacted is always most terrifically adequate. But we do J 

sny that truth and justice are both violated by those | 

writers who persist in representing sins of frailty in all I 

instances as either inherently so grave in their conse- . j* 
quences to happiness, or so surely indicative of lost or « j' 

absent excellence, — and therefore calling for such fierce 
denunciation, — as those sins of malignant passion, selfish 
spirit, and bitter temper, which are so usually accepted 
as natural, venial, and normal. The indulgence of the 
bad passions is surely worse than the indulgence of the 
soft ones ; though it is guilty, because weak, in both cases. 
Yielding to temptation must be always sinful ; but yield- 
ing to wishes not in them> "^Ives liOr at all times wrong, 
cannot justly be condemned so sternly as yielding to pas- 
sions inherently and invariably vicious, mean, or cruel 
In this direction, at least, lay the judgment and the sym- 
pathies of Jesua^ as the whole tenor of his words and 
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deeds proclaiins ; for while he denounced the hard and 
croel rulers of the land, the grasping lawyer and llie 
supercilious Pharisee, with an indignation that wan re- 
freshingly human, he comforted and jiardoned tlic frail 
wife and the weeping Magdalene with a grave tenderness 
that was unmistakably divine. He who spake as never 
man spake, he who saw what few other men could see, 
knew that, iu the woman wlio has gone astray througli 
the weakness of an ill-placed or thirsting affection, there 
might yet lie untouched depths of purity, self-devotion, 
and capacity for the loftiest virtue, wliich it would lie 
vain to look for in the man whose cold and sellish l)osoin 
no tender or generous emotion had ever thawed, or in the 
man " who trusted in himself that he was righteous, and 
despised others." 

These remarks have been suggested to us by the repe- 
nisal of a most beautiful and touching tale, wherein tlie 
erroneous moral estimate we are signalizing appears in a 
Tery mild form ; and which, indeed, would appear to have 
been written with the design of modifying and correcting 
it, though the author's ideas were not quite clear or posi- 
tive enough to enable her to carry out boldly or develop 
fully the conception she had formed. Mrs. Gaskell's 
novel of Buih is too well known to lay us under the 
necessity of narrating the story in detail Ruth, innocent 
and beautiful, left an orphan and without connections, is 
turned out of doors at sixteen by a harsh and hasty 
mistress, in whose establishment she had been placed to 
learn dress-making ; and not knowing whither to turn in 
her despair, is persuaded by a gentleman, who had already 
half engaged her youthful fancy, to accept shelter and 
assistance from hiuL She goes astray, scarcely, if at all, 
knowing that she is doing wrong, but from a gentleness 
of nature that never dreams of resisting the influence or 
the persuasions of those she lovca After a while her 
lover deserts her ; and the remarks and behavior of the 
world, and the teachings of an excellent dissenting minis- 
ter and his sister, awaken her to a perception of the error 
•he has committed and the light in which that error is 
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Te<::nnled. The process by which her character is pnrified 
and elevated, and her fault redeemed; through the infla« 
cnce of ^Ir. Benson and her passionate attachment to her 
cliild, is described with a fidelity to Uie deeper and truer 
secrets of our nature which is as beautiful as it is uni<|ue. 
Among the members of Mr. Benson's congregation is a 
wealthy and influential merchant, Mr. Bradslmw, — tlie 
very distilled essence of a disagreeable Pharisee ; osten- m . 

tatious, patronizing, self-confident, and self-worshipping;- '/[ \ 
rigidly righteous according to his own notion, but in our ^ ^^ 
eyes a heinous and habitual offender ; a harsh and oppres- 
sive tyrant in his own family without perceiving it^ or 
rather without admitting that his harshness and oppres- 
sion is other than a sublime virtue ; yet driving by it one 
child into rebellion and another into hypocrisy and crime, 
and arousing the angry passions of eveiy one with whom 
lie comes in contact ; having no notion of what tempta- 
tion is, either as a thing to l>e resisted or succumbed to, 
for the simple reason that all Atf temptations, which are 
those of pride, selfishness, and temper, are yielded to 
and defended as virtuous impulses ; prone to trample, and 
i<(norant of the very meaning of tenderness and mercy. 
This man, reeking with the sins Christ most abhorred, 
turns upon the unhappy Ruth (who, after six years of 
exemplary life, has become a governess in his house), as 
soon as he accidentally learns her history, with a bnital^ 
savage violence and a coarse, unfeeling cruelty, which we 
need not scruple to afBrm constituted a far greater sin 
than poor Butli had committed, or would liave commit- 
ted had her lapse from chastity been wilful and persist- 
ent instead of unconscious, transient, and bitterly and 
nobly atoned for. Something of this very conviction was 
evidently in ^Irs. Gaskell's mind ; and we can scarcely 
doubt that she placed Mr. Bmdshaw*s hard and aggressive 
Pharisaism in such strong relief and contrast by iitdy of 
insinuating the comparative moral we have l)oldly stated. 
In any case, such is the resulting impression which must 
l>e left upon the reader's mind. But what we object t^ 
in her book is this : that the tone and language habitually 
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adopted throughout, both by Ituth herself and by her 
friends when alluding to her fault, is at war with this 
impression and with the true tenor of the facts recorded. 
Mrs. Gaskell scarcely seems at one with herself in this 
matter. Anxious alK)ve all things to arouse a kinder 
feeling in the uncharitable and bitter world towards of- 
fenders of Ruth's sort, to sliow liow thoughtless and 
almost unconscious such oflenccs sometimes are, and how 
slightly, after all, they may aflect real purity of nature 
and piety of spirit, and how truly they may be redeemed 
when treated with wisdom and with gentleness, — she 
has first imagined a character as pure, pious, and unselfish 
as poet ever fancied, and described a lapse from chastity 
as faultless as such a fault can be ; and then, with dam- 
aging and unfaithful inconsistency, has given in to the 
world's estimate in such matters, by assuming that the 
sin committed was of so deep a dye that only a life of 
atoning and enduring penitence could wipe it out If 
she designed to awaken tlie world's compassion for the 
ordinary class of betrayed and deserted Magdalenes, the 
circumstances of Buth's error should not have been made 
so innocent, nor should Kuth herself have been painted 
as so perfect If she intended to describe a saint (as she 
has done), she should not have held conventional and 
mysterious language about her as a grievous sinner. 

We have more to say upon this subject, for it is a wide 
and a very grave one ; but our space is exhausted, and we 
have probably drawn as laigely as is wise npon our 
readei's attention. But the faulty religion, which dis- 
figures modem novels nearly as much as false morality, 
may perhans tempt us to take up tho snbjeet once more 
on soma ouier oocaai<m. 
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THERE are two living English writers who^ wide as | 

the poles asunder in many points, have yet several r 

marked characteristics in common, and whom we confess 
to regarding with very similar sentiments, — Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Kingsley. Both are eminent ; both are popular ; 
both have exercised, and are still exercising, a very 
unquestionable influence over their contemporaries : nn« 
questionable, that is, as to degree ; questionable enough, 
unhappily, as to kind. Of both we have frequently had 
occasion to speak with respect and admiration. Wp read 
them much, and recur to them often ; but seldom with- 
out mixed feelings, provocation, disappointment, and re- 
gret We constantly lay them down outraged beyond I 
endurance by their faults, and mentally forswearing them ^ 
in future ; we as constantly take them up again in spite .* 
of vow and protest, drawn back into the turbid vortex [ 
by the force of tlieir resistless fSstscinations. In short, 
we feel and act towards them as men may do towards i 
women whom they at once delight in, admire, and con- 
demn ; who perpetually offend tlieir purer taste and grate 
against their 6ner sensibilities, but whose noble qualities i ; 
and whose meretricious charms are so strangely vivid and t 
so marvellously blended, that tiiey can shake themselves 
free from neither. For Mr. Kingsley we have long ago. 
expressed our hearty appr^iation ; but there is a time to 
appreciate, and a time to criticixe. Standing as he now ^ 
does* at the xenith of his populari^, it is tha fit time to t 
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apeak of his shortcomings with that frankness which is 
the truest respect 

The historian of Frederick the Oreai and the anthor of 
Hypatia have many points of resemblance, but always 
witn a variation. They are cast in the same mould, but 
fashioned of different clays and animated by different 
spirits. Both are terribly in earnest ; but Kingsloy's is 
^ the earnestness of youthful vigor and a sanguine temper, 

Carlyle's is the profound cynicism of a bitter and a gloomy 



' spirit He is, if not the saddest, assuredly the most sad- y» 

I d««ning of writers, — the very Ajxuttlu of Do8i)air. lltoth f\ 

ni*em ponetmtod to tlio vory com of fhoir nntnm with Mm 

\ sbariKsst senso of the wrongs and sull'erings of Immanity; 

; but the one is thoroby driven to^proncb a cruBade of von« 

(((•ancoou thuir aiiUiurM, tho oUior a criiHiuh* of r«*scuo and 
fli«llvomn<»n for tbolr vioflni<i, Mr, Kin|{Hli\Y*d onrnn«»t« 
IIMM fin a iiiN'iiil i»hlloHn|ilinr mid riilnniinr dnvnIiniN ilhnir 

• mainly in ilin dmuaidu (if n<^lion nnd (if HyiMpniiiy { Alft 
(Nirlylii'4 lixlialri llHi*ir, for llin iiiiih(. \m\, \\\ \\ \\\\\v\\ mm- 

I |oiii|il ilf{tilliH|. Inlly iiimI wiMiKliohH, \vliii<li JH iilwiiyn iMh 

intMiniiriHl and HdniKtiiiirn iiiirlniHlian, Tlin oariiKhfiiitAfii 
of Ciii'lylo, iImui^Ii Havn,ui'ly hhu'iTo, nov«ir 0(milrMr<Mids 
enough to detail or to knowledge to make liiui a pmcti- 
cal reformer ; tliat of Kingsley is so i*estless as to allow 

• ^ him DO repose, and sends him rushing, iete baiss/it, at 

every visible evil or abuse. Tlie one has stirred thou- 
sands to bitterest discontent with existing evils and social 
wrongs, but scarcely erected a finger-post or supplied a 

• motive ; the other has roused numbers to buckle on their 
armor in a holy cause, but has often directed them astray, 

I and has not always been careful either as to banner or to 

: watchword. 

; Both are fearfully pugnacious ; indeed, they are beyond 

? comparison the two most combative writers of their age. 

Nature sent them into the world full of aggressive pro- 
pensities ; and strong principles, warm hearts, and expan- 
sive sympathies have enlisted these propensities on the 
'side of benevolence and virtue. Happier than mary, 

t they have been aUe to indulge their passions in the cau je 
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of right But their success or good fortune in doing this 
has led them into the delusion common in such cases. 
They fancy, that the cause consecrates the passion. They 
feel 

" We hare eome forth upon the field of life 
To wur with Erir* ; 

and once satisfied that it is evil against which they are 
contending, they let themselves go» and give full swing 
to all the vehemence of their imregenerate natures. We 
comprehend the full charms of such a tilt It must be 
duli^htful to array all tlio onoixios of- the old Adam 
apcninat the foos of tho now, Whnt unfinonkniiln TPllMf 
and Joy for a Ohristiau like Mr. Klugsloy, whom God 
has made boiling over with animal oagoninas and (leroo 
n^<^n)HHlvo iuHtinotH, to tm\ Unit ho is not callod \ipnii to 
pontnil thoflo infltlnnl^i, but only U) dirnnt Ommii \ and Umi 
i\\m\ hiiviiMd <»r raiioyinf( lliut \\i\ \\m, In vluw a man or 
an InHlltuMon that in (bHl'ti onontyiMi wull \\^ bifl, ho may 
Imlo III with a iMirriMit liiitnMl, tun! ko iid Id rt^ mihmu^l 
v\i«oiinlJMKly hit riMiilinU m ol' nnlliluf^ m iinioli m (if a 
wnr-liorno uunVinK i'<M' Mio liittlln; liU \m\\\\ H\y\\\ U iMiir«| 
volloiiHly liko a nnl)(li, — a 'Miul liul anion^ tlio truin-v 
]>cU I " tho dust of tho combat is to liim tl)0 broatli of k 
life ; and when onco, in tho plenitude of grace and faith»^ 
fairly let loose upon his prey — human, moral, or mate- 
rial — all the Red Indian M-ithin him comes to the sur- 
face, and he wields his tomahawk with an unbaptized 
heartiness, slightly heathenish, no doubt, but witlial un- 
speakably refreshing. It is amazing how hard one who 
is a gladiator by nature strikes when convinced tliat he 
is doing God service. Mr. Kingsley is a stmnge mixture 
of the spirit of the two covenants. He draws his sym- 
pathy with human wrongs mainly from the New Testa- 
ment ; but his mode of dealing with human wrong-doers 
altogether from the Old. Mr. Carlyle bonrows little from 
either division of the Bible; his onslaughts are like those 
of one of the Northern gods ; he wields Thorns hammer 
righteously in the main, but with a grim and terrible 
ferocity, and often mangles his victims as though absor 
lut^y intoxicated by the taste of blood. 
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Both writers — and this is one of their most serious 

oflences — are contem))tiion8 and abusive towards their. 

adversaries far beyond the limits of taste, decency, or / 

gentlemanly vsa^. Both indulge in terms of scorn and 

vituperation such as no cause can justify and no correct 

or Christian feeling could inspire. Their pages often 

*• read like tho paragraphs in the Commination Service. 

Their holy wrath is poured out, as from teeming and 

exhaustless fountains, on everything they disapprove, 

• and on every one who ventures to difler from them or 

to argue with them. Since the days of Dean Swift and 

Johnson there have been no such oflendera among the 

literary men of England. Still, even here, there is a 

! difference ; Mr. Carlyle slangs like a blaspheming pagan; 

i ' Mr. Kingsley like a denouncing prophet 

Mingled, too, with this unseemly fury, and piercing 
through all their unmeasured and lucerating language, 
there is discernible in both men a rich vein of beautiful 
and pathetic tenderness. Tliis is most marked in Mr. 
Carlyle, as might 1)0 expected from his far deejier nature ; 
and if considered in connection with the irritations of 
• an uncomfortable and nervous organization, goes far to 

; explain, if not to excuse, his outrageous ferocity of utter- 

I ance. It is as though, like the prophet of old, " he was 

mad for the sight of his eyes which he saw." Gloomy 
and phrenetic by temperament; full of enthusiasm for 
what is noble ; keen in his perce)>tion8 of what ought to 
\ * be and might be ; bitterly conscious of the contrast with 

•^ 1 what is ; sympathizing with dmost painful vividness in 

• I ' the sufferings of the unhappy and the wronged, but per- 

; ! venely showing that sympathy rather by contemptuous 

- ' ^ anger than by relieving gentleness ; richly endowed with 

\ ? ' warm human affections, which yet he is half ashamed 

^ i of, and would fain conceal ; little accustomed to control 

' I himself, and never taught to respect othera, — his spirit 

it in a perpetual state both of internecine and of foreigr 
war; and his tenderness, instead of being like oil upo? 
, I the troubled watera, seems to be only one more incor 

4 1 gHMms and fennentiqg element cast into the soethir 
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caldroa But whenever ho will let it baem oat vn- ' 
checked, it not only spreads a nuns sunshine over his 
pages, but commonicates at once elevatbn and sobriety * * 
of tone. It is this which mokes his Zf/Si fif Sterling 
far the most pleasant as well as one of the trnest of his 
books. 

Mr. ICingsley's tenderness is of a different order. ' like 
all bis excellences and defects^ it springs ftom his physi- 
cal temperament ; and is tlumfore manl^, prompt^ and 
genuine, but not profound. Indeed, we tlunk the speeial ^ 
peculiarity of Mr. Kingslqr's nature, as of his genius, is 
that it wants depth. It is as sound as a bell, thoroughlr 
h^Uiy, indescnbably vi^nous ; bui^ if we must speak 
our thought, a little supemciaL Perhaps it is too healthy 
to be deep. Still it is very pleasant, because so bub- 
bling, lively, and sincere. We will quote one passage in 
illustration: it is rather lon^; but^ as we do not intend 
to quote much, and as it is m his best manner, we will 
transfer it to our pages. 

''Was there no poetry in these Puritans, because they 
wrote no poetry t We do not mean now the unwritten trage> 
dy of the battle-psalm and the chaige ; but simple idyllic poe- 
try and quiet house-dnima, love-poetry of the heart and 
hearth, and the beauties of eveiy-day human life. Take the 
most coromouplace of them : was Zeal-for-Tmth Thoresby, of 
Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen, because his father bad 
thought fit to give him an ugly and silly name, the less of a 
noble lad t Did his name prefoAt his bemg six feet high 1 
Were his shoulders the less broad for it ; his cheeks the less 
niddy for it t Ho wore his flaxen hair of 'the same length * [t 

that every one now wears theirs, instead of letting it hang 
half-way to his waist in essenoed curls ; but was be there- 
fore the lea of a true Vikings son, bold-hearted as his sea- 
roving ancestors, who won the Danelagh by Ganute's side, and 
settled tliere on Thoresby Rise, to grow wheat and bree.l 
horses, generation succeeding generation, in the old moated 
granget He carried a Bible in his jack-boot ; but did that 
prevent him, as Oliver rode past him with an approvin;; 
smile on Naseby field, thinking himsidf a very handsome fef 
low, with his mustaohs and imperial, and ori^ rsd oeati 
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aiid otiimas well poliiilicd, in tpiio of nmny a dint, At ho SAt 
lib fnthcr*!! groAt likck horao as gmcofnlly And finnlj as Any 
long-lucked nnd cwioncod CATAlior in front of him t Or did 
it provont him IhinkinfTi too, for n moment, with a throb of 
tho hoAft, thAt sweet (jonsin PAticnco fAr AWAy At home, could 
she but tee him, mi^rht hAve tho sAme opinion of him as he 
luid of himself Y Was he the worso for the thought t He 
WAS ccrtAinly not tho wonio for chocking it the next inntAut, 
with nuinly shAme for letting such ' cArtml vAnitics * rise in 
his heArt while he was ' doing the Lord's work ' in the teeth 
of death and hell : but was there no poetry in him then t 
No poetry in him, five minutes after, as the long rapier 
awnng round his hofid, rodder and redder at every sweep t 
We are befooled by names. Call him Cnimidor instcAd of 
lloondhcAd, and he seems at once (granting him only sinceri- 
ty, which he had, and that of a right awful kind) as complete 
a knight-errant as ever watched and prayed, ere putting on 
his s|iurs, in fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath 'storied win- 
dows richly dight* Was there no poetry in him, either, half 
an hour aHerwards, as he lAy bleeding Across the corpse of 
the gsllant horse, waiting for his turn with the surgeon. And 
fumbled for tho Bible in his l)oot. And tried to hum a psalm, 
and thought of Cousin PAticnco, And his father And his moth- 
er ; and how they would hear, at least, that he Imd plAycd 
the man in Israel that dsy, And resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin and the Man of Sin 1 And was there no poetry 
in him, too, as he came wearied along Thoresby dike, m the 
quiet autumn eve, home to the house of his forefathers, and 
saw afar off the knot of tall poplars rising over the broad 
misty flAt, And the one grcAt Alwle tossing its sheets of silver 
in the dying gusts, and knew that they stood before his 
lather's doorl Who can tell all the pretty child-memories 
which flitted across his lirain at that sight, and made him for- 
get that he was a wounded cripple 1 • . . . And now he was 
going home to meet her (Patience) after a mighty victory, a 
deliverance from Heaven, second only in his eyes to that Ilcd 
Sea one. Was there no poetry in his heart at that thought t 
Did not the glowing sunret, snd the reed-beds which it trans- 
flgnred before him into slieets of golden flame, seem tokens 
that the glory of God was going before him in his path t 
Did Dot the sweet clamor of the wild-fowl, gathering for one 
liob p«aii «rs they Mok into rest, seem to him as God's bclla 
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chiming him home in triumph with penli iwootor and hMmr 
than thoso of Lincoln or Petoriwrouc^ ataople-homel Did 
not tlio Tory lapwing, as the tnmUod softly wailing beAm hia 

Entli, as she did years ago^ seem to woleomo the waaderar 
ome iu the name of Iloavent 

« Fair Patience, too^ though she was a Puritan, ^ did not 
her check flush, her eye grow dim, liico any other girTi^ as she 
saw far off the rod ooat, lilce a sliding sparic of Ars^ coming 
slowly along tlie strait fon*lwnk, aiul fled up stairs into lier 
chnml)or to pray, half that it might be, half that it might 
not be hot Was there no happy storm of human ears and 
human laughter when he enterod the courtyard gstet Did 
not the old dog lick his Puritan band as loringly as if it had 
l)con a Caralior^s t Did not lads and lassos run out shouting 1 
Did not the old yeoman father hug him, weep over him, hold 
him at arm's length, and hug him again as heartily as aar 
other John Bull, eren though the next moment he esUed M 
to knool down and thank Him who had sent his bo^ homa 
again, after bestowing on him the grace to bind kings in 
cliains, and nobles wiUi links of iron, and contend to death 
for the faith doltverod to the saints 1 And did not 2Scal-for- 
Tnith look about as wistfully for Patience as any other man 
would have done, longing to see her, yot not daring even to 
ank for her t And when she came down at last, was she the 
less lovely in his eyes because she came, not flaunting with 
bare bosom, in tawdry finery and paint, but shrouded close in 
coif and pinner, hiding from all the world beauty which was 
there still, but was meant for one alone, and that only if God 
willed, in God's good time t And was there no fiUtering of 
tlkoir voices, no light in their eyes, no trembling pressure 
of their-hands, which said more and was more, ay and more 
beautiful in the sight of Him who made them, than all Her- 
rick*s Dianemes, Waller's Saocharissas, flames, darts, posies, 
love-knots, anagrams, and the rest of the insincere cant »f the 
courti What if Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes' 
together in his life t Did not his heart go for inspiration to 
a loftier Helicon, when it whispered to itself, ' My love, my 
dove, my undefiled, is but one,' than if he had filled pages 
with sonnets about Venuses and Cupids, love^ek shepherds 
and cruel nymphs 1 

''And was there no poetry, true idyllio poetry, as of Long- * 
fellow's Evcmgduu itself in that trip round the old fiarm next 
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momiiig; wlien Zeal-for-Truth, after looking OTer erery heifer, 
and peeping into every sty, would needs canter down by his fa- 
therms side to the horse-fen, with his arm in a sling ; while the 
partridges whirred before* them, and the lurchers flashed 
like gray snakes after the hare, and the colts came whinnying 
lonnd with staring eyes and streaming manes ; and the two 
chatted on in the same sober business-like English tone, alter- 
nately of * the Lord's great dealings ' by General Cromwell, 
the pride of all honest fen-men, and the price of troop-horses 
at the next Homcastle fairt 

''Poetnr in those old Puritans! Why nott They were 
men of like passions with ourselves. They loved, they mar- 
riedy they brought up children; they feared, they sinned, 
they aorrowed, they fought, thev conquered. There was po- 
etry enoii^ in them, be sure, though they acted it like men 
iitftead of singing it like birds.*' 

Again, both men are heartily and instinctively relig- 
ions; yet both incessantly grate against the religions 
feelings of reverent Christians, though in a different 
manner, and from different causes. The one is full of rev- 
erence, but has no fixed or definite belief ; tbe otlier is 
orthodox enough in doctrine, but does not know what 
reverence means. The one has no creed ; the other has no 
doubt Mr. Carlyle — as all deep and great spirits must 
— approaches the high mysteries of the Infinite and the 
Eternal with awe unspeakable, and almost with humility. 
He dares not even define the Illimitable Agencies ; he al- 
ways speaks of them in the plural number. You cannot 
tell what he means precisely when he whispers of the Si- 
lences and the Immensities.^— probably he could not tell 
himself ; but there is no mistaking; the natural tone and 
sentiment with which man refers to something su- 

Eremely and incomprehensibly above him. There may 
e no distinct Being for whom this awe is felt, but the 
awe is unquestionably there. In Mr. Kingsley there is 
nothing of all this. The great creative and per>'ading 
Spirit of the universe, who for Mr. Carlyle is r£tre Su- 
I prewu, for Mr. Kingsley is simply U hon DUu, He is 
i-jnot a stricken moruJ, prostrate before the Ineffable In- 
' ^telligeDoe» bat a workman of Ood» a soldier of Christy a 
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messrager who has got hia oi^en (ran Im inunadiito ta- 
perior, and wiU axaeate tham lika a fiuthftil Uborai: He \ 
knows God's will, and it always hannoniaaa atnagdj 
with Mr. Kingslay^s objects and opinioQa. He haa anniH ' 
questioning obedienoe» cheerful aervioe^ boundleas davo> 
tion, to his Father who ia in heaven ; hut of what we 
call reverence, — hushed and breathlesa adoimtion»aQlemii 
sense of infinite depth and infinite liftlaneas, — we can 
perceive no trace whatever. He seems aa nnoonadona aa 
the infant Samuel of a auperior XVe ae n ee i Hia feelings 1 
towards God appear to hover between thoaa of the Mgio I 
and the Israelite, or rather to partake of both. Haapeaka 1 
of him, and to him, with the aimple direetneas, tlia.0on* | 
fiding but not diarespectfnl familiaritj, now of Moaea and A 
now of Uncle Tom. When he iasnes his commanda to l\ 
the world of ainners, it la as though he had jnat eoma / 1 
from an interview with the Most High on Sinai When ' ' 
he prays, it is (to useMra^ Stowe's language) aa though ho 
Vnev^ God was listening behind the curtain. He is un- 
pleasantly .foud of inUoducin^ tlie Great Name on all 
occasions: it is always "God's work,** "God's feasts," 
- God's heroea," - God's bells " - Good news of God " ; ex- 
pressions which, just and fitting enou;;h when sparingly, , . 
solemnly, and appropriately used, produce almost a pro- \ 
fane effect by their inc&i^ant ^ d uncalled-for recurrence; 
appear to be dictated cLictly by an appetite for strong ^ 
language operating on a gentleman in oniers ; and are, in 
fiict, we believe, Mr. Kingsley's way of swearing. 

lliero are further points of resemblance between tho 
two men atilL Boaming through our world of conijJi- 
cated and corrupt civilization, laying about them with an 
iron flail, and smashing shams, foUies, and lAuses witli . 
little meroy and less discrimination, they have yet both 
their weak places and their blind sides. Iconoclasts as 
they are, they are idolaters also, — and idolaters of the n/ 
worst SMt^ and at the coarsest shrine. These teachers of ^ 
mankind in an age of advanced science and refinement^ 
trained in the hi^ieat cuUare, rich in the nobleat endow- 
mentSy— 
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worship much as the barbarians of old did, and much as 
the savages do now, and fall prostrate before brute Force 
and a tyrannous and unrelenting WilL They are " Ti- 
tanokters," as Archdeacon Hare appropriately named 
them. Mr. Carlyle raves about " Jarls " and *• Vikings," 
and the " grand old Norsemen," till vre are sick of the 
lecurring cant; and Mr. Kingsley echoes his precise n/ 
phrases and expressions, poge after page, with an almost /^ 
parrot-like exactitude of iteration. This idolatry of mere 
strength, however, assumes distinct forms in the two 
writen ; and, strange to say, it takes a somewhat higher 
type in the Pagan than in the Christian votary. Tlie one 
idolizes chiefly strength of purpose, the other chiefly 
strength of muscle and of ncn'e. Both probably have 
" gone in " for their own especial line of superiority. Mr. 
.Ckrlyle — never strong in health or agile in frame, nor 
trained either as ploughman, sportsman, soldier, or athlete, 
but having had to fight his w(ky in life with a pereistent 
energy and a self-denying jxiwcr which do him infinite 
honor — thinks little of mere bodily strength, and, indeed, 
seldom speaks of the animal frame at all, but feels au 
irresbtible attraction towards inflexible tempera and over- 
mastering volitions. Indeed, lie is essentially and con- 
sistently a despot ; and with all despots, if only they be 
relentless and inconsiderate enougli, lie has a prompt and 
abounding sympathy. If tlicy ho utterly brutal in addi- 
tion, there are no limits to his admiration. His heart 
yearns to them, and leaps up to meet them as to a brother. 
He calls them "MEN," "true men," "types of real man- 
hood." No one acquainted with Mr. Carlyle's writings 
wUl, we are sure, chaige us with one shade of exaggera- 
tion. Every book, and almost every page, will witness 
for us. The fierce rough Danton was among his earliest 
idols, bloody and ignorant as he was, beotuse he was 
simple and earnest, knewwhat he wanted (or thought ho 
did), and went with Juggernaut directness and reckless- 
ness to his end. Samuel Johnson too — noble old bear 
tliat he was — Mr. Carlyle reidly loves for his unendur- 
able brutality. But it was not till he met with I^reder- 
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ick William of Prussia^ — probably the most tniealent "f« 
ruffian that ever sat upon a modem throne; an abeolnte < ' 
savage in taste and temper ; often half mad» and con- ' 
stautly quite drunk ; forever and in eveiy relation of 
life trampling upon justice, decency, kindness, and nat- 
ural aflcction, — that Mr. Carlyle recognised the "real- 
ized ideal " of his fancy, and hugged the ''just mim made 
perfect " to his heart of hearts. 

But Mr. Carlyle not only worships ^ foroiUe ** men ; he 
would apply force — physical force — to all recaldtrants ; 
he would govern the world by force. The wise and powei^ * 
ful must rule; the ignomnt and foolish must submit 
The scourge and the sword must carry out tlio dicta which 
Mr. Carlyle sees to be good. The negro must be flc^gged 
into sugar-making ; the wandering and mi^ided multi* 
y tudes of all lands must be " regimented ** under ** captains 
' \. of industry," who will wmipel tliem to their task. The 
same offensive disregard of the rights of individual 
humanity, the samo contempt for freedom, the same exag* 
gcrotion of its mischiefs, the same denial or unconscious^ 
ness of its benefits, runs through his works,,and mars the 
beauty and the value of them all. Truly, the despots of 
the world — whether priests, legitimate tymnts, or mili- 
tary usurpers — never before among literary celebrities 
had ah apologist or an adorer like the philoiiopher of 
Chelsea. / r 

Mr. Kingsloy's idolatry of power shows itself in a differ- I ' 
• ent fashion, prompted no doubt by his different oi^niza- i 
tion, and somewhat more befitting his clerical profession./ 
He himself is endowed by nature with a vigorous and' 
exuberant oi^nization, is a sportsman, a fox-hunter, an' 
athlete, and would probably have been a gladiator if he 
hod not been a Christian. He revels in^the description 
of every species of athletic exereise and desperate strife.^ 
Accordingly all his heroes are. men of surpassing animal' 
strength, all bone and muscle, marvels of agility, boiling', 
over with exulting and abounding life, and usually mira- \ 
des of physical beauty likewise. They are constantly! 
"models^; and* very often ''young Antinousee^'' or! 
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• Plioebiis ^polios." He loves above all things to paint, 
and to display in action his ideal of the perfect " animal 
man.** Softness and feebleness he cannot abide. The 
perpetual moral of his writings, which crops out at every 
sentence, is the old sentiment^ — 

" To be wmk is raUenbla, 
Doing or tuflering." 

He does not, like Mr. Carlyle, bow down in reverent 
before Might when utterly divorced from Right But 
it is impossible not to perceive that admiration for what 
is strong as strong, is about his most vivid original in- 
stinct With all liis Christian feelings, his varnish of 
modem civilization, his noble aspirations, and all the 
intense philanthropies of his heart, Mr. Kingsley, beneath 
Uhe skin, is something of a Goth, a pagan, and a school- 
jboy stilL 

I finally, and not to weaiy our readers further with this 
prolonged parallel between the two most picturesque and 
graphic writers of the day, one other guilty similarity 
remains to be denounced Both aits declaimers, — not 
reasoners. Their declamation is always powerful, often 
splendid ; rich ^ith gorgeous imagery ; full of lightning 
gleams — sometimes lengthening out into steady rays — of 
grand and saving truths ; frequently, usually perhaps, 
flashing forth in the cause of humanity and right ; often 
striking the real offender and the real sin, often proclaim* 
ing the true hero and extolling the true virtue ; magnifi- 
cent in its wrath, withering in its scorn : but, after all, 
only declamation. Neither writer ever reasons, in tlie 
strict sense of the term. Inspiration supersedes all neces- 
sity for the slow and cautious processes by which con- 
scientious mortals of the ordinary stamp must painfully 
work out truth and light ; and both Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Kingsley believe themselves inspired. Tlio industrious 
collection and collation of premises, the careful elabora- 
tion of conclusions, are beneath them. Tliey despise the 



inductive process.* Mr. Carlyle hates facts; Mr. Kings- 

• It is a cniiow czea|iUftcAtloB« that Mr. Kiagrier hm put forth a 
?ilaM tmtlH of MM cftlM awat toitty ami awto qmrtki that 
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ley bates logia The hatred of both braaki oot on ill 
occasions. Their opinious on Bulgects, their judgments 
of men, are not formed by reflection, but diotated br 
Bentimeut ; and therefore the firat are constantly unsound, 
and the second constantly unjust What they like.' vhat 
fits into their temperament^ thai thqr believe, and ikai 
they praise. What they dislike, what grates uj^n tboir 
tastes, that they repudiate and denounoa Their aUior^ 
rence of reasoning is heightened l^ a further peonliartty 
common to the two. They are singularly impaiimU men. . 
They are too impatient to obscnrve and inquire ; too ini* i 
patient to perpend and reflect ; too impatimit to entertain ' I 
doubts and resolve them. They are not mmimaii n f ^ 
animals ; the^ do not chew the cud of thought They 
pounce upon ideas, catch bright glimpses of Uieni, have 
them written on their souls as by a flash of li^t^ shoot 
them flying, wake in the morning and find tiiem there; — 
but never create, educe, mould, revolve them. 

The inevitable consequence of this is, that both men, 
to a degree wholly unworthy of cultured intellects, are 
at the mercy of their sympathies and their antipatliios. 
You cannot have better awakeners, nor worse guides. 
We might cite a thousand illustrations, but two will suf- 
fice. Take the treatment which political economy and 
it3 votaries receive at their hands. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Kingsley — the latter especially — are deeply impressed 
with the wretched condition of mankind in these islands, 
and with the vast and irresistible influence which their, 
material well or ill bein^ has upon their moral state. In 
his Afiseellanies,* Mr. ICmgsley states his views on this 
subject with a breadth and daring which are astounding 
in a clergyman, but with which we almost unreservedly 
agree. To make men virtuous, he everywhere proclaims, 
you must first rescue them from their ph^od miseiy. 
Now, political economy is the science which treats of 
man's material well-being. It deals with causes, not with 

can ooenfij tlM hnrnaii mind uidtr th* perfSBoUy mocnnU titk of Loom 
Tlionghu for Loom Thinkon. 
• U. PP.8SS-SS4. 
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symptoms. Discarding the shallow charity which relieves 
suffering as it arises^ and perpetuates and multiplies it 
by relieving it, political economy searches out and ex- 
plains the sources of that suffering, and the only recipe 
for its radical and enduring cure. Eschewing and de- 
nouncing the assistance from without, which degrades 
tlie laborer, it studies and preaches that knowledge and 
self-control which elevates and strengthens while it 
enriches him. Knowing that competence is essential 
(among the masses at least) to virtue and to progress, its 
task is to discover and proclaim how that competence is 
to be won. It is, in a single word, the Science of Philan- 
thropy. Its business is to show how, and how only, 
Mr. Kingsley's object may bo attained. Surely the 
professors of such a science ought to be recognized 
and welcomed by him as fellow-laborers. He may 
think their principles at fault ; he may think their iniles 
too rigid ; he may think their purpose and their means 
too narrow; but at least he must see that they are 
doing his work, and aiming at his end. But no ; they 
are exact thinkers, and Mr. Kingsley hates the fet- 
ters of exactitude. They are logicians, and believe in 
logic ; Mr. Kingsley neither has it, nor has faith in it 
They are often dry, stem, and methodical, wliile Mr. 
Kingsley is impetuous, enthusiastic, and sentimental ; 
and, in these matters at least, he can endur3 no man who 
does not wear his livery, speak his language, and go his 
way. Therefore he denounces them in terms quite as 
violent, and almost as indecent as Mr. Carlyle. Yet they 
are both acquainted with economists — with one at least, 
and he perhaps the chief, whose compassion for the 
wretched and the astray is as vivid and as genuine as 
their own, and has often tried hard his allegiance to so\uid 
doctrine and scientific truth, and more than once, in our 
judgment^ found it wanting. Unheeding all this, how- 
ever, and never pausing to master the science they detest, 
or to respect the thinker whom they know, they have 
made political economy from the firsts and make it still, 
Uie object of their fiercest anathemas. 
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We need not encumber our peoes with the enraisms 

which disQgure neariy all Mr. Omyk*s writii^ agunst 

^ the "professors of the Disnuil Scieoce^" ''the Gospel ao- 

'v cording to ITCrowdy/* and the like:* nor shoaU we be 

disposed to remind oar readers of the ynsrf nnseeadr and 

indefensible language used on the sulgeiBl hf Ifr. Kincii- 

<! ley in Cheap CloiMsf and Nadg. and in AWm Lodk (of 
I which we hoped and believed that he had kmg aoo be- * 
come ashamed), were it not that in hia MUuuamm, 
published only yesterday, we came upon a passage in his 
old manner, which proves too clearly that toe shame has 
been ineflfcctual, and that the repentanoe is» to say the 
leasts incomplete. At ptesent Mir. Eji^gsley u viU 
about sanitary reform ; so are wei Well, tiunn, remem- 
^ bering who was the chief originator, and unwearied, if 
/\j not unwearying, advocate of uat great movem^it^ how 
could he dare to pen and publish tms heartless sneert 

"Others again expected, with equal wisdom, the assistance 
of the political economist [in the work of sanitary reform]. 
The fact is undeniable, but at the same time inexplicable. 
What they coald have found in the doctrines of most modem .»:i 

political economists which should lead thorn to believe thai 
Aiuiiajft life would be predoue in their epee is unknown to the 
writer of these pages. Those whose bugbear has boon over- 
population, whose motto has been a enphuistio version of 

"The mora the meirier, tlM fewer the better lara^** 

canwot he expected to lend their aid in increasing the popula- 
tion by iaving the li9e$ ef iteo4hirde ef the childrem who now 
die prematurelg in <nur great citiei^ and so still further over- 
crowding this unhappy land with those helpless and expen- 
sive sources of national poverty, — rational human beiogs in 
strength and health." f 

* See Fitft and Preaeot, Chartifm, and Utter-Baj Ftusphlel^ pat* |> 

dm, ■■.•;,/ 

t In Jnitice to oanelTct, and at a ■pedmen of ICr. Kiagdey's ttjla -j.l 
when he eomee aeroM hie foee, we mnet give the net of toe paeeao^ C>«} 

then^ we oonieee to a feeUoa elmeet of disgust at we traneeribe Ilia ; *'*: 

laadom iroar. i ~i 

" BTpoUtical eeoDomTakNie hae thk Irndty [progreeaaad faiYention] ' ' 

been denied la aaa. In it akme ha it not la oenmMr Katai% but 
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It is as useless to argne with Mr. Kingsley when he 
takes up his parable against economic science, as with 
Sir A. Alison when ho opens out about the currency. 
But passing over the unscrupulousness of the above on- 
slaught^ we cannot help observing that a little reading or 
a liUle thought might have shown Mr. Kingsley its fal- 
sity as well Does he not know that human life is pre- 
cious in the eyes of political economists; not pcrliapa 
for the same considerations as with him, but precisely 
because they are wise reasoners and sound calculators ? 
Is he not aware that they deplore that sacrifice of youth- 
ful life caused by a neglect of sanitary laws, because it 
is wadrftd as well as cruel ? Tliey long ago explained 
and remonstrated against the folly and extravagance of 
these inchoate and incomplete existences ; they repeat- 
edly and seriously called attention to the fact that, to 
take no higher ground, — for, be it remembered, in their X^ 
profeuion they are men of science, and not moralists, — 
every child that was not reared to manhood was a drain j^ 
upon the national wealth, a source of unrepaid expendi- 
ture, an investment of toil and money which yielded no 

nraplj to obcT her. Let her stanre him, imke him a dare, a bankrupt, 
or wfaiat not, he roast rabmit, as the savage does to the hail and the 
Kghtning. ' Laiantzfairt^* says the ' Kicnee dn wMii/,* — the ' scirfioi 
ds In wUtrt^* as it has tmljr and bitterW been called, — * taitstt-fitirt,* 
Analya economic questions if yon will, but beyond snslysis you shall 
Dot step. Any sttemnt to raise political economy to its synthetic stage 
is to brmk the laws or nature, to fight against facts ; <u iffacU toert nU 
wuuU to h€ fought against and conquered and put out of tht uray, vA^njo- 
iter tkejf intafen in the leaM with tJu welfort of any human being, 
rStrange jumbte and confusion between faeti and truths, princinles and 
IawB.1 The drowning man is not to strike out for his life, lest oy keep- 
ing his head abore water he interferes with the laws of graritation. Kot 
thiat the political economist, or any man, can be tme to his own fallacy. 
He must needs try his hand at the synthetic method, though he forbifia 
it to the rest of the world. But the only deductire hint which he has 
•a rti given to mankind ia, quaintly enough, the most unnatural 
' eidoloB apecOa * which erer entered into the head of a dehumanized 
pedant, — namely, that once faroooa * nrerentire check,' which — if 
CTcr a nation did apply it, as it nerer will — eonld iarae, as every doctor 
knowa, in nothing leaa than the 4uieationable habits of abortion, child- 
annler, and vnnataral criroa.** » ifuei/fanics, I. IIS. 
It ia tiiAcalt to say whatbar tiM tattling nonaewt ar tiM iMeanlj in- 
of tlUt ptM^ ait tki Bon laj^lkBl. 
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Pq return, — a consumer only, and a podnoer ntmt, Thqr 
condemned the costly fouy of letting childreii die befiiva 
they reached the laboring and remunemting age (or briiq^ 
ing them into the world so that they must so dieX on tbo 
same principles as they would oondemn the aaal^ROiis 
insanity of trampling^ down your greeo com, or baildiqg 
houses and then letting them fall to pieces befoie ycm 
finished them ; because,yrow ike povU ^ wkm at mkiek >| 
thetf were then dealing mih ike iftl^feei. Urn cases wers aliki^ 
inasmuch as both were idle and wasteful ^panUiims for 
a result that was never to arrive, — plantmg a tiee thafc 
was never to bear fruit In technical language^ bodi ^ 
were instances of " unproductive expenditure? 

The same servitude to impressions and antipatliias 
which makes Mr. Kingsle^ so uqjust to uowdoome doc- 
triues, makes him also uqjust to alien men. We cannot 
have a better illustrstion than his comments on Shdiey 
and Byron, republished in his JftsotfUantief fl. p. 310). - 
His attack upon the former seems to us utteny unwar* 
rantable. Byron, amid all his fearful sins, was a " man " : 
he was gifted with indomitable energy and courage ; he 
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excelled in all bodily exercises of which his lameness al- i 

lowed him to partake, — he swam, boxed, rode, shot, to [j\ 

perfection ; was vehement, impetuous, daring, and above 
all, combative ; a child of impulses, many of them noble 
and sane, all of them natural and vigorous : and tliere- 
fore he was, except in his excesses and his sins, a man 
after Mr. Kingsley*s own heart Though his nature was 
intensely worldly, Byron too was, or fancied himself, 
a sort of Christian ; while Shelley, whose nature was es- 
sentially, though waywardly, religious, was, and pro- 
claimed himself, an unbeliever. Poor Shelley — gentle, 
tender, ethereal, and aspiring, sober and abstemious, a 
pale student, an abstract and highly metaphysical 
thinker, delicate as a woman in his oiganixation, sensi- 
tive as a woman in his sympathies, loathing all that was 
coarse and low with a woman's shrinking, detesting all 
field-sports as barbarous and brutal — presented a j^utse 
of humanity utterly alien to the rampant and ^healthy 
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UBimalism" of Mr. Kingsley's nature. In early life 
Shelley, habitually the purest and least sensual of men, 
ooroniitted one grievous fault, so far as we can judge, less 
at the instigation of wrong {lassions than under the de- 
. Insion of a false theory. In earl^ life, too, when wild 
and flighty almost to the vei^ge of insanity, if not sonic* 
•times bieyond it, when smarting under bitter TVTongs, en- 
tlmsiastic for the regeneration of the world, buniing with 
boyish zeal for the destruction of what he held to be a mis- 
chievous and tyrannical delusion, and full of the self-onin* 
ion which belongs to youth, and not unfrequcntly survives 
It, — he poured forth mad anathemas against Christianity 
and social law. It availed nothing that he denounced un- 
natural and ascetic priests with a pertinacious eloquence 
akin to Mr. Kingsley's own ; that his purse, his time, his 
strength, were always at the call of tlie suHering and the 
sad ; that his blood boiled as fiercely as that of the strong- 
est at the bare idea of injustice and oppression, and that 
in such a cause he was as brave as a lion, and would take 
.any odds; that he exercised over the coarser mind of 
Dvron a strange influence which, if not intellectually 
wholesome, was always morally improving ; and that ho' 
oven persuaded him to abstaiu from continuing his ])rofii- 
gato poem ; — all this goes for nothing ; the one poet was 
sympathetic, the other antipathic to Mr. Kingslcy*s 
tastes ; and accordingly, Shelley, whoso life, we believe 
(except in the one instance referred to) was strictly 
chaste, and whose {>ages are as pure as ]N(r. Kingsley's 
own, — for he, like Shelley, sometimes errs in saying 
things better left unsaid, and like Shelley, too, errs from 
mistaken theory, and not from wrong design, — Shelley 
ia •• lewd " and a •• satyr.'* '• Ilyron may bo brutal, but ho 
never cants'*;— "if Jlyron sinnod more d(«]»crato]y ami 
more flagrantly, it was dono under the temptations of 
rank, W(»ltli, uisappointod love, and the impulses of aii 
animal uaturOi to which Shelley's passions wuro 

' A« moonlight imlo •aulighl, aad m waUr nnio wIm.* ** 

To SboUqTt Ui6rofoxe» is attributod "the lewdness of the 
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gentle and sensitive Tq^eUrian"; aod Byrcm is 'the 
sturdy peer, proud of his bull nedc aod his boxing; who 
kept hesn and buU-dogs, and drilled Greek ruffians at 
Missolonghi, and 'had no objection to a pot of beer*; 
and who mighty if he had been lefonned^ nave made a 
gallant English gentleman : vliile SheUej, if onoe ~ 



intense self-opinion had deserted hiuiy would prribaUy ' 
have ended in Borne as an Oratorian or a PiMSionist'* ^ 
A more cbaracteristic passage — one more riehly redo* 
lent of unr^nerate Eingsleianism— it would be diffi- 
cult to find. It suggests* too» another eiitieism we have 
to make upon our author, — the doeo oonnection, namely^ 
of his greatest merits and his greatest faults with tu 
intensely social character of his mind. His test^ not only 
of good and evil, but of truth and falsehood, may be said 
to bo the tendency of actiona or doctrines to diasolve Uie 
bonds of social unity, or to dmw thorn doser. This per* 
haps lies at the root of his dislike to political economy. 
Competition — which political economy leccgniaes as tm * 
law of trade — he sees, truly enough, to be the source . 
of much selfishness, many jealousies, and occasionally of 
bitter animosities and heart-burnings ; and hence he tries 
to sweep the whole system away with the strong wind 
of religious faitlt His deep respect for sanitary laws, 
for bodily exercises, for field-sports, is in a great hieasure 
due to the connection of these things with social health, 
and the efiect they have in clearing away the secret mor- 
bidness of exclusive temperaments, and opening the com- 
munications between mind and mind. He knows well 
that there is scarcely any root of exclusiveuess, of moral 
cowardice, of self-involvement* of social blight* so com- * 

^ It In nfngiiUr that, a few [Mgf« Airthfif on, wa find Mr. Kiiupiloy 
«|N*nkiiig of Nhrllii/ In almoiii tlio |imiiii6 tnnna in wlilrh wn nara 
ii]inkrn of lilnwelf I '* Wlmllirr It In vrKi«Uriiinliim or li)N*riy, tha nila 
[with Hhelloy] ia nrantically th<* llaln^ — ■mtimfnt ; which in thla oaM^ 
an in tha oaan of all anntinwntaliiitii. turnii out to roaan at laat, not tha 
Miilimentn of mankind in gt^neraii Init tha prirata ai«ntlin<<nta of tlia 
writar. Thin la Mhclltiv | a m«nliiiHintiiliiit puns and almpla ; InmnahUi 
of unythlng Ilka Indtiotivn rrawinlnic. anahia to iaka aoffnlaaiKM ef iiny 
fndta W thoM which phiaao hU taata, or to draw say aoaolaiioa tnm 
tham httt saeh sa alas plaaaca hla taats*" (pb 111}, 
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limn HH lliH iiM)(liMt|. nf |iliyH|iml ImmiIiIi iiimI iiKiiiitUui himI 
Ihi U iiwiirn, ItNi, iliMli llm mnM himI liiiM,VHMli Iimim hI' 
liUiiWM riiilniliMiliy im'Ihii>< Im h KhMili iMiMiMiMii rniiii liU 

IhiIMIiIH il* MM IMI »^ HiilMHl riMIIMlllliMll of pliynilMll Im>hI1I|i 

TliMhiiimnvldMHlly Inw IJiIm)(h lin IiiMom hii iiiim>Ii im IIhi 
liMniiM fiMiiiiriiliiKHH lit H<i|lliiry imhI HniliMiliiiy iiiliMh, 

IkMt tliU #fWf(/ Uuit nf liHlit himI hiilli, ^himiiiI liiiMiiHh 
fifi fur IM ll H«N<ii, Im, mm^^ iviimifhi nn i«Hn)m(tiiilMi| liy Mi*. 
KliiH'tlt'y tlitil* ll* iifl^Mi lirlnnM iMit VMi'y rMinn niNiillit. Ik 
Im Inin Uiitk Mii*m immmI Imi h mimmI of t<rr(ir mihI mI' tMiUnii 
ill itny iiiliiil, fir In niiy nyAhtiii of lH«lii<r, wliirh IimmIm |K>r* 
ttmiiriilly i4i iNnliilliiii, niim>wiM*Nfi, uikI IVI^fid Hoir-Hiilll- 
cioncy. Ihit it in not true — m Mr. KiiiKHh^y lliiiikA — 
tliat the characteristic sinn of social tetiiperainents are 
less heinous or less dangerous than the chamcteristic 
sins of solitary temperaments ; nor even that convictions 
vhich /or a time may seem to sever men from their fel- 
low-creatures, and to remove tlicm painfully from humon 
sympathy, are less true than those which give an imme- 
diate and commanding hold of the popular mind. Now 
Mr. Kingsley falls into both these errors. In that essay 
on Shelley and Byron to which we have just referred, 
the roan of social temperamentf of unbridled passions, 
and of \inbridlcd selfishness, is contrasted with a man 
whose complex, benevolent, sensitive, but in several 
points unhealthy^ spirit was of such a kind that few 
could understand him fully, and few were fully under- 
stood by him. That the one was morbid, and the other 
manly, we do not deny; but we cannot conceive how 
any just-minded moralist^ who judged by a true test — 
or, indeed, by any standard at all other than his own 
self-will and predilections — could compare Byron with 
Shelley, and feel inclined to give judgment in favor of 
the lianly reprobate over the gentle and aspiring enthu- 
siast But what Mr. Kingsley feels so strongly is, that 
Byron's sins against the social bond, though tleep and 
gross, were open and easily exposed ; Shelley's liie and 
poetry, on the other band, he thinks likely to fascinate 
men with an appeanmoe of bean^ and nobility wbicli 
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Yill Mini ill imlliiif mi( llm iiMiiiltihiHii itf (liHtr liAi himI IIw 
iMmii Iff lliidr rulllit U h inhmIIiIm iiiHiii||iii |i«rliii|Mi llmi 
H Mlinllity m4nnil lit IImimhIiI lliiMi||li iMik iwir mi likMly 
l4i Inhmiiimi |in»viiliMili~ iiilulili, if |iniVMlMiiK Im iimru nvll 
III llM iiilliiiMiiMiti lliiin h lljTiMiiii Miliiml, UmniiaM \i wimbi 

Ini II IIMIIII IMl||||l||ilf IIImI Mlllllllt lilllllilllllllilllll llf imlllll Mill* 



UiiMMiU wHIi iMiMilloiml Mill* liiiliiliiiMimi. Hill wlml riulit 
liiiVM WM, III iMHii|NirliiK llm Iwii iiNiiii ki JiHlifn Uiimi li. 
Uiit iiniUililit MdiNtlii ii|Niii iiiN«iolyiir llmlr rliiinirMiriHll 
riiiilu ? Till* fiH^t' nMM». 14. Wuu Hliolbiy ^ llHiiitili nlllliMtnl 
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Willi a innrliiil niiil iiiiNimliil iinUins wliltili, Imwuvur, Im 
illd innrli bi ohtvnlo Aiiil |Hiiiiy~Wiui ««irHNNiinillMli 
Imiiuvoloiitp (li^iiilkNli ounniKiNiunly tnin^ miiI ovHii|aini* 
tively puro iu fife ; while hyton was aolfteh, eoueiuil, ocnr« 
etoiia of fame, not above di8niiialiitioii» end witliottt tbe 
power of metering hinmlf. Tet the Chrietien minieler 
prefers the strong fatt sinner to the enoneons and anti* 
pathic thinker. 

But Mr. Kin^ej not only makes social influence a 
test of good and evil ; he too much inclines to make it 
a test of Truth alsa In the dialogue of Phaethim — a 
book, by the way, which if a man wishes to fill hb belly 
with the east wind (as Solomon says), he liad better read 
to-morrow — he is not ashamed to assert tliat a man who 
has reached what ho is couvincod is ]>ositivo trutli, should 
suppress the expression of tliat conviction if it seems to 
bo in conflict with (wliat Mr. Kingsley, we suppoeOf 
deems to be) tlie moie happy and useful belief of society 
at lai^ The atheist, we are told, even if moved by the 
"Spirit of Truth," is bound to conceal his unbelief; — 

''for there would bo far more chance that he aknie was 
wrong; and the niAny ri};ht, than thut the many were wrcNig» 
and he alone right He would, thorofore, oommit an inso- 
lent and conceited action, and moreov e r a cruel and shame* 
loss one; for he would certainly make misenible, . were he 
bdievod, the hearts of many virtuous peraons who had never 
harmed him, for no immediate or demonstrable pnrpoee ex- 
cept that of pleasing his own self-will" (p. 41). 

This is perhaps the woiat instanne to be fimod in Ml 
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Kingsley's writiDgs of his undiscrimiuating worsbip t f 
the social bond. If he had given himself time to think, 
or bad asked any rearming friend to think for him, he 
•would scarcely have published such a passage ; or, indeed, 
any portion of the slipshod volume which contains it. 
Ko doubti tn the end, any creed must be false, or must 
contain a lai^e element of error, which tends to drive 
men asunder ; and all true faith ought ultimately to draw 
them into closer union and harmony. But this is not, 
and cannot be, our main test of their truth ; and those 
who make it so commit exactly the same mistake as the 
utilitarian moralist, who judges of moral actions only by 
their consequences. Deep conviction is the sole sine qua 
nan of the duty of public expression. Of course, no man 
18 bound, and no man haA a right, to throw forth to the 
world his crude, hasty, passing notions on serious sub- 
jects, especially if those notions are likely to prove per- 
turbing or offensive, and if ho has not qualified himself by 
years, by study, by patient inquiry, and by modest reflec- 
tion, to form and to propound independent opinions : and 
Mr. Kingsley might take this lesson Iiome. But the ma- 
ture convictions of mature minds are the great iustni- 
ments of social progress and purification : all who rend 
histor}' know them to be so ; all who believe in God sliould 
feel them to be so likewise, and should beware lest, out of 
mere timid unfaithfulness of soul, they "quench the 
Spirit^" and fight against the suggestions of the Most 
Higlu 

As in the few pages which remain of our allotted space 
we shall address our criticisms to Mr. Kingsley alone, we 
should be sorry to leave our readers under the impression 
that what we have said of his analogue, Mr. Carlyle, com- 
prises our whole opinion of that eminent man, or at all 
faithfully conveys the sentiments with which we regard 
him. We have spoken of his faults freely and severely ; 
and we have nothing more to add on that score. But 
Mr. Carlyle is a man to be spoken of with resiiect, even 
where we cannot speak ot him with pati e nce. The prea- 
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cnt age owes to few a deeper debt of gntitade. He hat 
infused into it somethim^ of his own uncommomiaiiig 
earnestness. He has preached up the duty and tne dignity 
of Work, with an eloquence which has often made the idle 
shako- off their idleness, and the frivolous feel ashamed 
of their frivolity. He has proclaimed, in tones that have 
stirred many hearts, that in toil, however httm1ile»if hoD* 
est and hearty, lie our true worth and felicity here below. 
"Blessed is the man who has found his work,** he some- 
where says : ** let him ask no oUier blessedness.** He lias 
inspired in others something of his own contempt for 
animal indulgence, and for unproductive and* unaspiring 
ease. He is the most terrible scouige the /rtit€$ eomMw* 
mere nati everhad. For everything unreal and deceptive 
he has a keen eye and a wiUieriug denunciation. He has 
broken in pieces many hollow idols, and scattered to the 
winds many empty pretensions,. manv time-honored false* | j 

hoods, many half-held creeda He has forced a conven- ''^ 

tional and shallow generation to test and try many things, 
and to abandon what has clearly been found wanting. If 
ho has built up little, he has destroyed much ; he has 
prepared the way for future workmen by removing vast 
. heaps of encumbering rubbisli. On thinkers and on the 
young he has exercised an influence which has always 
been remarkable, and generally salutary ; and if he has 
be^n usually scouted and neglected by statesmen and 
politicians, by the practical and the sober-minded, he 
owes it to his inveterate habit — in which again, by the 
way, Mr. Kingsley resembles him — of stating truth with 
sirch outrageous exaggeration that it looks like falsehood, 
and almost becomes such. 



We have two more criticisms to make on Mr. Kings- 
ley's writings, and both relate to very grave faults. With^ 
faculties equal to turning 
of excellence, his ordinary 
^nly and slipshod. With 

ard, his ordinary standard is unfixed and low. He, who can^ 
do so well, is content often to do ilL We are sure that he 
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vrites as he thinks, hastily and inconsiderately. His 
Itling. mudfiJP, gs^loping, ^efiant^ style irresistibly con- 
\'^ys the impression ofa man of overflowing mind coming 
in from a breathless burst with the fox-hounds, rushing 
to his desk with muddy boots, battered hat, and disor- 
^dered dress, and dashing off with vast rapidity the teeming 
i fancies suggested to him by a brisk circulation and a fertile 
' and vivid braia He is essentially an improvisatare, — 
auja(tempoie.v3iter. His luxuiia nca is marvellous ; but. 
he_gfiXfilLprsipea.ot,tonw it clownTlt is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that, conscious of his own great gifts, he 
thinks that his loosest and most careless thoughts are 
good enough for the world. He wants respect for his 
readers, for his art, and for his own powers. He does not 
value the talent God has given him sufficiently to culti- 
vate it to its highest point of perfection, to dress it in 
the most fitting drapery, or to be on the watch against its 
straggling vagaries. He has none of the noble, artistic, 
old Greek thirst for perfection. He "goes in *' for quan- 
tity rather than quaUtv. Content with, and revelling in, 
a prolific exuberance that is almost unrivalled ; seeking 
to do much rather than to do well ; trusting to inspira- 
tion, and fancying (perhaps too easily) that whatever 
comes must be inspired, — he is forever falling below 
himself, and at once disappointing and irritating his ad- 
mirers. Now, a genius like Mr. Kingsley*s not onlydor 
8er\'es the most sedulous culture, but demands the most 
severe control It is too rich and teeming to be left to 
" wmnder at its own sweet will'* It needs to be emplotfed, 
not to be indulged. A man has no more right to allow 
his powers to bo less useful and profitable than they 
might be made, than he has to misuse or to neglect them 
altogether. If it be sinful to wrap your talent in a nap- 
kin and hide it in the earth, it is only one dc^^ree less 
sinful so to handle it as to make it yield twofold only 
where it might yield ten. 

We have said that Mr. Kingsley is essentially an tm- 
pravimUan. His novels especially bear the same relation 
to the best works of art^ in their line» that the extempore 
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versification Jot an abminding fancy bean to the ooa- 
scientiously perfected and pdliahed prodnotion of a 
consummate poet It is diflScolt to believe that^ eitiiflr in 
Hypaiia or in Two Ytan Ago, he had laid his plot 
beforehand : iaJSmU ..th CTO do e s not pretend to be any 
pM-jat-alL S^ptUia especiallf'lEEight^hKvr'been^io 
grand, and is so disappointing. There is oonsommate 
mastery of the costume and chazacter of the epoch; 
there are magnificent materials of character and fiuicy 
brought togeUier to the workshop; there are goigeoua 
descriptions of external beauty; there are iMiTidual 
scenes of thrilling interest ; there are wonderful gUmpaes 
both of thought and passion. Baphael Aben Ena*s ined- 
itations when he gets to the "bottom of the afayn" of 
scepticism, and poor Pelagians piercing remonstrances 
agamst the prospect of being consigned to the flames of heU 
forever, are among the/ most powerful passages we have 
read in any language. ^ But the inconsiderate confusion in 
which the incidents of the story josUe and stumble over i 
one another, ancLthe indistinctness with which many otj 
them are told,y6ompel us to reserve our admiration for 
particular scends and portions, and render it impossible to 
praise the work as a whole. Mingled with our pleasure 
and our interest in reading it, and spoiling both, come 
the ever-recurring reflections, ''How much more might 
have been made of this I how much better this might have 
been done I what a splendid conception, but what an un- 
' worthy and slovenly maltreatment of it 1 " StiU, with all 
its faults, it is unquestionably a work of genius ; but of 
genius in a hurry, — of genius, as it were, shut up with- 
out fire or candle, like an inharmonious jury, and com- 
pelled to complete its task before it can regain its liber^. 
Tlie general picture of those times is imperfect and con- 
fused enough, not from want of knowledge, but from 
want of care and patience ; the view of the great strug- 
gle between Christianity and Paganism, when the latter 
was an effete and dying unreality, and the former was inso- 
lent with rough youiu; life and rampant with incipient 
victory/— which offered so magnificent a sulgect forapen 
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competent to deal with it, — is in our opinion most inad- 
equately and mistily worked out ; but, on the other hand, 
the extravagant follies and the bnital vices of tlie Al- 
exandrian Christians, as well as the narrow bigotry, 
questionable motives, and unscrupulous violence of their 
leaders, are drawn with a powerful and unsparing hand. 
Philammon, the young monk who goes forth to see the 
world, is interesting and natural ; so is the wily and cul- 
tivated Jew, first a cynical philosopher, and then a con- 
vert to the new religion ; so also is Pelagia, the Athenian 
dancing-girl and courtesan, — frivolous, pleasure-loving, 
and childish, undeveloped and soulless because untaught, 
unconsciously sinful because brought up to sin, but still 
endowed with some original elements of good, and there- 
fore redeemable, and in the end redeemed. Hjrpatia, the 
beautiful teacher of a poetic philosophy and a poetic 
creed ; the beautiful dweller in a beautiful doud-land ; 
the enthusiastic votary of the old gods of Greece ; spot- 
less, ethereal, noble, but a dreamer ; vainly and wildly 
striving to save and fan the flickering embers of a fading 

Sst, and to brighten and animate with her own vivid 
e the chill and pallid moonlight of the pagan faith, is 
grandly conceived and finely depicted. The other char- 
acters in the book seem to us either blotches or mere in • 
dicated outlines. The only extract we shall allow our- 
selves is the soliloquy of Pelagia, after she has been 
awakened by the denunciations and the pity of Philam- 
mon and Arsenius to the sinfulness of her life, and its 
reputed future issue : — 

" ' I cannot bear it ! Anything but shame 1 To have fan- 
cied all my life — vain fool that I was! — that everyone 
loved and admired me ; and to find that they were despising 
me, hating me, all along I . . • . And yet women as bad as 
I have been honored, — when they were dead. What was 
that song I used to sing about Epicharis, who hung herself 
in the litter, and Leaina, who bit out her tongue, lest torture 
should drive them to betray their lovers 1 There used to be a 
statue of LeauMy they say, at Athens, — a Iwoeas without 
a to^gusi. . • • • And wheoever I sang the soiig^ the theatre 
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used to rise and ahoiit, luid oall thorn noblo nnd blessed 

I never could tell why then; hut I know now I Perbape 
the; maj call mo noble, nfler all. At louat thej may mr, 

"She wits n ; but the dnred to die fur tho niAn ehe 

loved ! " . . . . Ay, but God dcspisCH mo too and hates mo. 
Ho nill send roe to eternitl 6re. Philnmmon said so, — 
though he w&s my brother. The old monk said so, though 
he wept 08 he mid it. ... . The flames of hot! for over ! 
0, not for ever ! Great, dreadful God ! not for ever 1 In- 
deed, I did not know I No one over taught me about right 
and wrong ; and I never knew I had been bapti;icd, — indoe<I 
I never knew ! And it was so pteautiit, — so ploasaut to bi 
loved and praised and hnppy, nnd to see happy faces round 
mo. How could I help iti The birds who nro singing in 
tho darling, beloved court, — tbey do whot they like ; and 
Thou art not angry with them for being hnppy. And Thou 
wilt uot be more cniol to me than to tlicm, great God, — for 
what did I know mors than they 1 Thou host mndo tho 
beautiful ■onsbinfl^ ind the pleaauit, plwwnt world, hmI 
the flowers and tho birda. Thou wilt not nad tM to bom 
for evor and •rart will not « hundred jMn be puntthment 
enough! — or a thoosandl God, in not this punish- 
ment enough already, — to bava to Ifiavo him just as — just 
08 I nm beginning to long to bo good and to -be worthy of 
liimt .... 0, hftTo meniy, — mercy, — merey, — and 
let me go after I have been punished enough I Why may I 
not turn into a bird, or even into a worm, a^ ooma back 
again out of that horrible place, to see the sun shine and the 
flowers grow onoo morel 0, am not I punishing myeelf 

- alreadyl WiU not this bolp to atoneT .... Tea, I will 
die I — and perhaps so God will pity me.' And with trem- 
bling hands she drow tho sword from its sheath, and covered 
the blade with kiaaes. ' Yes, on this sword, — with which ho 
won his battles. That is right, — his to the last Will it 
be very painfull After all, it is his aword ; it will not have 

' the heart to torture me much.' " 

Many of the ume remarks ve have made on HypcUia 
will apply to Tieo Yean Ago. To us this appears the 
cleverest and the pleasanteat of Mr. Kingsley's Dovela ; 
but it, like the rest, shows a singulwr absence of the artis- 
tio spirit Tlie ^tot is cliunay, and the winding-up and 
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conversion of Tom Thurnall slovenly in the extreme. 
. No man with an eye to the perfection of his work would 
have interwoven the irrelevant episode of Stangrave and 
Cordifiamma. It is entirely out of place, and is very in- 
terrupting. But Mr. Kingsley wanted to say his say 
about slavery and America; lie had a fine conception in 
bis head, and some striking thoughts ready at his pen ; 
so he thrust them in where they had no business, and 
spoiled one story by what would have afforded excellent 
materials for another. But the book is full of interest : 
Grace is charming, though unnatural ; Valencia charm- 
ing, because natural Thomas Thumall la a capital char- 

earicature : a better picture was never drawn of the un- 

vegenerate, good, natural man, — wild, reckless, worthy, 

and air((M^tionnt4^, — doing liis dnty, and doing woll, not 
tixiia any coiibcicuUuu^iicbd or religious ^<lall, out houi a 

simple, ungodly, innate love of whatever is true, honest, 

fitting, right, and kindly ; self-confiding, bubbling over 

with animal viuor nnd nnimnl snirir^. very rough Itut 

Vuiy liiviililij. Tliu |N>i;l. ItiM, — vhIm, oullloli, oImiIIiuv, and 

unregulated, but honorablo und aHpiring, — is well con- 
ceived, and is a real and complete conception. As with 
Bypaiia, we say of Uiis book, " Wliat a pity that what is 
80 good should not have been better still ! " 

Before clofting this paper, we have another of Mr. 
Kinn^lov's d(»flcioncics to notice (tlioir name is liOgion, 
our nmdrni will iM^gin \o think); inid it in ono somnwhat 
dinh:ult to handh\ U»t]i from its nature and from its chwo 
eiinniMaioh with ono of hU mont Nignal mitritii Without 
inlonding it|— or it would l»o nioru corroct to say, with- 
out being conscious of it, — he is not unfrequently 
coarse. We are aware that he would not admit the im- 
putation, and that he really believes himself to be inno- 
cent ; but on questions of this sort the common taste of 
cultivated men and women must decide. In his treat- 
ment of love and the relation between the sexes, while 
sometimes exoellent^ he is sometimes also needlessly 
ventmesome, and grating. The plain tradi is (and we 
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may as well speak oat)» that his Uieorf on this and €Og' 
nate subjects, though we incline to think it aoand, is one 
which can only be acted upon safely by writers whose 
courage and whose feelings are under the guidance of the 
most sensitively correct taste. He likes to call things 
by their plain names ; a fancy with which, in modem- 
tion, wo sympathize. He thinks, further, that in tresi- 
ing of the various questions arising out of the relations 
between the sexes, we lose much and risk much by a 
mischievous reticence and a false and excessive delicacy ; 
and in this opinion also we agree with hiuL But in xef* 
erence to both these peculiarities, his rampancy and dar- 
in|r innko lilin a dniiRorons nlly. TTo ridos so wmr the 

boundary, that you are in perpetual uneasiness lusfc lie 

should pass it His view of love is, we think, true, 

chnato, and noble ; and much noods to bo assorted 

iimIimI)!: ftfmmitlfiy fifinimvh(*rH myn (if RiMith(% Uint h( 
had no conception of gonuino human love, ** Uiat all hi 

heroes made love like semphim or like cattle." 1^ 

Kingsloy's heroes avoid both extremes; ho proclaims 

M'illi II iMMM'HLui wIiIpIi, III H i<Imivviiim)i («H|HMtiiilly, ja iilmva 
all pmiHu — llio rights of niiUmsiuMl tliu iiitriiiHiu jmrity 

of natural instincts ; ho blonds, more than any writer wo 
know, the warmth with the nobility of passion, and is 
resolutely bent on showing that the most passionate love 
may also be the purest, if only it be legitimate in its cir- 
cuiiistancos and worthy in its object. Ho seems to have ' 
nhnortl griiH|Mi(l Urn ^iiiiid mnUiiiil iruUi, ihia thn riMil 
guilt lion hot ill iiiiiiKlhig Ihogmlinmtloii of |Numioii with 
thn mMitiiiioiit of ]ov«s but in ovor for ono inoniont |x*r- / 
niiuiiig tlio foniiur mivu uimIoi* Uio gulduiiiMi nnd Miiicaion 
of the latter. But here again that predominant appreci- 
ation of the fhyrical, which we have already commented 
upon, is unpleasantlpr manifest; the SainCs Tragedy 
contains passages which the more sensitive taste of Mr. 
Kingsley's friend and Mentor* would have omitted ; andW 
in other of his stories, what we may call the ** animal 1\ 
magnetism '' of love, in distinction to its finer sentiment^ \ 

• 8m tlM Pi«M» Vr Hr. MMuiot. 
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18 made too much of, and brought too prominently for- 
ward. The heroines are too sensitive to the influence of 
i / look and touch ; the heroes win them rather by mesmer- 
; ism than by courtship. There is an undoubted element 
'j of fact in all this ; but whether it be wise to paint it so 
strongly, or to dwell on it so much, may well be questioned. 
For the fierce denunciation with which Mr. Kingsley 
assails the brutal ascetics of former times and their puny 
imitators in our own days, we tender him our most cor- 
dial gratitude and admiration. He hates them with a 
truly holy hatred. Asceticism is the form which religion 
takes in sensual minds, atod in those weaker spirits over 
whom sensualists sometimes exercise so fatal and degrad- 
ing a supremacy. When we think of the holy joys that 
have been poisoned, of the healthy souls that have been 
diseased, of the fine natures that have been made coarse, 
of fiappy lives embittered and bright lives darkened, of 
noble minds overset and pure minds soiled, by the foul, 
fancies and the false doctrines which these men have in- 
vented to trample upon nature and to outrage all its 
sweet humanities, we feel that no terms of wrath or con- 
demnation can be too unmeasured to apply to them. The 
strength and justice of Mr. Kingsley's sentiments on this 
subject would incline us perhaps too readily to pardon 
the coarseness observable in the Sainfs Tragedy and in 
Hypatia, were they really necessary for the pur}K>so he 
has in view, which we do not think they are. 

We have spoken freely and without stint of Mr. Kings- 
ley's errors and offences, because he is strong and can 
b^r it well ; because he is somewhat pachydermatous, 
and will not feel it much ; because it is well for a man 
who habitually speaks of others in such outrageous terms, 
to have his own measure occasionally meted out to him 
in return ; because, also, one who sins against so much 
light and knowledge deserves to be beaten with many 
stripes ; and because, finally, on a previous occasion we 
did such ample justice to his merits. But we should 
grieve to have it believed Uiat we ara insensible to his 
remarkable and varied excellences^ or to part from him 
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othorwiso than in a apirit of thonraj^ and eoidial iWjm*. , 
ciation. In apite of mnch tint u lanl^ aadof nmoh ihafe 
would be twaddle if it were notao aieq[etie^tlieioiaandi 
wonderful go in him, auch exulting and aboanding ▼^gptt 
and he carries you along with a caieering and fildhnqyimy 
which, while it puts yon outof breatii,]a yet ao ttnoM^ 
exhilaiating, thi^ old and yoong nerer fill, to find pnaa* 
ure in his pagea. He may often wander/ but lia Mim 
deepa. He haa; however, fiur h^ier ekima on oar ad- 
miration than any arinng fiom theaa BMrdjf litanoy 
merita. Andin anagelimtbi8,of Tehementdaaireaaaa 
feeble wills, of ao much oonTentaonallam and ao littla 
courage, — when our favorite Yirtoe ia indi4genoe to otii- 
ers,and our commonest vice iaindukmieetoaeiry-^wlian 
few things are heartily loved, and fiiwer alfll are heart* 
ily believed, — when we are davea to what othen tiunk; 
and wish, and do, alavea to past ereeda in whidi we hsra 
no longer fidth, alavea to past hahita in whidi wt 
have no longer pleasure, davea to past phraaea from 
which all the meaning has died out, — when the ablest 
and tenderest minds are afraid to think deeply because 
they know not where deep thought might land them, and 
are afraid to act thoroughly because they shrink from 
what thorough action might entail,^ — when too many 
lead a life of conscious unwortliiness and unreality, because 
surrounded by evils with which they daro not grapple, 
and by darkness which they daro not pierce ; — in such 
an age, amid such wants and such shortcomiugs, we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to a crusader like Mr. Kingsley, 
whose faith is undoubting, and whose courage is unflinch- 
ing; who neither fears others nor mistrusts himself; who 
hates with a destructive and aggressive animosity what^ 
ever is evil, mean, filthy, weak, hollow, and untrue ; who 
has drawn his sword and girded up his loins for a work 
which cannot be passed by, and which must not be negli- 
gently done ; whose practice himself, and whose exhorta- 
tion to others, is, in tiie words of the great German, — * 

" Im halben m eatwdbaoi, 
Im gimen, giiten, waluvD, loohii ai leben.** 
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FRENCH FICTION : THE LOWEST DEEP. 

It 18 bard to say whether the current politics or the 
eorrent literature of France conveys the more vivid im- 
pression of utter and profound demoralization; — the 
willing servitude, the cmven fear, the thirsty materialism, 
the absence of all liberal sentiment or noble aspiration, - 
indicated by the one, — the abandonment of all self-con- 
trol or self-respect, the surrender of all manliness, dignity, 
or reticence, the hunger after the most diseased, unholy, 
and extravagant excitement, characteristic of the other, — 
or the intense and unrebuked selfishness, the passionate 
and slavish worship of wealth and power, which consti- 
tute the basb and the soul of both alike. Of course there 
are exceptions in literature as in life. But we speak of 
the prevalent, the almost universal tone ; we spcalc of the 
acting, voting, deciding, characterizing mass in the one 
case, and of the books of the widest circulation, and the 
writers of the most popular repute and the most signal 

' success, in the other. In politics there still exist a few 
men, — fewer, alas, each day, as their numbers are thinned 
by death or by despair, — the salt of the earth, but far 
too scanty to give it savor, the five righteous men, but 

, sot enough to save the city, — who mourn over their 

Let Uj^Akng da Paris ; AUr>OiiL Pftr EngbM Sue. 

Ia Dabm wax Cam^liM ; Le Demi-llondfl^ va diMM ; Le Bomaa 
d^iiiie Femne. Par Alex. Domai, fiU. 

llonto-Critto. Par Alex. Dodm, pbe. 

Fftony, QM Itade. Par Ernftt Fejaean. 

Ccwi fw ric mi d*«B Eafiuit dn SikU. Par Alfrad da Mvant 

XUa at Lid, par Oaotft SMd. Loi tt SIK pv PmU da MvMt. Ld» 
par Mm. Loidaa OoUat 



FRZSCH FICTION. 

degradation and resent their siiame, who. " rowing hnrd 
agoiust the stream,'* strive mAnruIly, ajid strive to tlie 
lost, to warn their countrymen and to purify and niuse 
their country.* But the national kift, the political aspect 
of France, ia undeniably what wc liavn dewnbed it: tlio 
vast majority of the people in nearly every class, lost to 
sll seiisc of personal dignity or pu\)lic justice, is devoted 
to the pursuit of wealth and luxury, and ready to acquiesce 
in any rtgimt and to worship any Tulcr that fosters tliis 
pursuit ; and questiooa or kicks ngainnt despotism only 
vbcn, in a momentary aberration of far-sightedness, it 
touches their immetiiate putso ; — while even tlie con- 
stitutionalists, as they term themselves, — tlie liberal 
/rondturt. — are for more aufny ftt us for fraternizing 
vitb their despot than with Uieinsclves for tolemtiug and 
enthroning liim, and hate him almo«t more bitterly for tliA 
Unintentional aid he lias rendered to lUdiati liberties than 
for his cynical, perfidious, and saDgniiiary extinction of 
Uieir own. So in literature — eapcciidly in that branch 
of it in which alone there is or can be much activity at 
present, and with which we ore now more immediately 
concerned, the literature of fiction — there are ntill a few 
writers who vainly offer to tlioir countrymen from time 
to time a repast refined in tone and irreproachable in 
taste and morals ; but the public appetite has been too 
long and too deeply vitiated to appreciate what is natural 
and pure, and turns away with a contempt which is almost 
loathing from dishes unseasoned by the voluptuous, tlio 
morbid, or the monstrous. From time to time noble and 
sound criticism appears in tlie more respectable reviews 
and journals, but it ia powerless to alter the demand or 
to arrest the supply of the article the public asks for; 
the novels which are for the most part popular — the 
Only ones that are run after, the only ones that jtay either 
in fame or money — are exclusively those which pander 
to the worst passions and the worst taste ; till, witliout 
- exaggeration, it is as rare to find a successful French novel 
that is not scandalous as an English one t^t ia. 
• Writt«n ia IBM. 
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French fiction, always more or less diseased and in- 
decorous, has in recent years passed through several dis- 
tinct phases of disease, and may now almost be said to 
liave left simple indecorum far behind. Had it continued 
to exhibit merely its normal features, of ordinary license 
and voluptuousness, there would have been little tempta- 
tion to approach the subject, and every motive to avoid 
it Tliat phase of it lias been often enough animadverted 
upon in English publications ; no pleasure could be de- 
rived from its contemplation, and no new lessons could 
be drawn from its analysis. But since we first began to be 
acquainted with it, a change, or rather a succession of 
changes, has come over it, so strange, so repellent, and 
in some respects so appalling, that some instruction, at 
least in the way of warning, may be hoped for from 
studying it in a right spirit ; and it presents too marked 
and too extraordinary a psychological phenomenon to be 
ignored by any who desire to understand or penetrate the 
true aspect of their age. No such field was ever offered 
to the students of moral pathology before. 

But in proceeding to treat of it, we are met on the 
threshold by an inherent and insuperable difficulty. 
Christian writers who endeavored to dcp\,ct the moral 
renovation which the religion of their great Master 
wrought in the -world, and to deduce thence proofs of 
its excellence and its divinity, complain that they labor 
under this disadvantage ; that it is impossible for .them 
to paint in true colors and to describe in plain language 
the horrible demoralization which Christianity cured and 
purged away, simply because no modem society would 
tolerate the dehneation. They cannot give an adciiuato 
conception of the contrast, because they are compelled, 
out of very decency and mercy, to soften down the darker 
and more hideous features of the decaying times of Bome, 
Byzantium, or Alexandria. Tliey cannot make us under- 
stand what Christianity did, because they dare not tell 
us nakedly what Paganism teat, Sometliing of the same 
embarrassment besets us in dealing with our present sub- 
ject We shall have to speak of French fiction without 
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1)ein<; able to show thoroogUy wlutt it in We AaU have 
to analyze its elements and its sonroes witboafe beii^ aide 
adequately to exeoiplifv or prove the ooneotaeas of oar 
diagnosis by the most flagrant and oondnsive speolmme. 
We shall have to use the strongest langnacs aiu to pro* 
nounce the most unmeasured oondemnadon, wlifle wa 
are precluded by the very nature of the case ftmn jasti* 
fying the sentence by adducing and detailiiig before oar 
readers the most heinous of the offenoes whicli have 
called it forth. 

There is yet another diiBeuIly. The fiiet whieh finma 
the basis of nearly all the tales and romaiices tm whidi 
we shall have to animadvert^ is the babitoal piev a le tt ee 
in France of those lawless loves, and, worse stiJl, thoae 
liaisma where no love is, whidh English fiction is — or 
used to be — forbidden to describe and almost to allode 
to. Of course we are too well aware tluit such tliinga. 
are far from being unknown among ourselves, but at 
least they have no recognized existence: wisdir or un* 
wisely, they are usually ignored both in general socie^ 
and in literature designed for general reading ; the nov- 
elist may not work them up as a part of his ordinaiy 
stock in trade ; the critic, even if ho have an (esthetic or 
an ethical aim in view, must speak of them only in veiled 
language and with much periphrasis. *In England they 
are not regarded as legitimate materials for the excite- 
ment of interest or the development of character : if the 
writer of fiction uses them at all, he is obliged to uso 
them with the utmost reticence and moderation ; whereas 
the French romancer rarely dreams of dispensing with 
them, and often relies on little else for the construction 
of his plot or the fascination of his tale. With us all 
such violations of the moral and the social law meet with 
the severest and most unqualified condemnation: long 
may it continue so, provided only the condemnation be 
sincere, consistent, and free from all taint of unholy or 
malignant pharisaiBm. Among our neighbors a far more 
lax and lenient view is taken of such transgressions; 
they are classed among the commonand nearly uuavoid* 
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able frailties of a nature never perfect and seldom strong; 
in ordinary life and ordinary fiction they call forth only 
gentle blame, faint reg^t, and no surprise. This being 
the case, we must to a certain extent accept, or at least 
recognize, the point of view of the writers and readers 
of the society of which we speak ; that is to say, without 
for one moment admitting that their estimate of illicit 
passion is a just one, we niust allow that it is the iisual 
and accepted one among them, before we proceed to draw 
warning and instruction from observing to what lengths 
this taSal license has conducted the light literature of 
their country. We have only, as a preliminary, to clear 
our path by asking our readers to underatand, once for 
all, that, as the normal prevalence of Uie errors or vices 
or fmilties in question (iiowcvcr wo may choose to desig- 
nate them) is assumed by all the literature we are about 
to estimate, it must be assumed likewise by ourselvca 

The inspiration of French fiction, the source from 
which flow half its deformities, its vile morality, and its 
vitiated taste, is the craving far cxcUcmmt that has so 
long been characteristic of the nation. It is not difficult 
to see how this craving has been stimulated and nour- 
ished till it has grown into a passion that will take no 
denial and knows no satiety. Two generations of cease- 
less revolution, of dazzling conquests and Ixswildering 
defeats, of alternations of wild frenzy and prostrate .de- 
pression, of vicissitudes as strange, as rapid, as extreme 
as any to be witnessed at the gaming-table, have goaded 
what was always a desire into an imperious necessity. 
The present race of Frenchmen, and their fathers even 
more, were bom and bred amid scenes and deeds which 
made the battle of life a confused and desperate meUe, 
the race of life a feverish scurry, the banquet of life a 
dish of mere spice, alcohol, and pepper. Glance back 
for a moment over the firet magnificent conMilsion of 
1789. Call to mind all the stirring and disturbing 
thoughts of emancipation and of progress which the 
writers of that day bad been diligently instilling into 
the popular brain, till half a century of new ideas acting 
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on five centuries of old oppressions wrought & fenncnta- 
tion which found issue and utterance in such &n over- 
tlirow of establislied notions and established things aa 
the world had never witnessed since its birth. Grand 
and generous dreams of indefinite improvement; fierca 
and selHsh longings for satisfying vongcanco ; the ptoa- 
pect of a new era; the fancy of a licaven realized on 
earth ; that universal liberation from all bonds, and al- 
most from all obedience, that sweepiog disbelief or doubt 
as to every settled axiom of n [i, of morals, and of 
law, which is so unhinging cvun > trained and philo- 
. flophic mtnda, and which was the lilTused over all tlio 
Uneducated intelligence and ti ilent aensibility of 
France ; the sudden overthrow, n .ho actual disappear- 
ance, in little moiHi than a year, ui the aristocmcy, the 
monarchy, the Church, — 'of all, in a word, thot men had 
been accustomed to reverence or fear ; the king and the 
noble cast down, the serf and tho valet liftetl up ; the first 
last, and the last first Amid excitements so tremendous 
aa these, what eimple or qniet tastes conld grow up or 
survive 7 After Btimulant« like these, how could tlie 
relish for a pure milk diet be recovered ? Then followed 
reaction and disenchantment as extreme ns the wild hopes 
which they replaced, — tlie guillotine, the prison mosBt- 
cies, the Beign of Terror ; and to the excitement of pas- 
siomite aspirations succeeded the more abeorbing and 
degrading excitement of a deadly fear. Ifo one who has 
not studied that terrible f>eriod in detail can form an 
idea of the depth to which its influence penetrated into 
the national life. Simultaneously with this phase, but 
prolonged beyond it, cdtne the marvellous victories of 
the half-clad, half-disciplined troops, poured forth to the 
frontiers by the Convention and the Directory ; followed 
by tho early and brilliant conquests of the young Na- 
poleon, when every post brought tidings of some new 
achievement; and terminated by the amp^U-main which 
made him supreme ruler of an exhausted and admiring , 
nation. For a while there was compontive quiet, as the ' 
work of roconrtmction succeeded that of aboutioD. Bidt 
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as if ten years of such convulsions had not sufficed to 
demoralire the nation, they were to be continued and 
crowned by fourteen years of another sort of feverish 
excitement, different, indeed, but almost more disturbing. 
In this point of view, as in most others, the reign ot* 
Napoleon was an irreparable mischief to his country. 
His triumphal march over Europe — so rapid, so resist- 
less, and so sure, that every month seemed barren, dull, . 
and idle that did not inaugurate a new victory and annex 
a new realm — made all sober careers stupid and mo- 
notonous. Years spent in feverish expectation and in 
frantic jubilee demoralize the rest of life. The Kussian. • 
campaign, the European coalition, the desperate struggle 
€i 1813, the abdication, the almost fabulous recovery, 
the final catastrophe of Waterloo and St. Helena, Iccpt 
up and enhanced the road excitement Henceforward 
tune and ordinary existence became unendurable to 
Frenchmen, except during brief moments of absolute 
exhaustion ; and the revolution of 1830, the republic of 
1848, the terrible days of June, the eoup-dAat, and the 
second empire, seemed natural and normal occurrences 
in such a history, — the inevitable sequels of such a tur- 
bulent and stormy past 

Infancy, youth, and manhood spent among scenes like 
these leave indelible traces on a people's life. The whole 
soil of Uie national character is stamped and interpene- 
tiated by the overmastering influences ; and it may bo 
said, in a far nobler sense than that originally intended 
by the poet^ that 

" Where sach fairies onre hare danced 
No grata 'will erer groif.'' 

The operation on literature is twofold : in the first place, 
readers find any less stirring incidents or less violent 
emotions feeble, tame, and unexciting ; and, in the second 
place, writers find in the familiar realities of their annals, 
m the tlirilling crises and the terrible catastrophes from 
which the country has but just emei^ged, and in the 
thousand individual histories and adventures mixed up 
with tham, a quany of materials for romance with 
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'which, for richness and effectivenesflk no mere fiction 
compare, and which the most bold and fertile inventioii* 
would find it difficult to match. The same dieamstaii* 
ces enabled the authors to supply without tUnt or meaa* 
ure what they have educated tlie audience imperiously, to 
require. Accordingly this teeming mine has oeen aasidi- 
uously worked by the novelists of France; and- the 
national craving for stimulants lias Uius hoea fed and 
fostered without being quenched or cured, — for that sort 
of thirst is never slaked. The time came when oven 
stories seasoned with all the quick convulsions and lurid 
horrors of the Bevolution and the Beign of Terror began 
to pall. The demand remained. Something frash and 
something stronger must be contrived to meet ii The 
unhealthy appetite — ravenous because unhealthy — be* . 
camo clamorous for more ; like the voluptuous despot^ it 
offered a reward for a new sensation, a new pleasuro, a 
new dish ; and, as in Uiat caso. since the genuine and the 
.natural was exhausted, the monstrous and the impure 
must be resorted to. 

The first«mine worked was, as mi<{lit be expected, the 
liccnti(nis. Voluptuous pictures of illicit love, in all its 
phases and in all' its stages of progress, constantly ap- 
proaching the limits of decency and often overstepping 
them, offered at once the most natuml and the most vul- 
gar source of excitement for the jaded appetite and the 
perverted taste. Every one could understand them; 
eveiy one could take an interest in them. Descriptions 
of a sin — the sin being forbidden by good morals, and 
the description of it being forbidden by good society — 
presented all the attractions of a double lawlessness, in . 
addition to their native charm. But these were so easy 
and became so common, the ordinary forms of them 
were so soon exhausted and so certainly and rapidly 
palled by repetition, and the boundaries of the permissi- 
ble were so soon reached, that success could only be 
achieved by something that was extraordinary and there- 
fore bordered on the unnatural, by something that was 
unpermissible and therefore degenerated into the atro* 
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cioQS and levolting. Each vrriter had to surpass his 
jirodoccflsor, — to say something still more shocking, to 
conceive something still more shameful, to ])ush during a 

few steps further, to raise the dmpery ot delicacy and 
decorum a few inches higher, to uncover the nakedness 
of poor humanity a little more completely and a little 
more offensively. The consequences may easily he fan- 
cied ; in a race of tliis sort there is no absolute goal, or 
lather the goal is perpetually receding; but the rival 
candidates run veiy fast and very far. 

Nearly all the French novelists of the present genera- 
tion have been habitually and flagrantly guilty in this 
respect; but perhaps the most distinctive example of 
this phase of mental and moral unhealthiness may be 
seen m the earlier tales of George Sand,, who is the typej 
though not the chief, of sinners. No writer, so capable 
of painting the sentiment, has stained her pages more 
deeply with pictures of the appetite of love. With a 
stylo which for poetry and beauty, and affluence in all 
the brightest coloring of nature, has had no equal since 
Bousscau, she has dcdicatc<l it to the prpduction of 
scenes which Rousseau would have despised as an artis(t 
and shrunk from as a moralist For a brief space she 
seemed about to emei^e from the mire, and to be pruning 
and cleaning her \iings for higher flights and for a purer 
air; and Chngudo and La rdite FadetU were the re- 
sult of this excursion into good; but she has relapsed 
again, and Indiana, Valeniint, and I/ane LAmx still 
remain as the most native productions of her genius, and 
the best specimens of the literary vice we are describing. 
Of course we can give no quotations, nor should we have 
dwelt upon the subject at all except as the first step 
towards the frightful degree of disease which French fic- 
tion has now reached. 

After a while, however, this species of stimulant be<^n 
to pall, and a new spice was introduced. The melodra- 
matic and the horrible was superadded to the voluptuous. 
But the menlff horrible would have been trite and pow* 
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erless. Murden, Buicides, torture-chainbeiSy and m/TfliMi 
woro oxhniiRtod and dricxl up ns sonitMM of oxeiteineiil^ 
\1n1(^sn ftomn frofih oloinont could bo infa«ed| or Mma 
change rung upon the wearied chord This was fimiid in 
the proUmgaiion of the honor, — in the indefinite tenaioii * 
of the strained nerve. Ptain, temn; angniah^ atniggle^"-* - 
commonplace and endurable when lasting only a few 
moments, — b^an to iM when continued through whole 
pages, and spun out through flrightfiil and broathleai 
hours. The author in whose writings this peculiar typo 
of excitement most frequentfy recurs is Victor Hugo. 
He has worked tlus mine through its evenr vein with no- 
relenting industry. In Bug^argal he gives us a abaiie 
wherein the hero, a captive and disarmed, is left al tho 
edge of a fearful chasm with his mortal enemy, a de- 
formed and malignant negro dwarf, who is preparing to 
slay him ; but who, before doing so^ reviles and taunts 
him through a whole chapter. After a rescue and re- 
lapse, thoy ara again alouo : iltc dwarf rushos upon his 
victim, D'Auvcmey, with a poniard ; D'Auvemey slips 
aside, and tlie dwarf falls into Uie abyss. To liave ended 
matters here, however, would have been a waste of valu* 
able materials. Accordingly the author proceeds : — 

** I told jou that a root of tho old tree projected from a 
crevice in the granite rock, just above tho margin of the 
chnsm. Tho dwarf encountered this in his fall ; his tnnio 
caught in tho root, and seizing hold of this last support, he 
clung to it with extraordinary energy. His pointed cap fell * 
off his head ; ho let go his poniard, which was lost in the 
depths of tho abyss. Suspended thus over the horrible gulf, 
Habibrah made convulsive efforts to regain tlie platform ; but 
his short arms were unable to reach the edge of the escarp- 
ment, and his nails were torn in his impotent exertions to lay 
hold on the slippery surfaoo of the overhanging rook. He 
howlod with mgo. 

*'The least snake on my part would have sufficed to have 
precipitated him into the roaring chasm ; but the idea of 
such a cowardly act never crossed my mind. This modera- 
tion seemed to strike him. .1 thanked Heaven for my unhoped- 
Ibr dsliveranoe^ and prepared to abandon him to the &te he 
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■o ricblj merited, when I heard his voice, wretched and im- 
ploring, calling to me from the gulf. 

** * Master, master I ' he said, * for pity's sake don't go I In 
the name of the good God, don't leave a guilty and impeni- 
tent wretch, whom you can save, to die this miserable death I 
Alas, my strength is failing, the branch slips and yields under 
my hands ; my weight is dragging roe down ; in an instant I 
shall lose my grasp, and the horrible abyss is raging beneath 
' me. Have you no mercy on your poor dwarf t Won't you 
prove to him that white men are better than black, and mas- 
ters more generous than slaves Y ' 

*'I was moved, and returned to the edge of the vrecipice : 
the dim light, as I looked down, showed me the hiaeous face 
of the negro, with an expression of entreaty and agonised 
distress which I had never seen there before. 

** * Sefior Leopold,' he continued, encouraged by the pity 
which I could not altogether hide, ' is it possible that a man 
ean see a fellow-creature in this frightful situation and not 
bdp him 1 Master, stretch me out a hand, — so little will 
■tve me ; and what is nothing to you is everything to me. 
Drag me up, for pity's sake, and my gratitude shall be equal 
to my crimes.' 

" ' Wretch 1 ' I exclaimed, ' recall not the recollection of 
them, 1 warn you.' 

'"If I do, it is only to detest them. 0, be more generous 
than 1 was I Heaven, I am failing I I am going I Give 
me your hand, — your' hand, in the name of the mother who 
bore you.' 

" I cannot describe how lamentable and dechirant was this 
cry of terror and of suffering. I foi^ot all that had passed, 
and saw in him no longer an enemy, a traitor, an assassin, 
but only a wretch whom a slight exertion of mine could res- 
cue from a dreadful death. He begged so piteously, and re- 
proach would have been so idle I I bent down, and kneeling 
on the edge of the chasm, with one arm round the tree of 
which the root half sustained the miserable Habibrah, I 
stretched down to him the other. He seized it with pro- 
digious strength in both of his; but far from using it to 
endeavor to ascend, I felt that he was seeking to drag mo 
with him into the gulf; and but for the support of the tree 
to which I was dinsing, 1 should- have been infallibly over- 
powered by the sadden and violent poll which the wretch 
gave me. 
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""iYilkinricioIaiiiied, ^whatare yqq ftboatr 

'" I am aTenging mjaalC 1m replied with an inAmal bunt 
of laughter.' ' Imbecile animal I I have yon fiul : yon have 
giTcn yoonolf to me. I waa kit ; jon wera lated : yon 
haye been an enough to Tentnro TolnntarQy into the jaws of 
the alligator, becauae it groaned after haTmg voarad. I aa 
comforted now, ainoe my death even ia a Teqgoanee. Ton 
have fallen into tlie anaro^ and now I diall havn a hnman 
companion among the fiahca of the lake.' 

** < Traitor I ' I anawerod, atretehiog myadf back ; 'ia il 
thus yon reward me for endoaToriog to aavo yonr Itfbl* 

" ' Yea,' he answered ; ' I know I might have aavcd myaolf 
by your aid, but I prefer that yon ahonld die with bml I 
like your death better than my Ine. Oomo 1 * 

** With thia explanation hia two hard bronnd handa ii» 
tenod upon mine with a tnmendoua graap ; hia eyw flared ; 
his mouth foamed ; hia atrength, whoae loea a moment ago 
he had ao piteoudy deplored, returned to him, augmented by 
the fury d rorenge ; ho aet hia feet like two levera against 
the side of the rock, and bounded about like a tiger on the 
root which still supported him, and which he endoaTorod to 
break, that his weight rai{;ht the more surely drag me down 
with him into the abyss, laiighiug all the time with the fVan- 
tic laugh of a demoniac. One of my knees was fortunately 
fast in a crcTioe of the rock ; my arm was in a manner fixed 
to the tree round which I clung ; and I struggled against the 
eflTorts of the dwarf with all the despairing cncrp^y of self-pres- 
ervation. From time to time, as I could collect breath, I 
called londly on Bng-Jaiigal ; bnt the noise of the water^dl 
left me little expectation of Iwing heard. 

"Meanwhile the dwarf, who had not anticipated' ao much 
resistance, redoubled his efforts, and wore me out with a 
scries of furious tugs. I Ixigan to lose my strengtfi ; my arm 
was almost paralysed with cramp ; my sight began to foil ; 
livid lights danced before my eyea ; my ears tingled with < 
strange sounds ; I heard the root cracking before it finally 
gave way, and the monster laughing and howling immediately 
below me. In a last effort of despair I called, ' BugJaigal I * 
once more, and waa answered by the barking of a dog. I 
turned my eyea : BugJargal and his faithful animal were at 
the entrance of the subterranean passage. He saw my dan* 
ger at a glanoe. ' Hold for a moment more^* he eried. Habi- 
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hnhf maddened by mj prospect of Balyation, and fonminp; 

with rage, called out, ' Come I I say, come 1 ' and collected 

for a lost pull his preternatural vigor. My wearied arm lost 

ita hold of the tree ; one moment more and I was gone, when 

I was seized from behind by Rosk. His timely aid saved me. 

Habibrah, exhausted by his final efibrt, let go my hand, the 

root on which he leaned broke beneath his weight ; and as 

Rask drew me violently back, the wretched dwaif, screaming 

oat a parting curse, fell back into the horrible abyss. 

^ This was the end of my ancle's jester.'* 

• 
A similar scene is depicted with even greater power in 

Noire Danu de Paris, the chcf-dauvre of Victor Hugo. 

A beautiful gypey-girl, Esmeralda, — loved reverentially 

by Quasimodo, a deformed, deaf, one-eyed dwarf, loved 

sensually by the priest of Notre Dame, whose attempts 

ahe had repulsed, — is being hung in the Place do la 

Grfeve, having been betrayed to death by the humiliated 

and vindictive priest Quasimodo and the priest are 

kneeling on the highest balustrade of the tower of the 

cathedral, watching the dying convulsions of the wretched 

girl, — the one with agonized sympathy, tlie other with 

aiabolical joy. 

" At the moment when the struggles of the dying girl were 
the most horrible, a demoniacal In ugh — a laugh such as a 
man cannot utter till he has put off humanity — burst forth 
on the livid countenance of the priest Quasimodo could not 
hear the laugh, but he saw it He stepped bock a pace or 
two behind him, and then nishing f^iriously upon him, hurled 
the wretched archdeacon over the edge of the balustrade. 

*' The priest exclaimed, ' Damnation I ' and fell The stone 
pitter, over which he had been kneeling, arrested him in his 
falL He dung to it with a despairing grasp, and was about 
to utter a second cry, when he looked up and saw above him 
the vengeful fi^e of Quasimoda Then he became %ilent 

** The abyss was below him, — a fall of two hundred feet, 
and then tbe pavement In this horriblo position, the arch- 
deacon spoke not a word, uttered not a groan. He only 
twisted himself on the gutter in finantie efforts to climb up 
again ; but his hands had no hold on the smooth granite, and 
hit feet only aeraped the wall without helping hhn. Tboae 
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vrho hare mounted the towen of Notre Dune maj lemenibflr 
a stono projeotion immediately under the b a loatr i we. It wim 
on this projeotion that the mueraUe prioel exhaoeled all his 
strength in endeavoring to gain a footing; but hi TafaL 

" Quasimodo might have reaened hun from hia impending 
fate by simplj stretdiing out hia hand ; but b« did not evea 
look at him. He saw nothing but the Plaee de la (Mte^ tha 
gibbet, and the gypsT-giiL He leaned against tlie preelw 
stone of the balustrade where the priest had knedea a mo* 
ment before ; and there gating mute and motionle« en the 
only object the world contained for him, he stood like a man 
struck bj lightning, while tears flowed silently and ftsl ftrnn 
his single eye. 

'* The archdeacon panted for breath. His bald forehead 
streamed with perspiration ; his nails were torn hr tkm stone ; 
his kneos were ezeoriated by the rough waU. £b heard hia 
surplice, which had caught upon the gutter^ oraek and tear at 
each frosh struggle. To complete the horror of his sitoatioii/ 
the gutter ended in a leaden pipe, which already began to 
bond under his woiglit The archdoncon folt it slowly sink* 
ing under him. The miserable man said to himself thati 
' when his hands should be paralyzed with fatiguo, when hia 
surplice should be quite torn, when the load should have al- 
together given way, he muH fall, and indcscri liable terror 
seized upon his souL From time to time he looked down 
upon a small platform about ten feet below him, formed by 
some broken ' stones and sculptured figures, and besought 
Heaven in his agony to let him pass his whole life on this 
space of two feet square, rather than die this fearful death. 
Once he looked down on the pavement of the Piaee, far, far 
beneath ; and when he raised his head his hair was standing 
on end with horror. 

"The silence of these two men was something terrible. 
While the priest was struggling in this frightful fashion, a 
few feet above him Quasimodo gazed at the scaflTold and wept. 

** The archdeacon at lost, seeing that all his struggles only 
served to shake the frail support to which ho clung, lay per- 
fectly stilL He was there, holding by the gutter, scarcely 
breathing, never moving, giving no other sign of life than the 
convulsive twitohings of the dreamer who dreams that he is .- 
falling. His eves were wide open, fixed, and seemed starting 
out of his head. Little by little he lost ground, his fingers || 
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•lipped along the guitor, the lead gradually bent further and 
farther, and he became increasingly conscious of the weight 
of his body and the weakness of his arms. Ho looked ouo 
by one at the iropaasiTe figures sculptured on the tower, like 
him suspended oyer the abyss, but without pity for him or 
terror for themseWes. Everything was stone around ; liefore 
his eyes grotesque and monstrous heads, far below him at the 
bottom the pavement of the square, just above him Quasi* 
mode weejiing. 

^ In the Place below were some groups of curious obscrv* 
ers, who were quietly watching the stniggles of the priest, 
and trying to guess who was the madman that amused him- 
self with such strange and perilous antics. The priest heard 
their comments as their faint clear voices reached him in the 
■till air, wiyin^, < Hut ho will broiik his neck.' 

** QuasIummIo wcpL 

"At last tlio wn»trhr(l man, fi^nmini? with rago and terror, 
pi«rralvcHl iliiti nil wmm nf no nvitlli I In imiHivIimI till tiU lit* 
maiulng struuKtli fur one (IcHpainiig vWhvL lie Ntillcncd his 
limbs upon the gutter, pUNlicd against the wall frantically 
with his knees, fustonccl his hand to a cleft in the stone, and 
succeeded in raising himself a few inches. But the commo- 
tion caused a sudden bend in the leaden pipe, his surplice 
was rent in twain, and feeling ever}'thing give way beneath 
him, he shut his eyes, let go his hold, and fell. 

''Quasimodo watched him falling. A fall from such a 
height is seldom perpendicular. The archdeacon, launched 
into the air, fell at first with head downward and arms ex- 
tended, then he turned round twice or thrice and fell on tho 
roof of a building, where he was partially crushed and broken. 
But he was not dead when he struck ; Quasimodo saw him 
endeavor to cling to the tiles, but the incline was too steep, 
and he had no strength lefV. He slipped down the roof, and 
fell with a rebound upon the pavement, where he moved no 
more. 

** Quasimodo thto raised his eye to look once more upon 
the girl, whose limbs hanging from the gibbet he could see 
still quivering under her white dress in the last agonies of 
death ; then he looked down on the archdeacon stretched at 
the foot of the tower, crushed out of the very semblance of 
humanity, and exclaimed with a sob which shook his whole 
frames ' Ala% oU I ever loved f 
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But perhaps the greatest achieTement in fhis lina fa to 
bo found in Le Dernier Jawr dun Condammt^ bj the aaniA . 
author. This is a whole volnme mippoeed to m written 
by a convict the day before Iiis execution, deeoibiaff in 
the minutest detail the sensations^ antieipataons^ xmao- 
tions, terrors, and agonies of each snooessive hour as it 
brings him nearer to his doom. For a AodAii§ displigr 
of perverted genius and power we know nothing like it ; 
but quotations are of courso impossiUo. Tbore is aomo- 
thing revolting as well as jmposterons in the oonoeption 
of a man on the eve of a violent and certain death thns 
watching, anatomixing, and recoidiog his own awfol emo* 
tions. 

Nearly ovcr^ observer has boon strnck wiUi tlie hold 
\i\M\ iho (bmtm aiul the ])nnmil of wmlUi anil iimtoriol 

iihi.i|iorl(y mtoiii tii hiivn Uiknii wt Uict Knuiuh iiiiUiuu 
lormuriy ollior pUMHiuns preddniiniitocl over tlio tliirat for 
riches. Glory, honor, onturpriBO, intellectual distinction, 
were more than gold. Tho man who sought to be wealthy, 
and who became so, used to be held in low esteem in com- 
parison with him who sought to be great or famous, and 
attained his end. Now all this is changed. The to^ I 

for luxury has become a passion. The millionnoire has 
become the national idoL The avaricious appetite seems 
to have taken possession of the whole x>cople. Dreams 
of unexpected, sudden, fabulous wealth appear to be uni- 
versally indulged in. Many causes have contributed to 
this, devolutions, rapid and incalculable turns of the 
wheel of political fortune, have left scarcely any power I 

stable and enduring except that of money. Millions 
gained in a few months by contractors, stock-jobbers, and 
railway speculators have gone far to demoralize the na- 
tion. Every one sees that the men who have thus vault- 
ed into affluence are not specially clever or specially. . 
industrious; and every one fancies there is no reason 
why he may not do as well as they. Then tho prevalent j 

irreligion of most classes, except the poor, bos taught all 
to look for their paradise on earth, and to firame it out of 
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the most earthly elements, — out of luxury, which wealth 
.could furnish^ — out of love, such as wealth could also 
bay. Those who could not revel in tlie wealth itself, 
oould at least revel in the description of it Tliose who 
failed of the reality could find some compensation, some 
delusive enjoyment, in the vivid picture and the transient 
dream. Thus arose tlie demand for romances of which 
the central figure is some hero possessed of countless and 
inexhaustible millions, and of which every page gives 
evidence of an invention and imagination actually on tlie 
rack to produce conceptions of the most recliercM and un- 
heard-of luxunr. The writers were as eager to supply as 
the public to demand this goigeous, intoxicating, and un- 
wholesome pabulum.. For their passion for gold, and all 
that gold can purchase, had been goaded and inflamed 
almost into frenzy by their peculiar position. Usually 
poor, yet in virtue of their education in close contact daily 
with the rich; living a life of toil and privation, yet, in 
virtue of their brevet rank as men of talent, enjoying, on 
a footing of nominal equality, the hospitality of the lux- 
urious millionnaire ; surrounded with every species of ap- 
petizing pleasure which they see others plunged in and 
gloating over, but which they are too penniless to share ; 
spending their evenings in brilliant theatres or magnificent 
saloons, amid every kind of beauty and indulgence that 
can delight or irritate the senses, and retiring fix>m all this 
at night to their squalid garret, tJieir homeless hearth, and 
their empty soul, — who can wonder that their fancy 
should run riot in meretricious pictures of material splen- 
dors and material joys ? and when once embarked in .tliis 
career, millions are as easy to create as thousands, and far 
more exciting. Here we have the ferns H arigo of that 
class of French novels of which Montt-Cruto is typo 
and crown, — a work which has driven thousands luuf 
wild with envy and impotent desire. 

Tlie plot of MontC'Cristo is as follows : A meritori- 
ous young sailor, captain of a merchant-vessel belonging 
to Marseilles, is denounced as a BuonaparUst agent by 
two enemies, one of whom desires his poet while tho 
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other covets his mistress. He is arrested on bii nuow 
riage day and imprisoned in the Chiteau dlf, an islaod 
off the south coast of France. Here he remains for fomw 
teen years, in the course of which he manages, hj means 
of a subterranean passage which be excavates, to eatab- 
lish a communication with aa old and very learned 
Italian ahhi, who teaches him much science and manj 
languages, and ends with disclosing to him the secret of 
a vast treasure which he believes to be hidden in the 
island of Monte-Cristo, a desert rock near the Tuacea 
shore. The abbd dies, and the young sailor conceals 
himself in his shroud^ and contrives to be thrown into 
the sea instead of his deceased friend He cuts open the 
shroud ; escapes by swimming ; goes to Monte^rialo ; 
discovors ana disinters the treasure (which consista of 
countless millions in gold and precious jewels) ; and after 
a few years reappears in the world as Count of Monte- 
Cristo, and the possessor of fabulous wealth, to oorn* 
mence his work of rewarding his friends and punishing 
his enemies, — both of wliich puq)oses he carries out by 
means of the most complicated plots, mysterious appear- 
ances, and melodramatic coups dc ttiMtre, in the worst 
taste, and of the most extravagant conception. Wher- 
ever ho appears, bo lives in the most astounding and 
elaborate luxury, and behaves with the most ostentatious 
generosity ; but the generosity rather of a parvenu tlian 
a prince. His mansions are furnished with unimaginable 
splendor ; his yacht is a mimcle of gorgeous and elegant 
contrivances ; he presents wonderful diamonds to wretch* 
ed innkeepers who have served him, and bestows unri- 
valled emeralds on the Sultan and the Pope to purchase 
the freedom of a beautiful Greek and the life of a Itoman 
bandit He is served by black and silent servants; 
wherever he goes, unexpected allies and proUgis start up 
beneath his ^t to do his bidding ; he is in secret com- 
munication with all the potentates of the eartli; he 
makes appointments to the minute months beforehand 
and thousands of miles distant, keeps them at the last 
stroke of the dock, and apologizes for being two seoonds 
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late. In short, the whole story reads like the Arabian 
NighU adapted to Paris life in the reign of Louis Phi- 
lipp& Tlie taste of the whole is shocking ; but it cannot 
be denied that the pictures are gorgeous, and thoroughly. 
Oriental both in their magnificence and their monstrosity : 
nor can ve wonder that the work attained an extraordi- 
nary popularity among a people thirsting for material 
luxury and enjoyment, — " the lust of the jQesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life." 

The next morbid phase into which the insatiable pas- 
sion for excitement plunged the novelists of ^France is 
that of which the works of Eugene Sue, especially Atar- 
Oul and Les Jfysiirea de Paris, offer the most perfect 
type. It may be called " the crimirud'tnoMirosiiy phase,*' 
or the phase of moral horrors and abominations. Its 
peculiar feature is a combination of the morally detest- 
able with the psychologically impossible. Tlie imagina- 
tion is strained, spurred, and as it were stimulated by 
intoxicating drinks, to conceive every variety and abyss 
of crime ; to paint the worst dens of infamy and sanguin- 
ary bnitality which the cclkrs and catacombs of Paris can 
supply, to depict the daily life and the habitual senti- 
ments, desires, and language of the hideous wretches who 
inhabit them ; and tlicn to place in the midst of theso 
obscene haunts and these abandoned desperadoes some 
maiden of angelic loveliness and purity, who walks un- 
harmed among the squalid and ruffianly vice around her. 
Where the plot does not lend itself to this unnatural 
conception, the needed contrast is found in some other 
fashion. Atar-Gul is the story of a domestic negro in 
one of the West Indian colonies of France, who is pos- 
sessed through life by the most diabolic spirit of cruel- 
ty and revenge ; who, having his master's full confidence 
and regard, continues to be considered by every one as 
a perfect specimen and treasure of devotion and gratitude, 
yet pursues for years a deliberate plan for the destruction 
of his master's family and the infliction of everv species of 
•uffering he can devise; and finally, when his master 
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IB paralytic and unalile either to defend hinMelf or de- 
nounce his enemj, tortnres his fast hoars by explaining 
to him tho various schemes bjr which he had made his 
life miserable, and gloats over the impotent homir and 
indignation of the man who Ind so long loved and trusted 
him, and whom at last he thus baibanmsly undeoeivea. 
The finale and crowning stroke of the eoneeptioa is tho 
awarding to this finishra and utteriy unredeoned niflbm 
of the Monthyon prise for pro<«minent virtue* Ivy moi i 

who had witnessed his aiqparent devotion, but were un- j 

acquainted with the true seeret * 

Aiar-Gnl was, we believe, the first production of Eogtne 
Sue ; Les MydhtB it Fari^ which followed it some veam 
later, was every way worthy of so nnhealthy a fAniL 
This work enjoyed for a considerable period almost un- 
exampled popukrity and circulation. That it should 
have done so appears to us in the highest degree discredit- 
able to the critical as well as to the moral taste of the 
French ; for anything more confused and unartistic than % 

the narrative, anything more unnatural and unreal than * |i 

tho characters (with one or two exceptions), it is im- :t 

possible' to conceive. Nearly all the dramatis jperwnm 
are criminals of the lowest order and the most desperate • |j 

and depraved natures. Nearly all the more striking and 
labored scenes are laid in those secluded or subterranean 
haunts of squalid misery and loathsome sin with which 
a great city like Paris is sure to swarm. Every atrocious 
crime, from gigantic swindling to hired murder, which 
lawless fancy could invent or lawless men could perpe- \ 

trate, is here delineated in the most revolting detail. Tlie !l 

actors are brongIi( upon the stage only to commit these \ 

crimes. The men, the women, even the children, are (; 

rather bom devils than fallen and abandoned human i| 

beings. The author seems to have resolved that no one 
should be able to surpass him, or to find it worth while 
to follow him, in. this line. He has exhausted the field. \ 

We verily believe he has left nothing to be gathered by i 

any gleaner. In the midst of all these lurid' horrors two ^ 

chan^ters are introduced by way of relief and contrast ! 
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One is a young sovereign prince, Grand Duke of Gerol- 
stein, gifted with vast wealth, irresistible fascination, and 
fabulous phjrsical strength, who goes about in various 
disguises, as he expresses it, " playing at Providence," re- 
lieving miseiy, righting wrongs, and punishing crime. In 
his Judgments and inflictions, it might strike an ordinary 
reader that he is scarcely less scrupulous, natural, or 
decent than the criminals whom he detects and crushes. 
He puts out the eyes of one hardened murderer, by way 
of rendering his punishment appropriate and lingering. 
He lets loose one woman of prvtcniatural fascinations 
and preternatural profligacy (evcrytliing in the book is 
pietematural, superlative, and fabulous) on a notary 
whose crimes he desires to drag to light, with orders 
(which are executed to the letter and descrilied as 
minutely as in a prods verbal) to drive him into frenzy 
by perpetually provoking his sensual desires and never 
gratifying them. Yet this Prince is the virtuous man of 
the book. The female miracle of it is Fleur de Marie, a 
young maiden, the lost daughter of wealthy and noble 
parents, — of the above-mentioned Grand Duke and his 
mistress, in fact, but whom Itodolph believed to be dead, 
— who is brought up amid murderers, prostitutes, and 
thieves of the very lowest and fllthiest description ; but 
who has retained through all surroundings her innato 
purity of soul, exqnisite delicacy of sentiment, and rich 
warmth of heart She is beautifully painted, but, as we 
have said, she is a psychological impossibility. Such 
was the romance which for a while dominated Paris, and 
contributed not a little to the election of the author to 
the National Assembly ten years ago, % an overwhelm- 
ing and nearly unexampled majority of votes, as the 
representative of the Socialist party. 

The unenviable success of opening an entirely now 
vein in this mine of intellectual pathology has been 
achieved by Alexander Dumas the younger, — the son of 
the most prolific and extravagant romance-writer of this, 
or perhaps of any, day. Afani$'Cri$io is the typical pro- 
duction of the father; LaI>am€aMxCawUlias,the ^ical 
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production of the son. Tha nAialiii€t 1£ DamM^ JU$ 
(as he is usually tennedl — the pexiiookr field which he 
has selected, — is the delineation of the iemi-mmiiJe, or 
courtesan life. In IVance this woild crossea the other 
more legitimate world so frequentlj^ the two aodetiea 
run so iMirallel and so often toiiush and even intennins^ 
that pictures of the one have almost always involved 
allusions to, and occasional excursions within the limite 
of, Uie other. Episodes and complications conneeted with 
tlie dcmi-numde are thmfore to be met with in many 
recent IVirisian novels ; but 11 Duniasb JUt^ is the firal 
writer who has ddibemtely, consistently, and as it were 
almost professionally, laid his soenes m this anomaloos • 
world, and chosen his characters fitom among the pecmle 
who inhabit it and frequent it La Dame amx tftmdiaa 
' and £e JkmuAfande (which is a dimma, and liad an enor- 
mous success when brought out on the etage) are devoted 
to the description of courtesan life ; and £e JBoman iwu 
Femme is a uarmtive in which the two societies — the 
recognized and the unrecognized — aro placed side by | 

side, with all their clashing engagements and incongruous j 

affections and inextricable links, — with their painful 
contrasts and still more painful resemblances. It is im- | 

possible to deny that M. Dumas, fits, is a master of his } 

cmft Not only is he thoroughly at home in the society { 

which he depicts, not only does ho know to its very core 
and in all its recesses the social and (so to speak) the 
inner life of its denizens, both male and female ; but he 
handles his materials as an artist, a philosopher, and 
almost as a moralist, — if that epithet can fairly be ap- 
plied to a man too familiar with all forms of profligacy 
to shrink from any, to whom voluptuous indulgence is 
one of the ordinary phenomena of life, and who docs not 
even profess to have any sentiments of right or wrong 
concerning it He is a conscientious and consummate 
workman ; he makes a really profound study of his sub- 
ject; he prepares his canvas with scientific care; his 
dm wing is always distinct ; his coloring, always vivid* is ^ 

never outrageous ; his figures, such as thq^ ai^ are in \ 

* 
t 
♦ 
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harmony with themselves and in keeping with each other; 
ha never condescends to the monstrous, and scarcely ever 
to the loathsome. Compared witli his father, he is a 
model of high art; compared with Eu;;6no Sue, ho is 
almost a classic ; compareid with Ernest Feydeau, he may 
be regarded as decent and almost pure. It is tnie he has 
expressly selected scenes and characters which it is usual 
to ignore, or to notice at a distance, or to look at and pass 
to Uie other side; it' is true that he describes them with 
a plainness of language and fulAess of detail hitherto un- 
exattipled in works intended to take rank as literature, 
to be read avowedly, and to lie on the tables of decent 
drawing-rooms ; it is true there is something startling and 
almost stunning in the unapologetic and as it were physio- 
logical' coolness of his analysis. But he writes rather 
like a man to whom reticence is unknown than to whom 
license is attractive. He has, indeed, no scruples of 
modesty to restrain him from saying anything which it 
lion in his way to miy ; but, on the other hand, he has not, 

like so ninny of hin rountrynion, a iliHonlon^d jirurirnco 

t<^»H<^Hti|lr rnnfUfift l||tn U\ {jn n\\\ nt Ills MrtV U) lllld 1»r(»- 

cisely tho tiling winch iio ought not to Huy. In fact, 
tliough almut tho most lawlcM of rruncli novcliHts, yet, 
OditMNinM wJllMiHtHtfiflhrnM, lin nmv nhuofil iNuloMnKMl 

ciitllliiiiih) { uihI U a Ih) uuhii^hililu uiMll- ultU;|i U |q 

hard to grant-- lo jNtinl in doUtll a lifo nf whiolt fmiliyi 
sin. and nllan aliandnniHl vioiousness rnnslituto tlio otnio- 

Hhlit'lii ItJiil itt:Uii|i, Uii;li IhiMi In lIMlii Im I|MmMI'| mIiIi 

eitlicr In the science or the lalunt of tliu painter.^ 

If we could venture to separate the tendenty of a work 

from its features and its character, or to set off the les- 

finiis If is fltliMl to rtinvoytothnn^litrnl niimU ngainfitllio 
lonu of iUi »H>nlinH*nU himI llm prnUiliJu inllminni tii lu 

* From this apprecUtiTe ttlmiaiiofi — whicli in iU coBtezt bfra it id* 
most ]yraiie — we nraait make, howerer, one weighty exception. An* 
tonine, the Uet work of M« Dnmai. in the eolu crnidfrn of ita eon- 
dnaion, ami atiU mora*in ita ahameieaa nnrriling oi aoine of the moat 
)nTf na and rrrolting Ttgarira of unhallowed paaaion. aenna to na tha 
Mddfsl illoatntioa aad iMMm of Fmek demoittlijatMi vat fi?aa it 
Ihawwld. 
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Eiotures upon ordinary leadexs, we thanld ba mm tluui 
alf disposed to class IL Doinas* novda uaoag Moral 
fictions. There pervades tliem all a ooiiTictioo, as pio- 
found as that of Solomon, and basod upon a simflir ^ 
experience, of the ntter worUilessness of aeiisQil «&•' 
joyments, of the hoUowness of a life of pleasiiie. of the * 
disappointment and satio^ of those wtio kad ik, of 
the mockenr of all vicious hopes, of the ddnsive nataro 
of all casual and wandering afifoctions. The most bound- 
less appliances of luxury, the most complete and intoxi- 
cating of illicit successes, are ^ apples on the Dead Sen 
shore." The better the instincts and the nobler th^oqpao- 
ities of the votary of pleasure, the more eertdn i^ tho 
more bitter will be his disenchantment The endeavor 
to import into the life of tlie demirnumds any real.sonti* 
ment or any genuine affection is persistently and eoBTin- 
cingly represented as inevitably hopeless ami fiitaL The 
actors in his sad dramas of passion and of sin are alwnjo 
punished and always wretched. They pay for hours of 
fron/.init and ffirhiddiMi joyR by ymirs of fonrful oxfiintinn, 

Tho ulluiiy Iioiirlhi^A and m\M\ m\ iiIwiiyH hIiuwu U) Iks tlio 

attmclivo or Iho luscinuliiig i>oi*8()im«;u.M ut ilio story. Thia 

ia cynical morality, no '! »ul)t, " jt it is nmmlity which will 

iin^liiiMHli nfViM'l. iinl.wiiljHljiii«liiiif| Mtiil nil lUn ijiiw wi 
liiH)u lliu v.Uvm to wluMu It IH addhtNHiMl, ax Hpniimng out 

01 reacllon and oxi)oriehcO| and not out of principlo, and 

m roininq fmm a nmn in wlmm tlin inomi Rnnnn, ns we 
uudri'itlutMl i^HiHUiiH Ui liuvo no oxhacnni. In Uin A/mm 

aux Camilias, tho hei'ohic, a courtesan awakened to purity 
and aspiration by a real passion, ends a life consisting 
of scones of the most poignant and over-recurring anguish, 
vniiMil tnilvwillj diivH r»rtnniHi»«nt nnil pri'i'iiiliinHniiiinfMi 
by a duiiUi of liimorinij and ^nrtnml duonliiliniii wlnlo 
her lover is, and deserves to he, almost more wretched 
than herself. In the Soman d^une Fcmme^ an exqui- 
site and chaste young wife, whose thread of life, owing to 
a casual frailty of her Iiusband, becomes entangled with 

that of a clever and merciless lortlU, dies broken-hearted 

s 
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at the age of twenty-two, having destroyed husband, 
father, cluld, and friend, by the fault of one nearly un- 
conscious hour. With M. Dumas, retribution is abun- 
dimtly and logically dealt out to all the frail and guilty. 
Vice is never made happy, except it is so abandoned and 
80 p^rcss as to lose all its fascinations, and to become re- 
pellent and not dangerous. 

From these tales — and from another which in some 
features may be classed with them, and which has re- 
cently earned an infamous celebrity * — we gather two 
or three features of Parisian social life which throw 
much light on the subject we are discussing. One is 
particularly noticeable. Their heroes have nothing else 
to do in life but to make love. They have no business, 
210 profession, no occupation. Many of them are men of 
fortune, who can afford to be idle, and to waste wealth in 
the pursuit of pleasure. But this is by no means uni- 
versally or necessarily the case. Those who have only a 
scanty income — setUement de quoi vivre, as they express 
it — seem to lead pretty much the same sort of life, as 
long as their means last, and sometimes long after they 
are ruined. When this point is reached, they game, con- 
tract debts, marry an heiress, or blow out their brains. 
In England the great majority of young men of educa- 
tion have something regular to do, — an employment at 
least, if not a profession. If they are bom to a fortune, 
they have usually political duties or occupation connected 
with the management of their estates, or they travel or 
enter the army. If they are poor, they embrace com- 
merce or the civil service, or some one or other of the 
laborious callings that lead to wealth. If they have only 

* Fannj. by Enett Feydean. It it naroelT fair, bowerer, to 
tink thk diffrepaUble Tolume, th^ niocctii of wbicb ia in itself • tcandal, 
witb tbe artiatte perfonnaneea of M. Dmnaa, JUm. It is a mers pietnre 
— drawi with a certain power and riehncas of coloring no donbt — of 
irrational and nngoTemed passion ; and is stained by Tndelicaeiea mora 
MOQstnras in imagination and more daring in expmaion than are to be 
fennd in any other specimen of this sort of literature that has fallen 
uder o«r Botica. Its czeees of UcsnsMntherllmn any notable ability, 
wa belkv% Msed its nddfli popnlaiity. 
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a moderate income, Uiejr almost always eks it oat bj^ 
entering on eome profession tliatisRspectaUs^if ]iot¥«i7 
lucrativa It is exdeptional, and is not ocmsidsfed enditar 
bio, for a young man to be without some wfepgniaed and 
regular occupation or vocation. In Fkanosb on the ooor 
trary, — in French novels at leasts — what is liera the 
exception appears to be the role. The result is twoftd4» 
judging by the descriptions of sooietv which wa are now 
considering. In the first place, these men being ut- 
terly ddkeuvrA, without any other call upon their time^ 
give themselves up wholly to the oontrivanoes and the 
enjoyments of intrigue. When in love, th^ thioir 
themselves unreservedly into the pastime; thorwliola 
thoughts and their entire hours are absorbed in it; 
they do nothing else morning, noon, and night; it is 
not to them an episode, a reward, or a refreshment^ — 
it is their daily bread, their business, their calling, their 
la1)or, their life. The lover does not go to his mistress 
in his leisure moments, in his hours of relaxation, in 
his holidays, in his evenings, " ailcr office hours ** :' 
he lies at her feet all day and every day; he adu- 
lates, contemplates, and caresses her from Monday 
morning till Saturday night* He is described as 
plunged in a sort of sea of delirious and delusive intoxi- 
cation, coming to the surface only every now^emd then 
to breathe. The result, of course, inevitivbly is both that 

— thinking of nothing else — passion is pampered into 
an excess and pervert^ into fancies whicli together be- 
come almost insanity; and that — doing notliing else — 

* " J'allaU chez eUe k rheure de d^niner ; n'ajant rien k ftire de la 
journee, ft ne tortaii qa'areo eUe. Kilo me retenait k diner, la aoir^ 
a'cnsnivait par cona^acnt ; bientSt, lorsaue Tbeure de nsntrer arriniit, 
noub imagiu&niea miUe pretextea, noua primea mille pr^canttona illuaoirM 
qui, au fond, n*eu etaient point. £nHn je Tivais, pour ainai dii«, chai aUa.** 

— Cof^essiont dun Enfant dn SUeU^ par Alfred de Mnaaet 
See alao Dame aoz Cam^liaa and Antoniue, paantm. 

"Mon eziatenoe ^tait aMentaire. Je iiamaia la Jonmfc ches ma 
mattreaae : mon ploa grand plaiair etait de remmener k la tampagna 
durant lea beaux jonra d*eU, et de me ooucber pr^ d*eUe dana lea boia, 
•or I'berbe, oa sur la monaae. .... En hiTer, oommt die aimaii la 
monde, iiona oonriona lea bala et lea maaqnei^ en aoite que oetta tU 
oiajve ae eaaaait Jamaia." — IHi, 
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seDtiment dies out from sheer weariness and reaction, 
and becomes quenched in sickening satiety. The /iai- 
mm, even when comparatively pure and noble, having 
no relief or variety while it lasts, cannot, in the nature 
of things, last long. In tlie second place, — and this is 
a consequence shared in a qualified degree by all great 
cities where the rich and idle congregate, — the number 
of Uiese idle men who have to kill time in tseekiiig pleas- 
ure goes far to explain the laxity of morals and frailty 
of reputations believed to prevail among the femtnes du 
monds in France. It is a social country; people live 
much in public, and much in company. A far lai^r por- 
tion of the time both of men and women is pc^sed in 
making and receiving visits than with us. The number 
of people available for this occupation is unusually great 
So many men have nothing to do but to pay court to 
women, and no scruples to prevent them from paving it 
in any mode and under any circumstances, that, m cer- 
tain classes of society, women may be said to pass a con- 
siderable portion of their lives in a state of siege ; they 
are perpetually surrounded by courtiers and " pretend- 
ers " ; and as, alas I they are nearly as unoccupied as their 
adulators, and often quite as ennny^s, what wonder that 
so many fall under the combined influence of tempta- 
tion, tedium, and bad example I 

Again : nothing makes a stronger or more painful im- 
pression on the reader than the unfeeling brutality with 
which the lovers in these tales habitually treat tlieir 
mistresses, even when these mistresses are ladies of high 
position, superior education, and unblemished reputation. 
If any one is disposed to think lightly and leniently of 
those habits of license and intrigue which seem so gen- 
eral in France, and which are far from unknown here, he 
will do well to ponder tliis peculiar phase of character, 
as depicted in the literature in question by those who 
know it well and share it so thoroughly tliat tlie^ have 
almost ceased to excuse it or to be conscious of it In 
the noveU of Oeoige Sand, of Dumas, JU$^ of Ernest 
Feydeao, and of Alfred de Muaset^ the heroines are 1»- 
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dies endowed with every amiable and attnetive malitjr* 
except that rigid principle which ia aoaraelj to be looked 
for in such society ; fascinating, aiTectionatab foil of heart 
and soul ; capable not only of earnest and pnsaioiuite but 
of devoted and self-sacrificing attachment^ and laviahi^g 

' all the priceless treasures of a rich and noUb natme on 
their unworthy suitors ; risking if not aetoally kaing far 
them peace, fame, a calin conscience, and a hipm home; 
^i\ang themselves up with a comnleteneas and oonfid* 
ingness of surrender which would be lovely and almoafe 
sublime, if only the causa were lavrfnl and the ol^eoft 
worthy ; trusting, soothing, aiding, enduring; wwehippuig^ 
with a truth and fervor in whicm woman ao laielj fUk^ 
and which man so larelpr merits. But the men of the 
story — the objects and mheritors of all this afleotion «* 
are represented — almost invariablv,and aa if it were the 
rule of life firom which truth ana notoriety permit the 
artist no departure — as becoming at once, not indeed 
insensible to, but utterly ungrateful for, the wealth of 
love lavished upon them ; repaying devotion with insult^ 
and abandonment with exigcance; answering every fresh 
proof of fidelity and self-surrender with groundless jeal- 
ousies and mean suspicions; meeting every concession 
with some new outrage or some new demand ; treating 
the most faithful, tender, and noble-minded mistresses^ 
the moment they have them in their power, as no gentle^ 
man could treat even the poorest fiUe perdue who still 
retained a woman's decency and a woman's form ; in a 
word, displaying in every word and action a heartless 
egotism, a harsh and cniel tyranny, and a total want of 
respect and consideration for the most natural as for the 
most sacred feelings, which would seem incredible on 
any less authority than their own. For it is remarkable 
that the novels which most detail all these cruel and 
selfish inflictions — which specify the worst brutalities 
inflicted by these lovers upon fond and tender women—- 
are all tn M« auicbioffraphieal form : it is the barbarian 

' who describes his own barbarities, — the executioner who 
records all the slow elaborate tortures he has practised 
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on his victim, — sometiines, indeed, with a sort of con- 
ventional self-coudemnation, though scarcely ever with 
self-loathing or self-surprise, — never with any indica- 
tion of that burning shaiue which would raake the record 
of such things impossible, even were the commission of 
them not sa 

It will be obvious that the worst exemplifications of 
this hideous feature cannot stain our pages. It is not 
easy even to adduce any. They are so numberless and 
80 perpetually recurring, that to quote them would be 
often to give the whole narration. La Dame aux Cam4' 
lias is full of them, — consists of them, — some of a 
character and enormity which are scarcely conceivable, 
— yet all narrated by the offender himself. Tlie same 
may be said of Fanny. The same may be said of Can- 
/asians dun JBnfani du SiieU, The same may be said 
of £Ue d Lui In fact, they are all stories of a lover 
torturing his devoted and sensitive mistress to death by 
a series of ingenious insults, outrageous suspicions, cruel 
and exacting caprices, refined brutality, and a sort of cold 
superlative selfishness for which a fitting epithet really 
is not to be found. After describing a number of these 
brutalities, some of them almost incredible, the En/ant 
du Slide sums up thus : '* Lecteur, cela dura six mois : 
pendant six mois entiers, Brigitte, calomnide, expos^ 
anx insultes du monde, eut k essuyer de ma part tons les 
dMains et toutes les injures qu'un libertin colore et cruel 
pent prodiguer k la fiUe qu'il paye." * 

* Faonj is from fint to Ust the hiftorj, bj bimtelf, of t lorer wbo 
BMJtTMU %nd tonDento bU mittreti in ertry mode exc«^t actoal pei> 
■ooal TiolencA, — by Mrciisinii , hj iniolU, hj ■ospiciona, by cruel oat- 
ragra upon erenr Mntiment of dntj, honor, and oatQnU afTrction wbirh 
ahe ia radfaTonng to retain. Yet moat of tb« onUnfsn are of aurb a 
character that we have aearebed in Tain for any P^^'sAff', that it would 
be poanibla to extract. We can onW eonrey the moat faint and general 
conception of the narratiTe hj aaring that the lorer befcina b^ being 
fkriona becanae his miatreaa ataya^ the bedaide of her &k child, in- 
•tead of Tittting him aa nana] ; that he then falla ao low aa to ngale her 
cara with erery falae and aeandakma rumor that be can collect ngarding 
her huaband, whom, though ahe haa be tr a y ed him, ahe atill eateema and 
vahMt : that he aboaeaW becanae ahe deksiida.thia bnaband againet hit 
; Mid ftanllj thntt ts paaUi tlM lahiippgr Indy for luAHfaif ts 
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Another characteristio and, as far as W9 know; niiiqiM 
feature of tliese novek is the repeated pictares thcj pea- 
sent to us, not only of absolutdj nncontmUed pasaiom 
and emotions, indulged witfiout vetioenoe or sbuiM^ Imfc 
of the entile absence apparently of any oomn Jo o ane ai 
that such abandonment of all self-restiaint is in maf waj 
dis;;raceful and unmanly. The heroes go into the moat 
outrageous furies ; they toll on the growid in aflonica of 
tears ; they pass from the wildest excesses of Jurre into 
the wildest excesses of hatred ; thqr become apeechleaa 
with rage ; they gesticulate like macunen ; thqr ^vta Tont 
to all the unseemly violences of the half-childish, half- 
savage human animal, without dignity. deoencjr» or dfa* 
pery. It is not so much that they lose all aeif-eontrdl^ 
as that they give no intimation that self-oontrdl ia oon* 
sidered needful, or the want of it shameful Extraniea 
to which no provocation could goad an EngUshman aeem 
to be simple every-day occurrences among these spoiled 
children of license and intrigue. ** The first thing I did "* 
(says one), "as soon as I was able to rise after my wound, 
was to run to my mistress's house. I found her alone, 
sittinpr in the comer of her room, her countenance fallen 
and disturbed. I loaded her with the most violent re- 
proaches ; I was drunk with despair. / cried atU till the 
whole house echoed with the clamor; and at the same time 
my tears so interrupted my words that I FELL ON THE BED 
to let ihem flow freely!' He ends by striking his mistresa 
on the back of the neck ; and when, in spite of all this 
treatment, she comes to him the same evening to beg 
for«^iveness and reconciliation, he takes a carving-knife 
and threatens to kill lier. The same man, a year or two 
later, finds another lady to love him, to whom he behaves 
much in the same way, — "treating her" (he sajrs) "now 
as an abandoned woman, and the next instant as a divin- 
ity. A quarter of an hour after insulting her, I was 

fly with him, and tbandon rvpntation, hiisbuid, and children tt ono^ 
h«, oat of men horrible penrandty and tpiU^ plunges into tTerr wrt of 
low debtuehery ; and retama to her, daj after* day, aoil^ and reeking 
fhm the hannta of infamr in which he haa been endeaToiinc, aa it 
lo rarense himielf apoa h«r 1 And all thia ht ralatat himadf I 
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kneeling at her feet ; as soon as I ceased to accuse, I be- 
gan to apologize ; when I could no longer rail at her, I 
wept over her. A monstrous delirium, a rapturous fever, 
seized upon me ; I nearly lost my senses in the violence 
of my transports ; I did not know what to say, or to do, 
or to imagine, to repair the evil I had wrought I spoke 
of blowing out my brains if I ever ill-treated her again. 
Tlu9e altemcUwM of passion often lasted tchole nights,*** 
The following is the reception given to a lady who comes 
to visit her lover (whom she had wronged, certainly) as 
he recovers from a severe illness : — 

" EDa se peneha sur men lit, et dos denz mains souleva son 
voOe. . . . . ' Fanny 1 ' m'^criai-je tout4l-coup^ en levant lea 
deux bras. Ello s'affaissa en sanglotant sur ma poitrine. Mais 
la m^moire m*^tait revenu avec la oonnaissanoe, et lafrappani 
OMfrmU de wu$ poinds fermes, }9 la d^tachai de moi en m*^riant 
comma un furieux : * Va-t*cn d*ict I ' £lle crut quo j'^tais 
foa encore, et se d6touma en plenrant ; mais retrouvnnt uu 
reste de force dans ma ool^ro, je la frappaii encore dt Pepaute^ 
et m'^lan^ant de men lit, jo m'abattais sur elle, et roulai ii 
terre li ses pieda" f 

One quotation more and we have done. Tliis novel 
ends with another scene, similar, but yet more atrocious. 
After heaping every sort of verbal outrage and abuse on 
the unhappy woman who had given herself to him, for 
six or seven pages of flu^t insult, the narrator of his 
own shame proceeds : — 

** Ella se leva onfin d^aesp^r^ et vonlut partir. Mais je la 
ratiDa, la pousaai au fond de la ehambre, et m'adoaaant ooutra 
la porta, lea braa croiaea : ' Tu entendraa tout I ' m'^riai-je. 
Et alora Je me mi$ d kaleter; ot ne trourant plua rian k ltd 

• OomUuiom ttvn Enfant du SUde, Th«M m not, m night bo 
iiMginea, tpeciment taken from the poor prodaction of tome hack ca- 
terer for the lowest dasa of readeri. They are extimcta from a work 
of annaoal power, of profoond melancholy, and «idly and aloHMt tound- 
IjT moiml in the letaoo it inenlcatca. It contains the tnieel, nont painfnl, 
and most warning |«icturea we have erer met with of the oertaioty and 
the terrible degree m which a career of profligacy, howerer brief and vn* 
mgeaial, poMOM aU kgitimata ii^iofaMBt aad aU pmr aad aerraer 

par EnMal Fe)pd«n. 
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dire, Je la mena^deijwm^ em ir^ff^mmi§tmmmd; fllclhl 
me regiurdait do oM avao im indidblt inmiir. Bnfla In p»- 
rolos, one fois de plui, jatUireoi do na boiwlio : ' JoflMb > »'«> 
cru en toL Jo sontait si Imou quo ta mt tn»pai% m% 
tour — malhoureiiz qno jo saiol*-j*ai vooltt mmSam i 
amour. Apprends-lo done^ si in no i^oii oi pao donlio; noi 
qui t'adorato, jo t'ai trompte aTOO lot plus Tim doa ftmwM.** 

Conceive an English genUemaa in aiieh a paaaion with 
the faithless lady whom he loved that hit ftiij eannofe 
find utterance, setting his back against tha door« paatiqg 
with rage, stamping and shaking his fists at her liko a 
dumb idiot ; and at last^ when words oome to his ielie( 
using his recovered speech to overwhelm her with neir- 
eeurs which could never enter the thoughts or paae the 
lips of any but the shameless and the abandonea I And 
conceive further his describing all this himaelf, witlioal 
the slightest indication of reticence or hnmiKatien ! 



It might seem impossible to go beyond or below 
yet if there be a lower depth still, that depth has been 
reached in two of the last novels that have issued from 
the press, written by two of the most noted writers of 
the day. EUe et Lui and Lui et Elh bear the names 
respectively of George Sand and Paul de Musset They 
are said to be, and we believe they are, the personal 
scandalous adventures of the writers, with some coloring; 
but with little deviation from historic fact, wrought 
into fiction. Elh d Lui describes the connection of 
Madame Dudevant (under her nam de ptume of Greoi^ 
Sand) with Alfred de Musset, from the lad/s point o( 
view, and paints scenes and characters as she would wish 
them to be believed by the world. Even on her own 
showing, the story is shocking and revolting enough; 
but she paints herself as the loving, clinging, much-en- 
during, if yielding and guilty, woman ; and her lover as 
cruel, exacting, capricious, and incurably licentious. Tins 
lover, so delineated, — whom every one recognized- as 
Alfred de Musset, a poet and novelist of great merits—- 
is dettd ; and Paul de Musset^ not choosing that such a 

S* L 
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false picture of hie brother should go forth uncontradicted, 
ajid having materials and documents at his command, 
thought fit to give, also in the form of fiction, Alfred's 
Tersion of the UaismL Here, as might be expected, the 
colors are reversed: the gentleman is described as all 
that is amiable, attractive, faithful, and devoted ; while 
the lady acts throughout as a thoroughly heartless and 
abandoned creature, though full of fascination, and not 
incapable for a time of experiencing an absorbing pas* 
iioD. Which of the parties speaks tne truth and which 
lies, or in what proportion the indisputable falsehood is 
to be divided between them, it is needless to inquire. 
But assuredly nothing can be more disgraceful than the 
things revealed, — except the revelation of them. 

From the popularity, the general agreement, the con- 
•entaneous tone, both as to character and plot, of the 
works we have been considering, as well as from the ab- 
sence of all exposing and protesting criticism, and from 
much corroborative information that has reached us, it 
would seem difficult to resist the following conclusions. 
That illicit liaisons, especially with married women, are, 
in the upper and the idler classes of Fronce, the rule 
rather than the exception, and that the exceptions are 
rare and remarkable : among the bourgeoisie, we believe, 
the case is different^ — they are too busy for a life of dis- 
. sipation and intrigue. That^ in the vast majority of in-* 
stances, these liaisons have their origin — not, as among 
the Italians, in genuine and absorbing passion, nor, as 
among the Germans, in blended sentimentality and sense, 
but — in vanity, want of occupation, and love of excite- 
ment on the part of the men, and in love of admiration, 
and (what is worse) mere love of luxury, on the part of 
the women, — whose suitors furnish those means of ex- 
travagance which their husbands refuse, — and that this 
distinction is to be traced to the peculiar character and 
temperament of the natioa That mto these liaisons the 
men appear habitually to import a coarseness and a cruelty, 
as wdl as an iinohiva\ic and ungenerous roughness^ indi- 
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eating, not ao uch that they do not appreciate the sacrifico 
\vhich tlie wnii an inrtkes in giving herself to them, aa that 
tliey do not bel eveitisanyBacriticeatnll. In fine, so little 
respect does t ero seem to he left for the feelings of wo- 
men, so little belief in their virtue, so little trust in 
tlieir sincerity or d iain teres ted ucm, — so completely have 
calculation, luxury, miitunl contempt, and mutual mis- 
trust poisoned tlio tcndercst relation of life and its 
purest passion. — that the fittin<; epithet to apply to this 
phase of Fre much "' immorality," 

OS hideous ai; 

We are liuie in tril« monilitiea, or 

rigid censorionsnc:. inntions in which is 

no tenderness for lercy for repentance. 

But surely those wr nk lightly of sacred 

tics and leniently idnlgence and unli- 

censed attachments i . ing in these pictures 

of a social life where i.iii& nd levity are univer- 

eaL They may st;e there now ou jly and how rapidly 
want of feeling follows want of principle ; how disbielief 
in virtue grows ont of experience in frailty ; how scanty is 
the joy to be derived from tlie emotions of love when those 
emotions are reduced to their mere b^garly material ele- 
ments, divorced from the redeeming Bpirit, and stripped of 
the concealing and adorning drapery, of fancy and of grace; 
and at what a fearful cost to heart and soul these feverish 
and wandering gratifications are purchased, — how poor 
the article and how terrible the price,— a disenchanted 
world, a paralyzed and threadbue soul, a past with ao 
sweet and gentle memories, a futnre with no yeamingi 
and no hopes. 

It cannot be denied that the prevalence and wide dr- 
cnlation of such a popular literature as that of which we 
liavB' endeavored to portray the more characteristic fea- 
tures, is a fact both fearful and momentous, whether we 
regard it as an indication or as an influence, — as a faith- 
ful reflection of the moral condition of the people among 
whom it flourishes, or as the most powerful determining 
canse of that oondition. The ntore inherent and nnive^ 
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sally diffused excellences and defects of national charac- 
ter may, we believe, be discerned more truly in the favor- 
ite dramas and novels than in any other productions of 
the national mind. They show the sort of recreation 
which is instinctively recurred to when the tension of 
pursuit and effort is relaxed, — the natural tendency 
of the unbent bow. They also show the food which 
18 habitually presented to the people by those who are 
familiar with their appetites and tastes, in their most 
impressible and passively recipient moods. And what 
justifies us in drawing the most condemnatory and mel- 
ancholy conclusions from the multiplication and success 
of the works we have been considering is, that they are 
ekaradcrisiie, and not txcepiionaL Tliey are not the re- 
past provided by an inferior class of writers for the inter- 
est and amusement of an inferior class of readers. They 
form the light reading, the bdles-leUrfs, of the vast major- 
i^ — of the generality, in fact — of educated men and 
women. They indicate the order of thoughts and fancies 
to which these habitually and by preference turn, the 
plots which interest them most, the characters which 
seem to them most piquant or most familiar, tlie reflec- 
tions which stir their feelings the most deeply, the prin- 
ciples or sentiments by which their actions are most 
usually guided, the virtues they most admire, the vices 
they most tolerate ; — they reflect, in a word, the daily 
life and features of themselves, and of the circles in 
which they live and move. 

These productions, too, for the most part are written 
with great power and beauty, often with as much eleva- 
tion of sentiment as is compatible with the i^bsence of 
all strict principle and all definite morality. There is 
plen^ of religion, and much even that is simple, touch- 
ing, and true ; but it is religion as affection and emotion, 
— never as guide, governance, or creed. Tliere is some 
reverence and mncti gratitude towards God ; but little 
idea of obedience, sacrifice, or devotion. There is adula- 
tion and expectation, rather than worship or service. 
Then, again, there is vast sympathy with the suffering 
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and the poor, — de«p and genuine, if often iiratioiMl and 
extravaynnt ; but it commonly ilegenemtes into senseless 
nninioaity townrda the rich, lawless hatred of settled in- 
stitutions, and fraiitLc rebclHoD against the rigliteoiis 
chain of cause and effect which governs social well-being. 
There are delineations "f rii] .- rous, iireproftcliftble, almost 
angelic love ; bul some u.ihallowed memory, or some dis- 
ordered association, almost always steps in to stain the 
idol and to desecrate the slirinc. There an eloquence. 



pathos, and fani,. 
endowment p 



and niarty <it 

morbid, anu ....^ret 
whole. There is evei 
" Dot the li»a I 

The grandest gifts ploct^^ 
aiona ; the holiest sentiiuo 
painted in lita richest colors 



'on ; characters of lii<;h 
scenes of exquisite ten- 
iures of saintly purity 

something theatrical, 
ia with and tuars tba 
Paradise, 
> over tbetn dl." 
rvice of the lowe.5t paa- 
id the fondest moments 

the fancy, only to ba 



■withered by cynical doubt or soiled by cynical indecency ; 
the most secret and sacred recesses of the sonl explored 
and mastered, not for reverential contemplation of their 
beauties and their mysteries, but in order to expoaa thetn, . 
with a hideous grin, — naked, sensitive^ and shrinkiag; — 
to the desecrating sneers of a misbelieriog and mocldag 
world: — snchis the worlc which genina mast stoop to do^ 
when faith in what is good, reverence for wbai is pan, 
and relish for vbot is nttiind have died ont mm a 
. nation's heart r 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 

GREAT men, of the very first order of greatness, — 
^ the heights and pinnacles of human mind," — are 
of no country. They are cosmopolitan, not national. 
They belong not to the Teutonic, or the An<;lo-Saxon, or 
the Italian, or Uie Gallic race, but to the Human raca 
They are stamped with the features, rich with the endow- 
ments, mighty with the power, instinct with the life, not 
of this or that phase or section of humanity, but of hu- 
manity itself, in its most unlimited development and its 
loftiest possibilities. There is no apparent reason why 
they might not have been bom in any one of the nations 
into which the civilized modem world is divide<1, as well 
as in another. The nnivergal elements of their charac- 
ter and their intelligence override and obliterate the 
special ones. We do not think of Shakespeare and 
Bacon, of Spinoza and Descartes, of Newton and Gali- 
leo, of Columbus or Michael Angelo, of Kant or Goethe, 
as Frenchmen or Englishmen, Germans or Italians, 
but as MEN, whose capacities abd whose achievements 
are at once the patrimony and the illustration of all 
peoples and all lands alike. 

But there are fri^eat men of a secondary stature and a 
more bounded range, — men darkly wise and imperfectly 
and irregularly great, yet whose greatness cannot be dis- 
puted, since, in spite of many moral shortcomings and 
much intellectual frailty, they have filled a lai^ space 
in the world's eye, have done good service and earned 
high fame, have notably influenced the actions and the 
thoa^ts of their contempoiariea^ and produced works 
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" which after-timea will not willindiy kl difl^" — and jat 
who are so prominently marked witti the impnw of tha^ 
age and country, that no one can fior a monieBfe ttSL to 
recognize their origin. ETeiy page of (heir wiitiiiigi^ ei^ 
eiy incident of weir career^ eveiy power thnr eiviaeab 
every weakness they b€lny» prodaima akmd the Britaa 
or the Frank. And we apeak here not only tf men of 
talent, but of men of unqneationable genina too. "lUent^** 
as Sir James Mackintosh well denned it^ ia " habiUHil 
power of execution'*: it is of many dacriptions; ft 
may he generated to some extent; it may be oiiltivnted 
to almost any extent ; and win nataruly havo a lo- 
cal stamp and coloring. "Genius'* implies a mspial 
gifb, an innate and peculiar endowment; FRmcmioe^ 
with a mysterious and uncontrollahle sorerekpaty, drops 
tlie seed into any soil ; it might be ezpectedi therafora^ 
to be purely personal, rather than redolent of time and 
place. Yet, except in the case of those paramoont aiid 
abtiormal Intelligences of whom we have spoken above, 
men of genius, for the most part, are essentially national 
and secular, — visibly stamped with the image and su- 
perscription of the era in wliich they lived, and the land 

- which gave them birth. 

Of this secondary order of great men, — unquestionably 
a man of genius, unquestionably also and par exedienee a 
Frenchman, and a Frenchman of the nineteenth century, 

' — Chateaubriand was one of the most eminent and the 
most special. His career, his character, and his writings 
are well worth the pains of studying. His career ex- 
tended over the whole of the most momentous and excit- 
ing epoch of modem history, and was involved in some 
of its most stirring scenes. He was bom in 1768, and 
died in 1848. He was old enough to feel ah interest in 
the establishment of American Independence; and he 
lived to see the United States swell in number from thir- 
teen to thirty-three, and their statesmen dwindle in ca- 
pacity from Washington to Polk. He was presented in 
his eighteenth year to Louis XVI. in the days of his gran- 
deur at Veisailles, and he mighi have been present«l in 
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bis eightieth year to Louis Napoleon, at the Elysee, as 
be maiched back from exile on his way to the imperial 
tbrona He was a fugitive to England in his youth, and * 
ambassador to England in his old age. He served Napo- 
leon, and he served Charles X. He lived throuj^h the 
three great moral, political, and social convulsions of mod- 
em times, — the revolution of 1789, the revolution of 1830, 
the revolution of 1848. He was bom under feudalism; 
be died under socialism. He opened his eyes on France 
when she was an ancient and hereditary monarchy; he 
beheld her "everything in turn and nothing long"; he 
lived to see the Second Republic, and almost to see the 
Second Empire. His writings, varied in their range, — 
romantic, religious, polemic, and biographical, — are all 
peculiar and characteristic, and full of energy and warmth. 
By the common consent of his countrymen, he is regarded 
as having carried the poetry of prose composition to a 
pitch never approached by any one before or since, ex- 
cept Sousseau; and in tliat style of refined acrimony, 
quiet thrusts with polished rapier, and graceful throwing 
of poisoned epigrammatic javelins, which is so peculiarly 
French and which Frenchmen so inordinately value, he 
had confessedly no rival He was, moreover, a real 
power in literature : his controversial writings undeniably 
exercised great influence over political transactions, and 
his sentimental writings exercised a still wider and more 
indisputable influence over the taste and tone of the 
lighter productions of his age. His character, finally, 
both in its strength and its weakness, was peculiarly 
French. His unsociability apart, he might almost be 
taken as the typical man of his class, time, and country, 
— greatly exaggerated, however, especially in his defects. 
A sense of honor, quick, sensitive, and fiery, rather 
than national or deep ; an hereditary high breeding which 
displayed itself rather in exquisite grace and urbanity 
of manner than in real chastening of spirit; a native 
chivalry of temper and demeanor, but too superficial. 
to render him truly either generous or amiable ; vanity 
ignoUy axoeative and abaolutaly childish; and egotism 



,>^^un wnen in tile pnu 
retouched and altered in later y 
was failing and his imagination 
more lawless and untnithful, and 
uniformly and obviously the produ 
sought to discover what was bccom 
member what was correct, that we i 
ments only when in themselves pr\ 
istic. We do not mean to charge 1 
^ falsehood in relating the events eith 
igf ' later life ; but his fancy was so vivi 

irritable and insatiable, ho had so rt 
that everything connected with the Yi 
;)fl . briand must be singular and wonderfu 

stantly en reprAentation both before h 
the world, he was so full of the most t 
tions as to bis own sentiments, — in i 
habitually insincere with himself (wh 
l- or unconsciously we cannot pronounc 

Tl 11 know, unless wo can check his narrati 

I II dont sources, how far w*e are dealing w: 

^ fl We come across instances of this in 

faithfulness in almost eveiy page of 
that we can proceed only with doubt 
ing ample allowance as we <^ 
which we know t^ ^* 
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ing, — and Trbich we may well conceive was in a meas- 
ure genuine, for selfish men and proud men are seldom 
bappy,— manifested itself in him, we are required to be- 
lieve, before bis birth. IIo was not the eldest son ; his 
father wanted a second boy, in order to secure the tmns- 
mission of the family name ; but Chateaubriand was so 
unwilling to come into the world that he sent four sis- 
ters before liim, one after another, in the vain hope of 
quenching his tiaront's insatiablo dosiro of oHbpring. 
'^ Je fus le dernier do ces dix enfanta. II est probable 
c|ua mos quatret scpura diiront lour oxistonco au ddnir do 
iHiMi ii^rH irMviiir nm mmmi OHHiin^ |ini' I'nrrivft il'nn hmimumI 

luHH^H l|i)|lfU||ia iMlMMlt hi** UI'm \\m ill HIIIIM »llMI|fOr, 

liiitwiii flimmrl at iJin liiHiiinmi nfa vmv iiimln hy lii^ 

liiirMi til lliu imlniii saliil of Imr villu)(ii. II U wiiy ut lu? 
minliiiK liiin iiIiIIiIInIi |niiH Ih mo rlmniKldrlNlid In l)iii lui'ii 
of fNMiiiiiMiMt iiiiil iii(|M'fmHinn, lliiiii ill in worlli qiioiJMfo 

**ilu Ii'hVIiIq ViVll l|Mll l|IMl|i|Miitt IllllHHil, 111 h fii^UlhllV ilu ' 

(fntfui /fiiit tIM iiuin^iit^o hhi* vmii /runt, t^iin iiii iiiii lii|ii« 
Milt-iMi nioiiiir? Jl ciiilniiuliiMM Urn vnum\U <lii JMnii 
irm^^finUir nil vumi dn rnbHiMiiitit nt iln ViiiinHMiniMt la nnii- 
iNirviitinn dim Jfiiim ijn*tino wine rnwvnn/e mninfiui if ah 
tfiiuire,** 

Tbafatliorof OhutiMUilirlruid wiui a IhrUMi |{niit)(<iimii 
of ancient family but decayed furtunos. IIo had nc« 
quired a moderate competence himself by a step which 
in those days indicated much good sense and force of 
character : he had entered the mercantile marine, made 
one or two successful voyages, and then settled for some 
years in the West Indian colonies. As soon as he was 
in a position of reasonable independence, he returned to 
his native land, and purchased at Combouig, near Saint- 
Halo, an old ancestral estate and ch&teau ; but the soil 
was poor, the ch&teau dreaiy, and the site desolate and 
forlorn. The son has left a most uninviting picture of 
both the paternal residence and the paternal character, — 




csumraBiAiipL liT 

the one oold and ^ooimj, the other aefen^ riknt^ 
sionate, and morose, with an inoidmata pride of 
and race as his predominating monl featam In 
cnco to this famil v pride, we mnsfe nolioe one of ths fnt . 
of Chateaubriand's afleotations and insiiioerilieb Be 
pretends to despise all such weakness; he hmffly pp»» 
chiims the hollowness of all aoeh pieUinsioBa ; he atfa^ 
matixos thorn as ''odions in his fiiuwri ridieiihRis in mi 
bmiliari and too nmuifuiit ovim in hfa nqihow * | mi 
ho adds with somo nalveti, ^ Jo no suis pas Uon aAr^ bm4bi4 
nius inolinntions nSpttbIiciiinoN,do m*oii Airo eomnUtonoHl 

nnVniinhi, Ww i\m Jo Viiio soiirnAiisomont moiiAi," Ho 

lUr ia \\i\ hnwovur, fnuu UiiuK oiUior I'nio from Uiia wwk- 

\\\m oroliln ifi IiMm ii., Mint Im Isilniyii it in fjii nvMf 

ywm llo jcmttH no cMUMMion of omiiiN^muiitf hia niioaa* 
liMi (f|nrin(iitnil oniMionlioiiii bo ibwrllNui wilb imi|iiwH 
»ililn HiiirultirilhmlliMi hh iininriiiK W\\\ niynl narriiiiiii mnI 

lMiiitlii|{ wIMi Mm kliiKi~|Mivll«t|(iiii iiiily ((i^iiUmI iii Uicsni 
til' uniliinhhMl iiiililn lijrlh i bn dnvnl^iH a wbohi rthii|iliir to 
IiIh |HiiliKnHi| \\\\ rntiiniH U\ tlin niibJiHib nKiilii ami nunitii 
wlitiii hix lUl'luir (lloi, \\\\ ((IvMH liii Mxlnmli rnuii Mm ninr* 
tnnry roK'^^**!" tluUiliiiK in lull nil IiIh IIiIoh uimI rurmiilU 
liiiHi lui aNHiinm U(t tliiiL " if bit inlinrlUHl tbo iiiraUiulbiii 
(il* bU rutlim* iinil bin brtiLliur/* bo nnubl cMinlly |iri)Vci his 
doNoniit IVom Mm Diikim cif 1b*ol4i)OHt, Mio iiitnniiini{liiiK 
of luH blood \^'iMi that of tbo royal family of Kngiand ! 
and lie adds a long noto, with further ])articular8 anu 
piiees justificatives, at the end of his Memoirs. And 
then he descends to the unworthy affectation of apolo- 
gizing for these 'vieUles misires* and *puMles r&itaivnu! on 
the ground that they are given for the sake of his neph- 
ews, ** who think more of such matters than he does,* 
and in order to explain the dominant passion of his 
father. ** Quant ik moi" (he says), "je ne me glorifie ni 
ne me plains do Taucienne ou de la nouvelle soci^t^ Si, 
dans la premiere, j'^tais le chevalier ou le vicomte de 
Chateaubriand, dans la seconde je suis Fran9ois de Cha- 
teaubriand ; jt pr^fert mon nam a man tUrt," 
The yoni^ inheritor of all these past and future glories 
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saffered from a defeetiye education and a neglected child- 
hood. He passed some portions of interrupted years at 
the aeminaries of Dol, Ilennes, and Dinan, successively, 
before which period he seems to have spent his time in 
wandering along the wild siiore of Brittany, or playing 
with the village urchins of Saint-Malo. He read litfully, 
bat learnt nothing thoroughly. Ho gained the admira- 
tion of his instructors, he tells us, on account of his singu- 
lar memory for words, — it seems to have been his one 
tpedal faculty in youth ; but he adds characteristically, 
* One thing humiliates mo in reference to this : memory 
is often the endowment of fools ; it belongs usually to 
heavy minds, rendered yet more ponderous by the baggage 
with which they are overloaded." He actually feels 
ashamed of possessing a good memory because he cannot 
have it all to himself, but must share the endowment 
with nngiilcd men! The remainder of his youth was 
passed principally in his ungenial home at Combourg, 
lost in idleness and reveries, roaming among the woods, 
gazing at sunsets, building castles in the air, and indul- 
ging in tliose vague, semi-erotic, semi-ethereal fancies, so 
common to imaginative minds at the opening of life ; but 
of which* — full of his notion that everything relating to 
him was anomalous and unique — he says : " I do not 
know if the history of the human heart offers another 
example of this sort of thing." His sister Lucile, who 
seems to have been a charming person, was his sole com- 
panion and comfort in this ungenial and unprofitable life. 
Even with her it was melancholy enough ; without her it 
would have been insupportable. It nourished and en- 
riched his poetical imagination, beyond question ; but it 
nourished and consolidated all his moral failings at tlie 
same time, — his faroftche and sombre humor, his unami- 
able egotism, his slavery to passion and to fancy, and his 
normal attitude of self-study, self-wonder, and self-wor- 
shipc His father rose at four o'clock, summer and winter : ' 
and his liarth voice calling for his valet resounded through 
the house. At noon the family assembled for dinner in 
the great hall, prerious to which hour they^ wmked or 
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studied in their own rooms, or were supposed to do » 
After dinner tlie father went to slioot, or lish, or look aft« | 
liis farm; the mother went to Iier oratory; tlio daughter J 
to her room nnd lier tapUserie; and tho son to tha wood^ 1 
or to his books nnd dreams. At eiglit o'clock tliey supped; 
then the father shot owb, nnd tho rest of tiie family I 
looked at Uie stars, till ten o'clock, when they retited to I 
rest 

" Tho evenings o^ ' trintcr wcro pnsaed it 

somowhat different n. aiippcr wus over, and tha I 

four conaivei Iiod rctu tabic to tlio fireplace, raf I 

mother, with a sigh, ipon nn old couch, luid m ] 

stand with ouo candlu besido her. Liicilo imd I j 

sat by tho firo ; the b id tbo table and rotirod. i 

Then my father bcgnn [ never stopped till bod- i 

time. Ho wore an ok ■-diambrt, or rather a sort ] 

of uuintle, which I hod uc lu any other man. 1" 

head, nearly bnid, was covoi^.. a groat white cap, wKidi 

stood straight up. When ho wiunud away from tho lieortli, 
the Inrgo room was 'so dimly lighted by its eolitary taper that 
he bocnmo invisible, — his st-epa otilv wore hcani in the diirk- 
ners. Gmdually ho returned towards tho light, and dmei^Ked 
little by little out of the gloom, like a Bpe<.-tro, with his whit« 
robe, white cap, and long pale face. Lucile and I giohaiigod 
a few words in a low voice while be was at tho other ead of 
the room, but wa were silent tho instant bo approachod oa. 
As he passed, ho inquired of what wo wero speaking. Seisod 
with fear, we made no reply, and he conUnued his walk. TIm 
rest of the OToning nothing was heard but the measured KHind 
of his steps, my mother's sighs, and the whistling of tho wind. 
The castio clock struck ten. My father stopped ; tho aams 
spring which had raised tho bummer of tho clock seemed to 
haTO suspended his steps. Ho drew out bis watch, wound it 
up; took up a Urgs silver torch, with a liuge wax tapor, went , 
for a moment into the little western tower, then returned, 
torch in band, and went towards his bedroom in the cnstom 
tower. Lncilo and I put nnrselvcs in hie way, embraoed him, 
and wished him a good night. Without replying, he bent 
towards us his hard and wrinkled cheek, prooaedad oo hia 
way, and withdrew to tbo bottoa of tiw tow«r, and «a hMid 
tha doon eloaa aft«r him. 
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** Then the charm was broken ; my mother, my sister, and 
myself, all transformed into statues by my fathers prcsencOi 
aaddenly reoovered oar vitality. The first effect of our dis- 
cndiantment was to produce a torrent of words. If silence 
had oppressed us, it paid dearly for it 

** Tlie flood of words being exhausted, I called the chamber- 
BMud, and iDonducted my mother and sister to their apartment 
Belbiw I withdrew, they made me look under the beds, up the 
ditmneys, behind the doors^ and search the staircase, passages, 
and neighboring corridors. All the traditions of the castle, 
its robbers and spectres, suddenly recurred to their memoiy. 
The people were firmly persuaded that a Count de Combourg^ 
with a wooden leg^ who died three centuries before, appeared 
at certain epochs, and that he had been met on the grand 
•tairoase of the tower : sometimes, also^ the wooden leg wslked 
by itsdf aloQg with a black cat" 

• 

We may readily concede that a youth thus passed was 
not calcolated to inspire any vivid love of existence, and 
ire have no doubt also that Chateaubriand was constitn- 
tkMudly of a melancholic temperament; but still that 
ireariness and ennui of life which he so ceaselessly parades 
in his Memoirs becomes nauseous at last It is thrust in 
our faces on all occasions, and without occasion ; it is 
exMgerated, it is morbid, it is carefully fostered, it is 
inotiisely manured ; and it is never checked or modified 
oj any Christian sentiment or any manly principle. 
Chateaubriand's early years were undeniably full of 
l^oomy and depressing influences, but they were amply 
xedeemed by subsequent successes. He achieved fame 
while still young ; he rose to the height of grandeur and 
lenown, according to his estimate of such things ; he was 
loved by many and admired Iqr all ; he lived long, he 
lived actively, he lived on the scene of the most thrilling 
events, and he lived through a period more replete than 
any other with interest and excitement If he had been 
lass of an egotist, or more of a Christian, he most have 
been thankful for life at least, even if he had not con- 
Moudyenjoyed it Tet the burden of his sons is the same 
at evoy age. In the Ifdleha (one of hit earnest works) 
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he writes : * Je m'enniiie de la vie; renrnii m'a Umfmn 
d^vonS: u qui wUrem U$ aviru kemm€$ m$ wu imiAs 
point . . . . Je saia vertueax sane plaisir: n j*^tob 
criminel, je le serais sans Teiiiords. Je voodiais n'tee 
pas n^, ou £tre ^ jamais onbli^'* In the JKAiaJm rf'Mlrv 
Tomie he writes, under the date of 1821: "Bdigioai 
pait,le bonheurestde8*ignoier,eid*amverila]iioiiaaBa 
avoir senti la vie.* Eleven Tears later, when he waa 
sixty-four years dd, he writes to a lady friend : *Piiia- 
sance et amour» tout m'est indifi&enti tout nfimpoitane. 
' JTai mou plan de solitude en Italie» el la mort an boat* 
It must not be supposed that his yoothful studies and 
reveries were wholly unproduetive: he seems to have 
talked well when excited and sufficiently at ease to over* 
come his native shyness ; and his sirter^stmek with some 
remarkable indications of talent^ persuaded him to write. 
He did so for a while; then he became disoourigedp 
threw his work aside, and grumbled at Lncile for having 
suggested it Even then he thoimht only of fame, not 
of iuterest in his subject, nor of Uie simple expression 
of his sentiments and fancies. " <ren voulus k Lucile 
d*avoir fait naltre en rooi un penchant malheureux : je 
cessais d'^rire, et jeme pris dplturer ma gloire d tvntr.** 
He i)egan by writing verses, as nearly all young men do ; 
and he would fain persuade his readers that so competent 
a critic as M. de Fontanes found them excellent "tT^cris 
longtenips en vers avant d'ecrire en prose : M. de Fon- 
taues prtitndaii que favais rcfu U$ deux inetrumcne,** 
Unfortunately for Chateaabriand, M. de Fontanes gave 
his own version of the matter to M. Villemain, showing 
that the poet must have magnified some enforced polite- 
ness into deliberate eulogy. The critic signalized in the 
verse of Chateaubriand a want of spirit and real poetrj 
which surprised him. " Car, enfin " (said he), " k travers 
les ^normit^s, il est admirable de creations de style dans 
sa prose: c'est toute autre chose dans sa po&ie; on dirait 
qu'il se dedommsge et qu'il fait amende honorable de see 
hardiesses par le prosaisme et la timidit^"^ 

^« YfllcBiaiB (UTiibnM^ Gbtt6«ibriuid),p.l7. la taoUMf psrt . 
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Meantime the youug aspirant had embraced uo profes- 
sion, though he had dreamed of nearly all and was unlit 
for any. " His spirit of independence," he himself says, 
** rendered him avei'se from every sort of service; Jai en 
nun une impossibiliU dMir, Les voyages me tentaient, 
mais je sentais oue je ne les aimerais que seul, en sui- 
Tant ma volenti ' His father designed him for the navy, 
and sent him to Brest to prepare for his commission ; but 
be renounced the career for some unexplained cause, and 
returned to the paternal mansion. His mother wanted 
to make him a priest ; but Chateaubriand felt no vocation 
in that line, though some preliminary studies were un- 
dertaken, and he actually received the tonsure from the 
Bishop of Saint-Malo, as a step towards becoming at 
some future period a Knight of Malta. He at one time 
resolved to obtain some appointment in the East Indies, 
and his father consented to let him dispose of himself 
in this manner ; but months flowed by, and no active 
measures were taken to realize the scheme. At last the 
paternal patience was wojn out: a commission in the 
army was obtained, and the future celebrity was sent olT 
to join his regiment with a hundred louis in his pocket 
and a parting allocution, which was rather a scolding 
than a benediction. The young ensign presented him- 
self at Iiead-quarters, and for a while did duty with his 
corps ; but he saw no service and learned no discipline, 
spending most of his time in Paris, watching the gradual 
opening of the Revolution. The state of affairs soon 
became uncomfortable for an officer of noble family in 
the service of the king ; Chateaubriand appears to have 
been still too egotistical a dreamer to feel any absorbing 
interest in the great drama that was then evolving ; he 
was seized with a fancy for discovering the northwest 
passage, — so at least he says ; but probably he was only 

of his Mmioini, C1utHHibri«n<l, in rrfemiee to the botcI and uBcb^io 
•tjk of his earlier writingi. obterrre : "Toutcfoia, mon ami (Fontanefty, 
aa lieude tt riTolter contrt na harbarie, h pattiamnm ptmr tUt," Owk 
thia M. ViUamain ramarka : ** M. da Chateanhriand ia wrong hera. No 
oiM, aa wa can teatify. waa mora thoroaghljr iinpaticnt of the aflertatioa, 
harbarooa or not, which diaflgoiaa Atak aad Bca^ bvt ba waa chamad 
wilktMrbaaBtka** <pw 7ft>. 
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restless and ndventurous. However, he sniled for Amer- 
ica; renounced hia alleged scliome on the first discoui- 
ngemcnt lie met with ; wandered nwliilo in the pniirica 
and the forests of the new world ; gained a sl''"I'so '"to 
tho poetry of savaj^s life, of which he nindo the most in 
Alala and tho Natchex; and returned suddenly to Franco, 
with no definite reason or detcrniinato purpose, on hear- 
ing of the king's flight to Varennes, Ono passago in the 

. Mitnoircs relating to this period is so indicntivo of cer- 
tain features of Chntci xa must turn ositlo 
for a moment to call aLi. On tho voyage oub 
he had formed an intimu rellow-passcuger, an 
Englishman nsiined Franc. ivho seems to have 
possessed both talent ana This was in 1791. 
Tliirty-one years aftcrwar , when Chateauhri- 
and was at the summit of grandeur, as ambas- 
sador to England, Francis i a living in Portland 

I'lace, just opposite to the oinu idenco of his former 

fullow-traveller and iiitiniato. Ho wroto a very frieudly 
and courteous luCtcr to Clmtcnnliri.ind, infoniiiiig Iiim of 
their close neighborhood, and saying tliat though of course 
lie could not make the first advances towards the renewal 
of intercourse with so great a man, yet that, " on tlia 
slightest intimation from tho ambassador of a wish to sco 
liini, he should be delighted to express, etc., cl«." Tlio 
letter was complimenta^, — so Chateaubriand gives it a 
prominent place in hia Mimoira : he quotes it " in proof 
of the accuracy of his recollection and the veracity of 
his narrative " ; and he tlieo proceeds to some rather trite- 
and feeble reflections on the fading of friendship and the 
loss of friends : he apptart neter eiiher to Jiave anSKtred 
tlie cordial Utter or to have responded to ike modest invita' 
lion 0/ hia former etmpanion. It was so much easier and 
more beconiing to moralize over the fidelity of othera 
than to give any pledge of his own. 

Throughout this portion of his Ifemoirs, as, indeed, in 
nearly every volume, we find constantly recurring exaro- 

. pies, and very nauseous ones, of his besetting weakness. 
He never misses an opportunity, in season or out of sea- 
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SOD, apropos aod mal-apropos, of instituting not exactly 
comparisons but rapprochcmens between himself and 
every great and notable man whom he can in any way 
drag into the nanutiva When he shakes hands with 
Washington, he cannot help contrasting the renown of 
the one witli the then obscurity of the other, and surmis- 
ing that the great American statesman probably forgot 
his existence the day after tlie presentation. W^hen he 
describes his residence at the ValUe-attx-Lovpa, near 
Chatenay, he adds : "Lorsque Voltaire naquit k Chatenay 
en 1697, quel dtait Taspect du c6teau oii se devait retirer 
en 1807 Tauteur du Ginie du Chrtstianisme t" He can- 
not mention his birth without reminding us that "twenty 
days before him, at the other extremity of France, M*as 
born" another great man, — "Bonaparte." On occasion 
of his departure for America, he observes: "No one 
troubled himself about me ; I was then, like Bonaparte, 
an insignificant ensign, quite unknown ; we started to- 
gether, he and I, at the same time ; I to seek renown in 
solitude, he to acquire glory among men/' He makes 
Mirabeau say to him, apropos to notliing, what wo know 
he v^id to others in a natural context: "lis ne me par- 
donnoront jamais ma supcrioriuS." And he adds more 
comueto: "Lorsque Mirabeau fixa ses regards sur moi, 
tut'U un prejtscniiment de mes futuriiions t ' Once more : 
the following paragmph is hoadcnl Mori de man Pirt, 
" L'annco memo o{i je faisais & Canibrai mcs prvmiorcs 
armes, on anprit la mort de Fri^ddric II. Je suis ambas- 
sadeur aupnis du nevou do cc grand roi, et j*dcris k Ik^rlin 
cetto partio do mcs m<Smoircs. A cotto nouvollo inijnn^ 
(ante pour le puhlie, succtfda uno autro nouvello, doulou- 
rcuso iK)ur moi," ota Chateaubriand lost his shirts when 

cnmnai^iiiMK >vilh tlin cniiKniiil nrinyiicnr TK*vofi! lliifi 

found, just beloro tho battlo of ivry, that ho liau only 

fivo shirtii lofU Ho oWrvrs tlionH)n; "Ix) IWarnnis 

gagna la bataille dlvry sans chemises ; je n*ai pu rendre 
mm royaume d Jei ethane en perdant lee miennal"^ 
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Cliateauliriand returned from America aa uiiseltlcd as 
ever in liia niiii'l, and poorer tlian ever in piirao. Mean- 
time the Revoli tton inside rapid prof;Tes3, The emij^rant 
army of Conde formed itself on the left bunk of tiio 
Eliino ; noblea oud royalists flocked to join it, as fast as 
tliey cowld contrive moans of escape ; and Chateaubriand, 
miiidful of his birth and antecedents, and moved by an 
ill-considered feeling "f 'i^nnnr nsnived to follow their 
example, though in h her completely era- 

braced their political ■ in liis conscienca 

was at all satisfied i^ ity of the emigrant 

warfare. Ho makes ni a stflto of mind ia 

liis record of the discu I with llaloshorbca 

upon the subject. But i.. loney whcrowith to 

carry out his half-hesitati 3 : his family could 

not furnish him with it : A.. in order to obtain it. 

This, at least, is his own accoum. ». tho matter, and we 
liavc never seen it contradicted. "II s'a^tssait dc mo 
trouver de I'argcnt pour rcjoindre les Princes: .... on 
me maria, atin de me procurer le moyea de m'aller faire 
tiicr au sonticn d'unc caiiso quo jo n'niniais pns." Ilia 
Bisters nrranjrod tho affair, • lie tollH us that lio felt no 
vocation for matrimony, — none of tho qualities to uioko 
a good husband ; since " toutoa mes itiusiona i^taiont vi- 
vautea ; riou »' iiait iSpuisct) on nioi ; I'dnorgio memfl do 
DKUi nxJHtunco avaltdoubM par mm ooursos; j'tScaJn tour* 
numtii \KiT la rouse." Novortlioless ho told Ilia siatcra 
they might do 09 they liked. " Kaitea done 1" said he Ac- 
cordiii;;!/ thoy found a young laily with a reputud fortiino 
of twenty thousand iMutids, who, in spitu of her frionda' 
opposition, ooiisoiilud t*) bnmunu Mndnuio do Chatoauhri- 
ntid ; and, wo huliovo, notvvitlistiuidiu;{ mortal annoyannw, 

inmr iiiikiiiUhI or linr oiiiii|ilitlmiiinii, Nlm njiiKiArii, Inlli 
H^Hii-t liii^ttiM'i;^ •V"'"""t "'I'l K'- Hi^f "f" ^l Villtlinlti: 
and of othera who knew her, to have Ikkiii cluvur, lively, 
nit<lH|)iritiiii1,nnil n nmtty nlfortiniintn niKt ilnvnteil \v\to. 
Admiring Chateaubriand vastly, hut appreciating liim 
little, and approviag and agreeing with him scarcely 
•Vflz ; proud oC hi* iam«, bat iii££fet«at to Uteiatun, 
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and never reading a line of his works, — the union must 
have been a curious, if not precisely an ill-assorted one. 
He esteemed and respected, but does not pretend to Iiave 
loved her ; and, according to our notions, ho neglected 
her shamefully. He deserted her almost immediately 
after their marriage, and abandoned her to all the hor- 
rors and perils of the lieign of Terror. He left her be- 
hind him when he went to England, and seems for a time 
to have forgotten he was married ; he left her when he 
went as Secretary of Legation to Rome ; he left her when 
' he went on a pilgrimage to the Levant ; in fact, he usually 
left her behind him whenever he went anywhere. ' She 
was a kind of pied-A-icrre or furnished lodging, which he 
kept in Paris to be ready for him when he Impjiened to 
return, after his restless wanderings. The few pages 
which he devotes to her in narrating his marriage are 
singularly cool and characteristic. He does full justice 
to her intelligence and character, and expresses himself 
grateful for her devotion and aficctionatc patience with 
his faults. He intimates that her virtues made her less 
easy to live with than his defects, but generously takes 
DO merit to himself for his more facile commerce; for he 
sa}r8, that "resignation, general obligingness, and serenity 
of Cemper" — which no one but himself ever dreamed 
of attributing to him — "are easy to a man who is weary 
and indifferent to everything." He tlien proceeds to 
speculate whether, possibly, after all, he may not have 
plagued her more than she plagued him ; and ends by a 
deliberate and earnest disquisition on the problem 
whether his marriage "did really spoil his destiny." 
* No doubt," he argues, " I should have had more leisure 
and sliould have produced more ; no doubt I might have 
been better received in certain circles and among the 
grandees of the earth ; no doubt Madame do Chateaubri- 
and often bothered me, though she never controlled ma 
But^ on the other hand, wiUiout her I might liave gone 
to the bad, like Byron ; 1 might have become a disrepu- 
table old dibaueki; and after all, I am not sure that if 
I had given fall scops to my dssiies, and led a life of 
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vagrtltond ai "s, it would have ' nddod n chord to my 
lyre.' or maili y voice more touching, or my Bciitimenla 
more pridbuiiu r my tones iiio-re energetic or more thrill- 
ing." " Kctcni; ar nil lien indissohihlu, j'fti achotc d'ahorJ 
ail prix tfan. ^» (Camertiuw! lea doiicanra qnn jo K«>^le 
aujonnl'hui. Ju doia done una tendre et ctenicllc recon- 
miissance h mo. feminc, doiit I'attachnment a 6t4 aussi 
toiicliaut que profoud et sinciro. Elle a rendu ina via 
plus grave, plus noble, plus honorable, eu ni'inspimnt 
tonjoura lo rpape . force des devoira." 

Chatcaiibriaiu ilmt his wife's prop-' 

crty, for the sake > married her. vcas all 

hut mythical It i- oil the domains of 

tlio clergy, and the' len confiscated by the 

nation. At all < whether existing or 

not, were inncessi lifliciilty he borrowed 

ten tliQuaand fraacs, luck would have it, 

wliilo thcao were in 1 r the first and only 

time in hU life, he was cnuctu <iy wQ fatal fascinations of 
tlic gaming-table. lie lost all except fifteen hundred 
francs, and, in iiis confusion and distress of mind, he left 
these also in a hackney-coach, and told his family that the 
whole sum had gone in tliis way. This portion, however, he 
recovered the next day, and with this lio emigrated. The 
army of the Princes, ill-constituted and ill-commanded, 
was, aa is well known, promptly dufeatcd and dispersed. 
Chateaubriand escaped to England, and them spent the 
next . seven years in poverty, privation, and some- 
times in actual famine, supporting himself partly by his 
pen, and partly by occasional remittances from abroad. 
Here he learned the tidings of his mother's iinprisoa- 
ment and his brother's death upon 'the scafToId, along 
with that of Malesherbes and several of his near con- 
nections. Part of this exile was spent in study, hut 
more in aimless, though not wholly unprofitable, poetio 
revery. Here he wrote, or at least prepared, the N<Ueht* 
and AUUa, and here he published his first work, Emai »ur 
lea JtivoliUunu, a very crude performance, but~ displaying 
inoch miscellaneous, superSoal, and undigested reading; . 
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and no small promise of future talent Tlio book was 
little known, and had no success, — probably did not de- 
6er\'e any ; though it made tlie author known among his 
fellow-exiles. lie himself admits, in his bombastic way, 
that it Mas all but still-bom : " Un ombre subite engloutit 
lo premier rayon de ma gloire." 

Two episodes in this portion of his life are all that we 
need notice ; but his mode of dealing with both speaks 
volumes as to the moral nature of the man. He had ob- 
tained, through Peltier's * interposition, some archoDolrgi- 
cal employment in the county of Suflblk. AVliile in that 
neigliborhood, circumstances caused him to reside for 
some time in the family of a clergyman near Bungay, 
who had a chanuing M^fe and an only daughter. With 
the latter, then about fifteen, according to Chateaubri- 
and's account (every part of this narrative, we niay 
observe, comes from himself, and is colored, if not per- 
verted, by his peculiarities), he was in the habit of read- 
ing Italian ; he listened to her music and directed her 
studies. An attachment sprang up between them, which 
was observed by the parents, who, anxious only for their 
daughter's happiness, and too libornl-minded to object to 
her marriage with a penniless exile, determined to ofTer 
him her hand. Chateaubriand's description of the scene 
in which the mother, herself still young and beautiful, 
makes him the proposal, is disfigured by the bad taste 
and the disposition to unworthy allusions which is so 
offensive in several of his writings. " Elle <^tait dans un 
embarras extreme. Elle me rcgardait, baissant les youx, 
lougissant ; dU-menu, sSilnisantc dans ce trmihle, U n'y a 

Sint de sentiment qu*elle n*etU pu rtvmdiqner poiir dU." 
ateaubriand was stupefied at the proposal ; the recol- 
lection of his own abandoned wife flashed across him ; 
he avowed his marriage ; the mother fainted, and he fled 
back to London, full of remorse and a haunting half- 
poetic love. His fancy had been vividly excited, but it 

* The atioe French publisher who wm iftenrMtU tried for a lihel on 
BoMparta ; a charge which nrt oenaaioii to the weU-kttowa maguifloeBl 
of his adroo^e, Sir James Itackiatosh. 
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Bcnreely appea tliat liia heart, if lie Iiad one, was really 
toucJied. Tlie ^squel of the story is, however, the cliar- 
acteristic portion. Miss Cliarlotle Ives. — this was Uio 
young lady's name, — when tliia earij' illusion hod worn 
away, niiiriied Atlruiral Sutton ; and in after years, being 
anxious for tlic promotion of her sons, hethouglil her of 
applying to her former admirer, then amlKtisador from 
France to England, to use his iulluenco with Mr. Can- 
ning, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and about (as was 
Biipposed) to proceeu i Govern or- GoDcniL 

This was in 1822, twei re after the brief ro- 

mance wo have relat*.«. gly she called upon 

him, and saw him twice. ilion is his own : wo 

do not accept it as a tni >f the deportment of 

an English matron, but w is wo find il. They 

spoke at length of past dM tender memoriea, 

holding each othet'a handa. ^nity of the ^ndee, 

the superb egotist, the hom^^. nnes fortunes, breaks 

out at every sentence. He asKs ii she had recognized 
liim. "Elle a levii lea yaux, qu'elle tenait baissda, et 
pour touto ruponse, elle m'a adrcasu nn regard sonriant et 
inelancolique comme un long souvenir. Sa main dtait 
toujours cntre les niiennes." Then, after a few more 
questions : — 

" ' Mais dit«s-moi, modume, que votu faU ma forttmt mmk 
vdUt Coounoht mo voyez-vous aiijourd'hui I Co mot da 
mitord quo Tous employei me Kmblo bion dur.' 

"Gharlottartphqua: — 

" ' Je no Tous trouvo pu chang^, pat mime meUli. Qnand 
jo parlais do toub k mcs parents pendant Totre abscnco, 
o'^tait toT^joun 1b titre do nuhrd que jo Toug douiMis ; il ma 
■omblait qua toub lo devlci porter ; n'c(i«t«oiu p<u pmr «9» 
comme utt mari, my lord and maetert' 

"Cotto gracieuio fomruB avait quclquo ohoae do l*Eva do 
Milton en pronon9nnt cob paroles ; olio n'6t*it pmnt nio da 
■ein d'une autre fomme ; sa boaut^ portai^ rempninla do la 
main divino qui I'avait pdtrio." 

Tliej' had still another interview, a parting one. Cha- 
teanbnaod aays it was painful on botli Bides. She gave 
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him a packet of Iu8 old letters and 8ome maimscript of 
his, observing, " ' Ne vous oifensez-pas si je ne veux ricu 
gainer de vous.' * £t elle se prit k pleurer." He then 
bids her adieu, and sets to work to analyze the feelings 
with which he regarded her then, as compared with his 
faint fondness twenty-seven years before, and concludes 
in this unseemly fashion : " Si j'avais serre dans mes 
bras, <Spouse et mire, celle qui me fut destin^ vierge et 
Spouse, c*e(it 6t6 avec une sorte de rage, pour fletrir, rem- 
plir de douleur, et dtoufler ces vingtsept ann^es livrdes k 
un autre, apris m*avoir etc oflertes." We shall meet 
with more than one example, as we go on, of the same 
species of profound indelicacy. 

The other incident of Chateaubriand's London life to 
which we made reference was this. There is an admira- 
ble and most beneficent institution in this metropolis, 
known to most of our readers, called " Tlie Royal Liter- 
ary Fund." Its purpose is that of aflbrding tempomry 
aia to literaiy men and women who may be in distress 
or privation, but whose position and education are such 
as would render the receipt of open charity more painful 
than poverty itself. The assistance needed is therefore 
dealt out with all secrecy and delicacy, and after the 
most careful inquiry, by a permanent secretary, the chair- 
man, and one or twa members of the society, who are 
understood never to reveal tlie names of the recipients. 
In this way much good is done, much suffering relieved, 
and much sensibility soothed and spared The mem- 
bers of this association meet once a year in force at 

* This mnurk of hm would wftm to be a ample iorentioii, a Uirttfi- 
eal or emtimcnUl /b of the Ambassador*!. It would a|vpc-ar that Chateau- 
briand, baring once got rpiKMsrssion of these old, and probably com- 
promising, documents (whicu the lady only intended to show to him), 
was far too shrewd to gire them back again ; for we find letters from 
her in the Sourenirs de Madame K^caroier, more than once entreat- 
ing tliat the packet she had so long cherished Mt;^ he rei timed to her ; 
and intimating also, not obacurely, tliat the intcrriew w« hare narrated 
had not been as agreeable to her as her interlocutor rrprrtrnts it She 
calls it " that tMat^presfii/y bitter moment nrhen 1 stood in rour house aa 
■Biaritcd itranfler ** : and be eridtatly, thoqgii fiviag Ver poUtentM 
«M«|hff did Botaiag for bar MS. 
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find a record of this notable dinner given by the Literary 
Fund. . It is mentioned by way of introducing a some- 
what inflated compliment paid him on the occasion by 
Mr. Canning, and some still more inflated reflections of 
his own on his juxtaposition with so great a man ; * but 
not one vxtrd is to he found in reference to the story tee hare 
just given ; not a hint of his ever having received such 
relief, or of having so " magnanimously " avowed it On 
the contrary, he denies it by implication, observing that 
"if the Literary Fund had existed when he came to Lon- 
don in 1793, it might perhaps at least have paid his doc- 
tor's bill.*'f ' The Literary Fund did exist at that time, for 
it was founded in 1790. How are we to explain the ir- 
reconcilable discrepancy between the two statements 7 
The incident at the dinner could not have escaped his 
memory ; for the description of the dinner in his me- 
moirs must have been w^ritten within a few days of its 
occurrence, and he remembero perfectly the names and 
the language of his convives. Was it that he thought 
the acknowledgment of liaving received at any period, 
and under any circumstances, eleemos3maTy aid would 
not read well in the biography of so great a man ? Was 
he willing to confess it viva voce, as a mere verhum volans, 
which might be foi^tten to-morrow, but unwilling to 
embody it in a work which was to make him, and to be 
itself, immortal ? Or was it, in truth, that no such relief 
had ever been aflbrded him ; that the idea of proclaiming 
it before a brilliant assembly had tempted nim into a 
theatrical clap-trap ; that he could not resist the desire 
to produce a momentary eflcct ; that, in fact, Uie whole 
story was a histrionic lie, which he uttered on the spur 
of the Occasion, but naturally suppressed in the record 
of his life 7. Neither explanation iA creditable ; but the 
last, we suspect, is the true one. 

* ''£•!-«• raiBBH4 cb fM« fr«ii4nirf, OTi k itpport de BOt looirrtiioet, 
^ mom a littiik idt** etc (Oumiag kid Umi aadMSOM bo «m/- 

t H« b eveftil alM to unno «• (Ih p. SS) thai ht kid fvfVnrd to 
•coepi tbo pocankTj tMittaiico oflcred ht tlM ludlik G^rmaMBl st 
thai p«M to tko TkcBBk MifiiBta. 
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V arrived at the commencement of Cliateau- 

briouuBuc r life. ^lii*^)> ran^ from 1800 to 1S12, 
and wliich ' be said to liave ttecu iuaugunited hy the 
Genie '.ianisme, thougli ttic Sssai mr tes B^mlu- 

tioM, .. hO liavo already mentioned, and Alala, of 

whitji we sliall speak presently, were given to the world 
before his great work. Thia work, liowcver, was iLe one 
which made his fame and fortuuc ; and it is this to which 
lie himself always refers as his title botli to permanent 
plory and to the gratitude of his country ond of Enropc. 
It is important, therefore, if we would estimate him 
aright, to inquire a little into the cltoroctet of the book, 
and tlie circumstances in which it originated. Like near- 
ly all the men of note in France at tjio close of the 
eighteenth century, Chateaubriand was an unbeliever, 
not probably from any very profound inquiry or rellec- 
tion. but still dclibenitcly and avowedly. Many passages, 
as well as the whole tenor, of the Estai tiir lai Jl/colu- 
tvms, proclaim this plainly enough. If any doubt, how- 
ever, existed on this head, it would be set at rest by ■ 
remarkable document which Sainte-Beuve lias brought to 
liglit. There exists a copy of the £aai, annotated with 
various marginal remarks, additions, and corrections, pro- 
pared with a view to a second edition, which the author 
tlien hoped for. Among tliem wo find the following. 
The original text of the £s»ai says : " Dieu, la Mati^re, 
la Fatality!, ne font qu'Un." Ctiateaubriand adds in the 
margin, " Voili mon syatime, voila « jm je croU. Oui, 
tout est hasard, fatality dans c« moode; la reputation, 
I'bonneur, la richesse, la vertu m€me : et comment croire 
qu'un Dieu intelligent nous conduit T .... II y a peut- 
£tre UD Bieu, mais. c'est le T*'eu d'Epicure ; il eat trop 
grand, tiop henieux pu.r I'obcuper de nos affairea, «t 
nous sommea latss^ sur ce glpbe a aous dijvoT«r les una 
lea autrea." Id another passage he writes, also in Ut« 
margin, in refeiance to anothu' life : " Quelquefois je anis 
tenti de croire JL I'lmmortalit^ de I'&me, nuiu etuuiU la 
raittmm'emp&MedeCadmtUrt. .... Ne d^siions done de 
mrvivn i mm cendns; moorona toat entiets, de pew de 
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soafirir aillears." Again : his incredulity, and his reason 
for it, are summed up in this sentence; the Essai says : 
* Dieu, repondez-vous, vous a fait libre. Ce n'est pas 1& 
la question. A-t-il prdvu que je tomberais, que je serais 
k jamais malheureux ? Oui, indubitablement Eh bien I 
voire Dieu ii*est plus qu'un tyran horrible et abflurde." 
The maiginal note adds : " Cette objection est insoluble, 
et renverse de fond en comble le systeme chr^tien. An 
leste, pcrumne, n*y eroit pfiis,*' 

Tlicse comments were >vritten some time in 1798. In 
July of that year his sister writes to him a pathetic let- 
ter announcing the death of his mother, and her deep 
grief for his errors and impieties, adding her own pmyer 
Uiat Heaven would enlighten him and make him cease to 
write. By the time the letter reached him, this sister 
also had ceased to breatlie. Tlie effect of this double ex- 
hortation on his mind must be given in his own words. 
In his M^moirts he says : — 

" The filial tendcmcas I felt for Mme. de Chateaubriand was 
profound. The idea of having poisoned the last days of the 
woman who bore roe drove mo def pcrate. I threw into the 
fire with horror the remaining copies of the Euai^ as the in- 
■trument of my crime. I would have onnibilated the work, 
if it had been possible. I only recovered from my grief when 
the idea struck mo of expiating my first work by a religious 
one : 9uek vxu the origin of the Genie du Ckrutianieme.** 

In the preface to the first edition of Uie work, he gives 
a similar account : — 

** My mother, having been thrown into a dungeon at tl\p 
age of seventy-two, died ou a truckle-bed, to which misery hod 
reduced her. The recollection of my egarements spread bit- 
terness over her last hours ; and in dying she commissioned 
one of my sisters to recall mo to the religion of my youth. 
My sister communicated to me these last wishes of my mother. 
"When her letter reached me, she herself was no more. Get 
deux voiz sorties du tombeau, cette mort qui oervait d'inter- 
prHe A la roort, m^oni frappS. Je iuie devenu CkrHien. Je n'ai 
point oM^, j^en conviens, A do grandcs lumikea stunatureUet': 
ma ooaTiotion est foriio du ocmur ) faipUuH H /«• cnu** 
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His reason iv u> not convinced, but hia heait was deeply 
touched ; the conceptiou of tlia work was like a ray of 
light and peace to liim ; ftnd ita plan was in strict con- 
formity with its origin. He tlirew liimsclf with feverish 
enlliusiosni into the undertaking : he read much, but ho 
, miiscil (tnd meditated still more ; n title was eoon found, 
as we leam frnm a letter to Fonbines, and a title far mora 
nppro].riate and just than the ono lio Bftcrwards adopted. 
]Iu writes; "J mis In formed you as to tlio title of the 
voric : it is to Iwi iiiil « fn'iiipuji ct uwmla 

de la Religion ChrAie ipdrtorUitttr tout Ua 

autrcsCuUcsdelater.^ i a very precise idea 

of tlio nature and objcoi It is not a didactic 

or ft controversial wor lo logic and no Be- 

quencB in it. It is a j < y, of rare finish and 

elahoi-ation of sentimeuu . It ia Christianity, 

or ratlier the Catholic fonn ; graceful with every 

drapery, goi^eoua with evoij in-j, attractive with 

every association, which vivid imagination and a rich and 
glowing eloquence could gather round it Or, rather, it 
is a collection of beautiful and pathetic images and pict- 
ures drawn from all walks of thought and feeling, pressed 
into the service of religion, and bound tc^ether witli a 
golden thread of faith. It contains mucli to please and 
elevate the pious, much to confirm the gratitude of the 
happy, much to soothe the sufferings of the wretched and 
the bereaved, much even to stimulate the enthusiasm of^ 
endurance and of sacrifice ; but not an argument or a 
consideration to convince or touch the unbeliever. Ill- 
<lced,we gatheraa much from the author's own confession 
and analysis.* He picked np many -suggestions aad 

* "Itiru»iniitaho"(heta1Utuin thelntrednction) "UenilMrorta 
T>ply acriouaJj to aophiati (meaning ratiOniH j nnbelierert), — a rmci of 
men whom it ii impouible Ui cotv'wx*, becaiae tktn an alwm y>r«t. 
. From neglecting tbia conHidtntion much time koK iitbor hire bom tort. , 
It WM not thi wpbiati Uitt ncetltd to (a nconrilnl to nligion ; it wm 
the world thij had led lutn;. The; hud (pdnml it bj untruea that 
Chmtianilv wh ■ wonhi|i ipninff ant ot WUriiim, ibennl in iti dog- 
men, ndicnlom iu ita ceremonieii, inimical to artj and lettaix to reaaoa 
and to beauty, — a worship which had dons Dotbing bnt (bed Uood, 
tnthnll Um worhl, and dahiy tbi bapflnMi tod ■olightMitBMt sf tto 
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much of the religious coloring of the work from a super- 
ficial perusal of tlie Fathers. Tlie descriptions of Nature, 
be tells us, he extracted from Tlic Natcluz (a tnlo of 
savage life, \irhich had occupied him for some years, and 
vhich was afterwards retouched and published) ; and his 
own idea of the character of the book may be leanied 
from the signiGcant fact that, in its original form, it em- 
bodied his two celebrated romances, Atala and Reni, — 
romances which, with all their beauties, are assuredly not 
religious in their essence : what of Christianity appears 
in t^em is the thinnest varnish in the Dne case, and a 
mere brilliant patch embroidered on the other. We con- 
fess ourselves quite unable to share the admiration ex- 
pressed for the Ginic du ChruUianisme, not only by French- 
men generally, but even by such competent critics as 
Yillemain and Sainte-Beuve. No doubt it is full of poetic ' 
beauties, warmth of fancy, richness of coloring, and charm 
' of style, though disfigured by frequent inflation and some 
deplorable specimens of puerility and false taste ; — but 
it has none of the ring of true metal about it, to our ears ; 
it reads throughout like the work, not of a believer, but 
of a man who w^ished to believe, who sought to And peace 
and joy — but, yet more, fame and literary success — in 
believing.* It strikes us as the production (to quote the 

bninaa nice. It behoorecl us, thf re forp, to thow thtt of all religions that 
•▼er existed, Christianity i« the most poetic, the most hnmane, the nio^t 
larorable to liberty, literature, and art; and tliat the modem world 
owes it erenrthin^ from agriculture un to alvtract science, -> from ho*- 
pitals for the miserable up to temples built by Michael Angelo snd 
adorned by Raphael. It was necessary to prore that nothing can lie 
diriner than its morality, nothing more lorely or more imposing than its 
dogmas, its doctrine, and its worship ; that it farors cenius, purifies 
taste, derelops rirtuous passion, giTcs rigor to the thoug^hts, noble styla 
to the writer, perfect models to tha artist ; that there u no shame in 
helierinff in eompany with Newton, DoMinet, Paiical, and Ilacine s and 
fintllv, tlmt wn innnt iuinnton til i\w fisciiiAtliHia oif imiigiiMtliiii Mini 
all the interests of the heart to the aid of that faith against which they 
haA been armed. Thii is Uu Kwrk I umJeriMt,** — (Vol. 1. p. 16.) 

* Some notion of the general character of the book may be given by 
looking orer the titles of the chaptere : Qn'il B*y a point de morale a*U 
n'yapaa d*antra Tie. Elys^ antique. Jugemeat dernier. Bonheur 
dm ioalM. Povrnaoi lea Frmsfais n'oat qae dea m^noiraa. Dirisioa 
dci MnMain. um ndMt aa gia^nd*. EM pittonaqM dea roiaaa. 
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^S ' a French critic) " d'une im»siimtipn qni 

b'm 3 t^'te qiii so inonM, iion pna dim creur (jui 

crtifc - I several inciileiiUl remarks by. Clmtcan- 
bHand ir appear to justify ihis soincwliat liarsli do- 

scri[>tiv. e confesses to tlio alU-nmtions of doubt und 

fitith whica uisturbed Lim even during the comixiaition 
of the wor^- • When lie s])eaks of Iho G^nie rfu Ckrit- 
tianistM in Is Memoirs, and of the immense sensation It 
excited, it u never with the Jeep and modest (jmtitiido 
of the pious "■ istian, 
been pernutteaiuidenabl 
even with tlic simple jo 
to have gained a vicb 
always with Ihe self- 
lias made a grand hit 
ce^ Not on 
bo diacoverwl 
Uignii des c( oe 

liGurt que le ut«i* (' 
eorlir le xviii"* si^cle de Tor 



tliankfid that he has 
ser>'ico to his Master, nor 
Idicr who is delighted 
Kood cause ; + — it ia 
of llio lilUrnleiir who 
-1 nn unparalleled suc- 
lisintcraste<l piety can 
/mture " (lie says) " te 

IX religieux Lo 

donna anx cspnts fit 
t le Jela jwiir Jamais 



gnnii*. Ttmbeaui intirine*. Tombcaax moilrmn. Tanibnos cbri< 
ticna. CinKtitra do Cwnpa^o. TombrHix (Una let Egtbe*. Sainl- 
Denii. Epoui : Adam ct F.re ; rinelope rt Ulym;. Ls Pire ; Pmm. 
Amnir panionni : Diilon. AiniMir chUDpetn : La Cf elope ct 
GklatM, ctt^ 

• " Qnand kt KmeiKa da U religion girnntiTiit U [>mnitre foit dana 
mon tme. je m'epananinaii eomttlB nna trm Tirrjct qai, duUirfc ile eca 
TODCn, porta n prciui^n moinon. Siinrint una Uir ariile rt glaccr, et 
la t«m ae d«»^h«. Le Cirl m efit piti^ it Id rrnOit an tiMn ntin ; 

Gil la biie aoalBa da ZHnmaii. Celtc Bltrtnative da donta rt de fei • 
t longUmm da ma ric on mjlan;^ da dcarapoiT ti d'tnclTabka dtliMa," 
t In looking again orcr his JfJnuun wa ban roantt one puaaja 
which Dttjr be conndfnd an exception : vo ftlre it ^tumlum vofair. 
It ma writCen at tbs tloae of lifs. "On tlie nupjHHtiDn that nj' name 
will learr aonia trace behind it, I ahall owa it to the G^it du Otrit- 
liaHitmt. Without deooivinjt mjraplf ai to the intrinsic ralue oT tha book, 
1 rrt'onnln Idi Rrriili'iiliit worth i it raiii" nt thn riKlil maiicnt. On Ihi* 
•ccoant It gar* ma a placa tn aae of tfaoaa hiitoiicil anocba, which, 
mingling tba man with the erenl^ oblige people to TcmnnbeT bim. If 
ita laDaeaca be not limitail to lbs cbanga whicb dnrinf; forty jmn it biw 
pndaoed on living gcneratkma { if in tboae who come after ni II aboalil 
mire one iparic of tboae treth» whirb liava dTiliKil tbe caith ; if tha 
faint irmptom of Ufe now TiaiUe aboald be i n iinul tbiwujk Htm 
JMn^— labaUdkfnllDfbopintbeDiTiMBeRj.' (VoL IL p. tU.) 
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hor$ de sa vote: on Tecommen^a, ou plutSt on eammcnfa, 

k ^todier les sources du Christianisme C'est mot 

qtii ai lappel^ le jeune si^cle k radmiration des vieux 
temples.** In his account of the Congress of Verona/ 
written in comparatively his old age, we find this remark : 
" n nons ^tftit impossible de mettre aussi entiirement de 
c6fc^ ce que nons pouvions valoir; d'oublier tout-iVfait 

3ue nons 6tions Ic restaurateur de la religion, ct I'auteur 
n G^ie du Christianisme." And when, on the publica- 
tion of Zes Martyrs some years later, certain complaints 
were made in relation to the fancied heterodoxy of por- 
tions of it, Chateaubriand, wilh an indignation which 
tastes so much of the person and so little of the cause, 
exclaims : " £t ne voilii-t-il pas que les chrcticns de 
France, d quifavais rendu de si grands services en relevant 
kurs autels, s*avis6rcnt betcment de so scandaliser.** 

Notwithstanding his tendency to self-laudation, how- 
ever, Chateaubriand does not at all exaggerate the actual 
success of the work. It placed him at once on the pin- 
nacle of fame. The truth was, that it appeared in the 
very nick of time. It was published at a moment of re- 
action. It caught the world on the rebound.* It de- 
lighted the most opposed classes, and aided the most 
diverse interests. It was published just as the Con- 
cordat was proclaimed, and the churches were about to 
be reopened. Napoleon, who half dreaded the effect of 
his convention with the Pope, and his coquetting with 
the clcigy on the allegiance of an unbelieving and mock- 
ing generation, was charmed at the advent of so un- 
expected and efficient an ally. The poor, the suffering, 
and the timid, who had been so long deprived of the 
consolations of religion, were beyond measure l^joiced to 
bear the old language once ag^n. The noble families of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain — to whom their religion 
was, like their loyalty, a sort of family inheritance, a por- 

• IC. TilleiiMin weU describes the work : ** Oe fat la pensiidupiMS 
frmmd momhft tnuiaiu par un horouM d« geni« ; ee fat iia liea-oomiiittii 
poDokirt OBbeUirar aiM ^loqoenoe orisiuale.'* Viiwt vary Iclkitoaaly 
■lyWt Um '* tba iW-LMUottt of Christtuitj.** 
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.,^.11- previously, liis faithful an 
Fontanes, had induced him to 
mance of Atala, and to give it 
Tlie result amply justified tlie ai 
To use an expression of Lonl . 
briand "awoko next moniiD[(, and 
The volume can be read from 
couple of hours, so that a single 
decide its fate. It was profusely a 
instantaneously famous. It was 
means universally admired, but it 
There were many different opinion 
the question. Chateaubriand in his 
a very graphic and amusing account 
of the effect of that reception on him 
with enthusiasm by the young and 
severely handled by grave Academ 
shipped by the romanticists, but S( 
cists. Girls wept over it in the 
ridiculed it on the stage. Parodie 
boards, all helped to fill the public 
Cbactas, and the Piro Anbiy. ** I f 
briund) ** on a little theatre of. the ] 



• Hit Afimoirei contain one ^''- 
eliaiiieteristic of the ^<-* 
ttantlT int*'^' 
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savage with a head-dress of cock*8 feathers, talking to a 
wild man of her tribo alK)ut ' the soul of solitude/ in a 
style that made me perspire with shame. Young lovers 
at the VariiiA were made to talk of alligators, swans, 
primeval forests, while their parents stood by fancying 
they had gone cmzy. Tlie Abbe Morellet, to cover me 
with confusion, got his maid-serAant to sit upon his 
knee, in order to show that he could not in that position 
hold her feet in his hands, as I had described Chactas 
holding those of Atala during the storm. But all tliis 
only served to augment the excitement" His head, ho 
confesses, was turned. He was intoxicated with success. 
* Je me ddrobais ik mon ^clat; je me promenais k I'dcart, 
cherchant k ^teindre I'auWloIe dont ma t^to <^tait 
oonronnde. . . . Quand ma sup6riorit<i dinait ik trcute 
sons au pays Latin, elle avalait de travers, g^n^e par les 
regards dont elle se croyait Tobjet Je me conteniplais, 
je me disais : C'est pourtant toi, creature extraordinaire, 
qui mange comme un autre homme." Altogether this 
chapter is one of the most natural and pleasing in his 
Mimoirt^ 

As Atala, though so short, is perhaps at once the best, 
tlie most complete, and the most characteristic of Cha- 
teaubriand's works, it is worth while to spend a few* 
minutes in considering its peculiarities. It exemplifies 
nearly all his special merits and his special faults. Tlie 
language is exquisitely choice and musical ; the descrip- 
tions of nature are in the best style of goi^geous and 
artificial poetry ; the sentiments, though not always sim- 
ple or appropriate, are often touching and beautiful, and 
(ometimes elevated. On the whole, tliough full of channs 
it is very young and very French, — we know not how 
else to describe it The story is a sort of reproduction of 
Panl and Virginia : with the difference, that tlie lovers 
of Bemardin de St Pierre were colonists, and tliose of 
Cliateaubriand are North American Indians. In simpli- 
city, in pathos, in fidelity of coloring and costume, in 
correctness of taste, in everything except rich word-paint- 
ing, the eariier romance hafl» in our juagment^ the adVan- 
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feige. In pui of conception and delicacy of trentmcnt, 
StT Pierre, tl ;]i somowliat morliitl, is unquestionably 
far superior. o girls in liotli stories arc correct in con- 
duct; but tlie lino is modest, wliilc tlio Other is only 
chaste. Atala is n younj; maiden of tlic tribe of Kiitcliez. 
but of European origin by tbe fatlier's side ; CliocUs is a 
young savage of anotlier clan, wliom.sbo liberates on tbo 
evo of the day wb"" *■" "■"" -'""t •" be burnt alive, after 
the usual mo<le rcat tlieir captivea. 

Tlie two younf i. d wander for wocka 

in the forests i reach a missionary 

settleraent A e ^f Chactiia with an 

ardor yet greaier luai lier mother having 

yowed ber to celibacy i lo dares not yield to 

their mutual passion, anu he [mint of failing 

takes poison to save liersoU i king this vow. She 

coufesses on ber deatb-bcd to Auliry, a venerable 

priest, and dies in the midst of ins exhortationa and con- 
Bnlaiiona. Cliactas reUtes the story in his old ago to 
Send, — alias Cliateaubriand. 

- Suck is the outline of tbe tale. But the tale is notlitng, 
the painting is everything. That painting, wliile full ot 
detached beauties, is also full of incongmities vlien 
looked at as a whola Wo would willingly, as tbe author 
somewhere in his works advises, " abandon tbe small and 
easy criticism of faults for tho larger and mora difficult 
criticism of beauties " ; but in tbo instance of Atala this 
is impossible, ond would be unjust; for tho beauties are 
beauties of detail, and the faults lie in tiie imaemble of the 
picture. The language, lislf simple, half imaginative, of 
savage life, is put on laboriously in patches ; tho Bonti- 
ments, and often the expressions, are redolent of tlie most 
advanced, and oven morbid, civilization ; and tbe jar 
consequent upon the mixture ia felt in every page. Tlius 
Atala says of her mother's death : " Le chi^prin d'amour 
Vint la cberclier, et ello descendit dans la petite cave 
gamie de.peaux d'oii Ton ne sort jamais"; but when 
describing her passion for Chactas, she uses this Boos- 
seau-iah and Cnateaubiiaiid-isb language : "Seataot uoe 
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diviiiit4S qui m'arr^tait dans mca horribles transports, 
j'aarais dcsinS que cetto divinito se fftt ancantie, pourvu 

que, serrde dans tes bras, fcusse rouU dcMme tii abime i 
avee Us debris dc Dieu ci du monde," Conceive such words 

or such thoughts in a young maid of the American forests 1 i- 

Then Chactas is always admiring and adoring " Nature " : f • 
the genuine child of nature never talks about nature at * ^ 

alL Chactas in one jMige describes simply enough, and as j- 

H savnge might, the lovely hair and eyes of his wood [ 

ifrfMlilt) bill tboii i|iM»^ nn wilb lliiw IVrlninn twnn^i "On ; 

rDiimrr|iMiit stir mn vinngn jn m nnm cpioi do vortnoux ot ^f 

I|m |i!i«<MiMiiM^s limit rnKniil. i^hiit. In'/Hihlibli«) <«llo,nl|ninl|i 
i cnia i|i*s grAcf^s ]ilim tcMidn^H, ot iiiio nxtn^iiio miiiMiliiliu^, 

iHiiMAiiiiMMM^lMiiiiiilJM iiniriiMiln, riiHjiiniil.fliiiiHHPHrii|{iirilH.'' 
Tim iinifi rif llio |ifMil( jh, >vm UmmK, llm iliHriuirHn ol' tlm 

|{inn| iijil luliiM, hIiimi iiii Id IdliHiiiig III rii|iii)|iij||i Aliild 
lo dying mi yming iiiid mm riill nl' lil'n himI Invn, by ilii|iiii|* 

iri|( lIlM MlNii|ii»< IIImI llJHniM'liillilliiMMU lliil|« HiMHiiiiiiHMily 
aril iMHit|mrHli|ii IVmih niiiilliiiiiiil )iMiM| bill' IIhmihIi imhk* i 

iiiliiHiiit iiK li iiiii|iMHiy 1)11 llm ** viMilly III' liniimn wl<ilii<' !r 

il4 wIimIm hniM mill iitiinr Hitniii iiiii< u\ |iliiiiii in h i<hvm in u 
rininviil InrKHl, himI iiililriiHHiul in n hini|iliiHiiviiHii iiiiiliinn, 
jo liMKurni liitr lliat hImi limim lilllo in liiHiii2( Urn; lliiil 
cabliiH anil ]hiIiiim«h iini iilikn \vrntit||itf|; llmi nvitrylblng 
siillnrtt mill itvitrytliing ititMiiiN Imhi IniIhwj iiimI tlmii imIiIh 
tliU nioiiNtniim pliM'o nf InuI IiihUs wlilfli nil (lici oiitriMitl(*H 
of his frinidM could not |N«rHUiulo Cliiiloanbriand tn ex- 
punge: "Lcs rcincs out 6t6 vucs pleurant commen den 
$imj)lcM fcmmcM: ct Ton s'est 6tot\n6 de la quatUiii de 
lamia quo contionnent lcs ycux des rois." 

We must quote a few more passages of this really 
beautiful discourse, in justice both to our criticisms and 
to the author we are obliged to treat so unceremoniously. 

''Est-oe Totre amour que tous rcgrettesi l^Ia fille, il 
faodimit autant pleurer un songe. .... Atala, les sacrificos, 
ks bieuftuU ne sont pas des lions ^torucls : un jour, peut-ctrc, 
le d^go4t f&t Tonu avoo la sati^t^ lo poss^ oat M compt^ 
pour rien, et Ton n*e4t plus aper^u que Im imeonpemtttu iTmn^ 

' jMiifrt §i wt^prMi. • • • • Je voua ^paigne ks details 







<]ca Hduois (111 n: igc, Ics disputes, Ics rc|)n>clics miitiicK Ics 
inqiiiflmlcg, ct u itoa cos puincs sccrttos qui veillciit biif 

roroillor du lit conjiigtil Maispout-tlrodircs-Toiis fjne 

cos (Jornicra eicmplcs no Tons ropinlcut pus ; que toiito rain 
ntnbitioa ho nJiluuait i vivro dims una nbsCiiro cnb^iiio avco 
rhomino do votre choii ; quo vous oliurcliici innitis dus 
douceurs du tnarinf^o que lua chnnnea dc cotto fulis qna la 
jeuHDBH appoUe amour) Illusion, chim^ Taiiit^, rOvo d'auo 
iiDagiiifttion lilosaie I 
ihm Ma n(r<ii'li<' 
I'l^iLiluCiiU ft |il>; 

)iliiinlrii lilt gmit'l 
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IllHllttl" KU l^lllfjllll, III 

■f Wfiri (tf « U'Hrkfii 
»w iVH*liv hi n'* iti- 

i llio lllllltllH'*) ll'MI* 

imliii liiltriiiliii lU la 
lull' liViiiiKiir 

i i|. t) imju 

.:, I.L ,.n\m,„m t|.ia 

II,: l' lll.J Nl 

|i{m>i iiii<i>^»N iipfit^ mi 



il //•! hiimriifwfiim. 
^(fm/ fl f('« (<iiinf» ii(#«ii,. 

'' miillii, IIH l>ll/i<'>< lllli>. I" 
liilll'H NIIIIUHN llll llOlllllllir, IIH. 
ihiirl iillii^ii^i K l>iiir iiolnin i 

liMlomI |»«iiil iM'»Mi I'l 

0\ VllMlO^ (U V»lill.>-.l), .|ii' , 

lUlOlll'X llll 111 iHH-.i I Villll- . 

llll liiiiiiiiiii I'livniiiill h ht iiKiiiii 

liiurl, Jii ilmilii i|ii'll iVit. I'uvK iiv>u< Jii|i> |nir runt la liiA'mu niii 
Kill iliiiiiiii 1>i jiliiN iKi liiriii'i-t ^ Hik iiii^iiii>ir» I iimifiii n<riiiii vUd 
tl'itiitriui tlulwitiH, tiuil. nil |ii'i>iiil rui'iliMiinit irmiln>M nUix'l Ihdn. 
litiiL riiiiuiiiHlniKiu iiHl. iiiiLiiitillii ^ I'liiinihxi, litlit linliv viti imL 
jiuii du oliimu mAniu diuiN lo uiuni* ilu iiurt iiiiils," 

Tlio wholo filtiii^ crilicism of Atnla mny ha AtimintHl 
lip in a fow scntcucca of M. Vinot " Tliia liybrid iiico- 
licrunt clmroctor shows itadf tliron^liout, Imt must ca\io- 
dally in the coloring of the style, or rather in tlio 
promiecuous intermixture of colors, which niiii^lo without 
' blending. The East and the West, tlie present and tUo 
past, the naiviU of the savage and the morbid subtlety 
of the civilized Parisian, aro cast pell-mell into the im- 
ages and expressions of tlie dramaiit periona. All this 
is unnatural and false ; and yet, vo mnst admit, it is 
supportable enough, Everything is not well assorted; 
but everjrthing ialnilliant, melodious, and sweot There - 
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is such freshness and splendor in the inharmonioas 
colors, such music in the rich and gorgeous langunga 
As a magnificent painter of the magnificence of nature, 
^L de Chateaubriand has no equal, and scarcely a com- 
petitor." ♦ 

We have dwelt so long on these two most celebrated 
and most characteristic works of Chateaubriand, that we 
have no space for any details as to the remainder of his 
literary career. Jten^ — which originally and naturally 
formed an episode in his youthful romance ot Les Natchez, 
and was forcibly transported thence into the G^nie du 
Chrisiianvmu, where it first appeared — is a vivid but 
most painful delineation of a soul made wretched by 
vague yearnings and selfish discontent, unprincipled in- 
dolence, and unloving egotism ; in fact, a faithful picture 
of Chateaubriand's own youtli. It has in it nothing 
noble, nothing manly, nothing vigorous or fresh ; but a 
sadder cry, a deeper groan, never issued from the hope- 
less abysses of an aimless and melancholy spirit It is 
morbid to the very core : it is one of the most remark- 
able specimens of that "Literature of Despair" peculiar 
to our age, of which Wcrtlur, Obcrmann, and Adolphe are 
analogous productions. 

It was in the year 1806 that M. de Chateaubriand con- 
ceived the plan of iiis great prose-poem, Z« AfaWyr*. He 
saw in the story of the early Christian sufferers for their 
faith, as he had before seen in Christianity itself, a grand 
field for poetry and romance, for descriptions of the 
beauties of natuTe, and the charms of elevated sentiment 
and passion. To imbue his mind with the needful local 
coloring, he planned that voyage to the East of which he 
afterwanls published so pleasing an account in the Iti- 
n&aire de Paris A Jerusalem. He would fain persuade 
us in his autobiography that he went thither in the spirit 
of piety, to weep at the foot of Calvary, and to bathe in 
the waters of the Jordan ; but, in the preface to the 
IlifUraire, one of his real motives is avowed: ** J*allais 

• itadci «v k litUntin FintBiM M ilif* attdi^ TbM. L ^ trt. 
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clierclier dca ini :e3: voila tout" The other motive, jwr- 
liaps the most jwcrful one, is ol»scurely hinted n.% in 
n l;iter portion f his MimorUn <roiUcr Tomlx (Venice, 
1GJ3), hut was \ ;11 known to his I'rionds. IIo went in 
obcihenco to tho exigencies of ft charmiiiK jxtrson to whom 
Iio \VM then inucli attnched, who sent him to gather tliat 
fresh glory whicli was needed thoroughly to win her 
heart, and promised to meet him at the Alhambm on hia 
return. Of that mei ' " Dmaulio shadowing 

out in Le Dernier . [uisite litUe tale of 

Moorish chivalry. Iiis M4moirrs is as- 

follows: " Have I to in my Itin^aire as 

to this journey t I! « pilgrimage to the 

tomb of Christ inasp-- e? One toU thought 

iwssesscd me : I count ice tho moments till 

iis realisation. On tiu Uip, with eyes fixed 

oil tho western star, I oenu wings to speed ma 

on my course, dcla gloire pour mejnire aimer. I hoped 
to find this at Sparta, at Sion, at ilemphis. at Carthage, 
and to liring it back to the Aiharnbra. How my heart 
beat as I approached the coast of S|min ! Aurait-on gnrd^ 
mon souvenir oinsi quo f avals travcni met ipreuvea t " 

Zes Martyrs appeared in 1809, but had far less succeas 
than the autlior anticipated, though mora, in our opinion, 
than it deserved. It is a poem in every sense, but writ- 
ten in prose, — a mistake which causes all its extrava- 
gances and anomalies to stand out in disagreeable relief. 
Only verse, and verse of tho highest order, could make 
such descriptions and rhapsodies harmonious. Tho work, 
like all Chateaubriand's, is replete with dctAched beauties, 
but every beauty is set in a framework of anachronisms 
and incongruities which overpower its fascinations. The 
whole conception of the work, tAo, is false in its founds . 
tion : the design was to contrast the two religions, Chris- 
tianity and Paganism, — the fresh infancy of the one 
beside t)ie sunset death-bed of the other. But in ex»- 
cuting tliis conception the author lias fallen into the 
most fatal and unpardonable of all anaclironisms, ^ one 
of twenty ceutuiie* at least: ha has contnatod, ttot the 
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Christianity of Cjrprian's with the polytheism of Dio- 
cletian's day, but the Catholicism of Bossuet with the 
mjTtholo^ of Homer. He has fallen, too, into an error 
which, if not so scientifically heinous, is yet more prac- 
tically revolting. He has given us descriptions of heaven 
and its mysteries which, though modelled after the 
Apocalypse and the Paradise Lolsi, read like parodies on 
both. He follows, with mincing and unequal step, the 
most questionable flights of Dante and of Milton, sham- 
ing and caricaturing them as he goes along. The follow- 
ing — one of the most carefully wrought passages in 
tbe book — will suffice to justify our criticism : — 

'* Delicious gardens extend round tho radiant /crusalcro. 
A river flows from the throne of the Almighty : it waters the 
oelcttial Eden, and bears on its waves tho pure Love and tlio 
Wisdom of God. The mysterious stream separates into dif- 
ferent channels which mingle nnd reunite again, and nourish 
tbe immortal vines, tho bride-like lilies, and tho flowers which 
perfume the couch of tho bridegroom. Tho tree of life rises 
on the Hill of Incense ; a little fiulhcr the Tree of Knowledge 
spreads on every side its deep roots and its innumerable 
branches ; hiding amid its golden foliage the secrets of tho 
Divinity, tho occult laws of nature, moral and intellectual 
realities, and tho changeless principles of good and evil. 
.... Of tho angels, some keep tho 20,000 war-chariots of 
Sabaoth and Elohim ; others watch over the quiver of tho 
Lord, his iucvitablo thunderbolts, and his terrible cours- 
ers, which carry war, pestilence, faamine, and death 

There is accomplished, far from tho gaxe of angels, the Mystery 
of the Trinity. Tho Spirit, ever ascending and descending 
between the Father and tbe Son, mingles with them in those 
impenetrablo depths. The primitive Essences divide ; the 
triangle of fire vanishes away ; the oracle opens, and the Tbrco 
Powers become visible. Seated on a throne of clouds, tho 
Father holds a compass in his hand ; a circle is beneath his 
.feet ; tho Son, armed with a thunderbolt, is at his right hand ; 
tbe Spirit rises at his left hand liko a pilkur of light" 

With such pictures — *'poor fragments all of this low 
earth " — could Chateaubriand dream of rousing the pious 
imagination of Paris in the nineteenth oentuiy. 
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cation of Lts Marbjrs and the Hinirain, 
at Inter by Ze Demur Alxyuxm^e and 
nay regard the literary plinsa of liL tlo 
ife to have terminated. His subsequent 
des hi»toriqtu», Congrtt its nfi-oiw, »nd 
f Paradise ZoM, wore the productions, 
Ilia age, and nood not be more particu- 
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compamtively, o. 
larly noticed. 

The political ' ■.''"'-■ 
toration, but he '" 
into the domai 
18D3. after the 

solved to send ».. 

uuclo, Cardinal Fesch, aa 
tlieu in the full bloom of h. 
dii Christianisttte, as Sccreu, 
poiiitmont seemod a fittin;^ ui 
ceptcd it as an appropriate testioiv.. 
liis elation was considerable, and he 
na youn;^ men and vain men will do under snch circum- 
stanees.* He immediately became, in his own eyes, Uia 
80id and centre of the embassy, and relegated the Cardi- 
nal, in fancy, to a subordinate position ; imagining tliat 
Xapoleon liad intended him to do all the work, and his 
chief to be a mere roi/ain iant, — a sort of nomints umbra 
He therefore preceded the ambassador to Borne, and, in 
defiance of all official etiquette and decorous reticence, 
procured an audience of the Pope, presented his croden- 
tiola, and proceeded to make good his position. The 

• Tbm un ba little doubt that ho iccept«d ths DomiDation gladlr. 
■nil in ths lincen hopa of being i1>le to reniler fpetltX »*tTice« (o tM 
Church ; but in hli itlmeiTa lie cndmror* to petmada ur thkt he wu 
moat reluctant; contciout, he uiyi, "([tie Js na tbux mn du toat rm 
wonub lime " ; but vai indncod to forpgo hii obJKtiona hj the rF]imn- 
titioDj of tho Ahbe Eniny. Rut, aa if lie could nertr be conaiatent or 
able to BM nattcra aa ther nallf wen when himaclf waa ooncerned, ha 
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arrival of the Cardinal replaced him inhis natural sub- 
ordination, and reduced him to comparative obscurity. 
This was intolerable to a man of his insatiable vanity 
and extravagant expectations, and he complained bitterly 
of his disappointment Tlio secret olTicial correspondence 
of the Cardinal, and the private letters of his secretary, 
during the whole duration of their ill-assorted union, are 
filled with reciprocal reproaches and complaints ; and at 
length Chateaubriand so far forgot himself as to forward 
(through Madame Bacciochi, we believe) a long note to 
the First Consul, containing much political information 
and suggestions which ought to have been transmitted 
through the Cardinal, and many insinuations against the 
Cardinal himself, which ought never to have been trans- 
mitted at alL Tlie truth was, that Chateaubriand was of 
all men Uio least fitted for a diplomatic post of any sort 
He was too conceited, intriguing, and insubordinate for a 
secondaiy position, and far too suspicious, irritable, and 
gullible through vanity, for a principal one. An ambas- 
sador should be keen-sighted, calm-tempered, firm, some- 
what pachydermatous, and as free from weaknesses which 
foes and rivals can play upon as may be. Chateaubriand 
was susceptible, impulsive, unsociable, giving and taking 
offence with equal readiness, and as full of obvious and 
manageable foibles as any man that ever breathed. He 
soon grow sick of his situation. He considered the Car- 
dinal to be an incapable fool, the Cardinal looked upon 
him as a meddling and intriguing upstart; the First 
Consul became weary of their squabbles, but was per- 
suaded by the vigilant friendship of M. de Fontanes to 
anticipate Chateaubriand's intended resignation by ap- 
pointing him minister to the newly constituted Republic 
of the Valais. Chateaubriand returned to Paris on his 
way to his post, which, though really insignificant^ was 
an apparent promotion ; but, while therei was shocked 
and startled, in common with the rest of Europe, by learn- 
ing one morning the seizuro and execution of the Duo 
d'Enghien. In the first moment of horror and indig- 
nation, he sat down and wrote Jiia letignation to the 
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tanes, vous pensez toujours & votre Due d'Engbien.'' His 
interlocutor was bold enough to reply in a tone of grave 
rebuke, " II me semblo que TEmpereur y pense autant que 
moL" In truth, Chateaubriand was far from being as ^ 
unique as he fancied in his courage on that occasion. f 
M. Suard, an old Academician, and then editor of a 
journal, Ze PublieisU, on being desired by the minister of 
the day to ** set public opinion right " on the subject of , i 
the official murder, sent this plain reply, at least as bold \\ 
and honorable as M.de Chateaubrianas : " I am seventy- 
three years old, and neither my mind nor my conscience, 
any more than my limbs, have grown supple with age. 
The trial and execution of the Duke are proceedings 
which I deplore, and which contravene all my notions of 
justice ana humanity. I cannot therefore 'rectify' an 
opinion which I share." 

No one, however, ever doubted Chateaubriand's cour- 
age or high sense of honor in political affairs. He 
gave another proof of it in 1807, by publishing in the 
Mcrcure — a literary paper of which he had become the 
editor — an article containing, among other pun^nt re- 
flections, the following famous passage, of which the 
writer .was immensely proud : — 

** Lorsquo, dans lo silence do Tabjection, Ton n*entend plus 
retentir quo la chaine do rcaclavo ot la voix du d61ateur; 
lorM)uo tout trcrablo devant lo tyran, et qu'il est aussi dan- 
gereux d'encourir aa favour quo do mentor sa disgrAco, rhis- 
turion parait, cbaig^ do la vengeance des peuples. Cost on 
vain quo N^ron prosp^ ; Tacito est d^jk n6 dans rompire. 
• • • . Si lo rule do rhistorien est beau, il est souvent dango- 
reux ; mais il est des autels oommo colui do rhonnour, qui, 
bien qu'abandonnfs, rfelament encore doe sacrifices ; lo Dieu 
&'est point an^anti paroequo lo temple est desert.** 

So sunk was France then in slavery and silence, that a 
sentence like this was like the sudden sound of a trum- 
iK)t in a Qunkcni' inooiina or At a funoml procession : the 
b^uHuuti^Mv kkH^ h^^^*iH^\\\mr \ NtiiMilmtji wni furmjiJii 
tlie Mcrcurt was suppressed, and, acconling to Uie M&' 

wurira dautu romii^ the aiuiadoas wtitor was oidorod (o 
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be arrested. Ti a, however, mis never done — probably 
was never onlerc L The sentences which introduce and 
close this episodt in tlic Memoirs aro too cimracteristic 
to bo omitted. Clmtcaubriaiid bejjins the nfinutivo by 
sayinp, " It was not in vain that I wore a countenance 
tflnned by cxpoaura to the sun (be liad just returned 
from tlio Kast) ; I had not eiicoiiutered tho vraOi of 
Juavf-n (Angbc6, tlie heat of a Syrian summer) to trem- 
ble before the anger of a man. Si NapoWon en avait 
Jini avec les rois, il tCc, ini avce moi," etc 

And after describing the: ! Emperor, he con- 

chides thus : " Ma propriei a pcreonne ^chappa 

par miracle; Bonapart« uu ipcr dv. numdc; il 

But Chateaubriand's real into the arena of 

political life was effected by .. 13 paniplilct. Bona- 

parte et Ics Boiirbom ; and a- 1 lendid inau;n>ratioii 

never mnn had. Like the O^jik Chrislianvmu, Uiia 
fierce and spirit-stirring invective camo out in the vety 
nick of time ; like that production, il caught the. tide on 
its turn; it gave utterance to the pent-up feeiinga of 
millions, decided tho movements of tbo wavering, and 
clinched and whetted tlie passions of tho cxaspomtod 
and the wronged. It was written during the lost akug- 
gle of Napoleon for existence and for empire on the soil 
of Fnnce (the author tells us it was written amid mot^ 
tol anxieties and in the greatest danger, with locked 
doors at ni^ht and with loaded pistols by his side) ; it 
appeared when the allied armies were at the gates of 
Paris, when Napoleon was at FontAincbleau in the ago- 
iiies of meditated abdication, and when tlie cooqiierora 
and the people were alike hesitating as to the govern* 
ment and the ruler they would choose. Never was a 
shot so opportnne or so telling. By enumerating all tlia 
crimes and tyrannies of Napoleon, and painting them in 
colotB and in traits that made the heart of the whole na- 
ilnimt otionrfiuft niid bl«(H]. It nnvn tim mwjw/f-vpffcc to 
lliu lulliiiu uiipvuiwui' ; uim liy iipihmIiiiu lu all tlit) uiiumafc 

and bng aonaoul but not oxtinguiskoa uotimonta of lojr- 
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ally and chivalry which were once so powerful among the 
French people, by pleading the old gloriea and the recent 
sufferings of the exiled race, — it went far to determine 
the counsels of the liberators and the liberated alike in 
favor of what was, in fact, the only sound decision,—- 
the recall of the Bourbons to the throne. Louis XVIIT. 
may or may not liave said, as Chateaubriand more than 
once asserts, that this pamplilet " was worth to him a 
hundred Uiousand men ; but if he did say so, it was 
only a somewhat extravagant expression of the truth. 
As usual, however, Chateaubriand endeavors to monopo* 
lize all the credit of the event to which he was only 
one — though perhaps the cliief — of the contributors; 
and he would fain persuade us in his Jf^otreiUiateven 
Talle3nund was in favor of a compromise and a Yegency, 
^-Tallejrrand, who had especial reason to hate and dread 
everything Napoleonic ; Talleyrand, who so tersely uiged 
upon the half-reluctant and. still-admiring Alexander : 
"Louis XVIIL estun principe; Bonaparte est un prin- 
cipe; — tout ce quin'estni Tun ni 1' autre ]i*est qu*une 
intrigue." 

In our judgment^ this pamphlet is beyond question 
the best production of Chateaubriand*s pen, because it is 
by far the truest and most earnest It is the utterance, 
somewhat excessive, perhaps, but not unwarranted, of 
the righteous and relentless indignation of a public man 
against perhaps the greatest public criminal of modem 
times, pointed and heightened by the smouldering fuiy 
of the private foe. It is concentrated passion, approach- 
ing to malignity, let loose in a cause which almost hal- 
lowed the emotion. The invective is splendid ; the tone 
and language are throughout superb. From fint to last 
there is scarcely an ornament or a trope ; for once the 
author thought more of his subject than of himself, — 
more of the wounds he could inflict than of the dazzle 
be could make. Here he fights like a cladiator in the 
arena of life and death, dependent on Uie keenness of 
his thrusts and the sharpness of his sword ; in all his 
^^mmtwi^m Ajm^Uyj ]|^ }^^ ]^j^ littitniJiniiing lik» « fnniTing- 
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master on tho stAge. studying every posture, pausing at 
every instant to admire and point out how brigtit ia 
]iis blade, and Iiow skilful are Lis lunfjcs and liia guarda. 
Tlic pungency and effectiveness of llie style are some- 
tliing unrivalled; and licrein, by tlio way, lay always 
Chateaubriand's cliief force. His picture of the suffer^ 
ing caused by the conscription must have exasperated 
tlie feelings of every family in France nearly to fury.— 
" Les generations de la France dtaicnt mises en (wwpe r^/eSr 
eommeUtarbresd'un«/oT£l: chaque anndo 80,0(30 j curie* 
gens etaient abattus. .... On en iit«it venu h ce point 
de raiipris pour la vie dea hommes et pour la Franco, 
d'appeler les conscrits la inatiire prcmiirt, et la ckair d 
eaiioii. .... Bonaparte disait lui-mf-mo: J'ai 300.000 * 
}uiw.rtus -de rcvenu." We have no apace to quota ; but all 
who wish to see the eloquence of invectivo carried to the 
very iierfection of magnificenca should read tho last f«w 
pagM,bGginning."Donapnrtoest un faux grand homnio"; 
nn<i again the pass-i^e, " Bonaparte n'est point change : 
il ne changera jamais"; and that wliere he concludes, 
" <juo les Francis et les Allies reconnaisseat leure princes 
legitimes ; et & I'instant I'armiie, deli^ de son sennent, 
se langera sous le drapeau sans toche, sonvent t4moin de 
nos triomphes, quelquefois de nos revers, toojoun da 
Botre courage, jamais da notre honte." 

It has been objected to Chateaubriand that there ttu 
something ignoble and ungenerous in firing a shot like 
this, weighted with the accumulated animosity of years, 
into the flank of a falling foe, and in thus rejoicing over 
the defeat of a French ruler by foreign anns. The ob- 
jection, we confess, appears to ua quite unjust Cha- 
teaubriand had opposed and condemned Napoleon in the 
height of his power ; he had earned the right to attack 
him when and where he could ; and the pamphlet was 
published at the first moment when publication was pes- 
Bibl& The crisis was perilous and decisive ; hesitation 
prevailed everywhere ; a little more timidity on the part 
of the Allies, a little more moderation or the part of 
Napcdeon, tnd » oompromise fatal to ftll putiea migfal 
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have been accepted ; and what then would have been the 
position of Chateaubriand ? He did excellent service ; 
he encountered considerable risk ; and we think he would 
have been guilty of a dereliction of duty if any false 
notions of generosity had withheld him from striking at 
80 critical a conjuncture. It was simply impossible, too, 
noi to welcoioe the Allies ; they were felt by the whole 
nation to be deliverers ; Napoleon had come to be exe- 
crated as much as lie was feared : he was, in the eyes of 
Frenchmen, less their sovereign than their jailer and 
oppressor. A far graver and more real offence, in our 
estimate, was his repudiation of these sentiments in later 
^ears, when his loyalty was somewhat cooled under the 
influence of disappointed vanity, and when he had to 
jmer in a befitting attitude before a public whose feel- 
ings, like his own, liad undergone a change. At Uie 
time, in 1814, he hailed the success and the arrival of 
the allied invaders with delight ; every page of the pam- 
phlet bears witness to liis joy at their approach, his grati- 
tude at their behavior, and his alarm lest they should 
listen to a compromise, and leave Napoleon on the throne 
of a diminished kingdom. It was natural he should feel 
tlius ; ho had a right to feel thus. But how, tlien, could 
he venture in his Affaires on the falsehood of describing 
himself as wretched and humiliated on seeing the en- 
trance of the allied sovereigns 7 " Je les vis d^filer sur 
les boulevards, stup/fait ct anSanii au dedans de moi, 
comme si Ton m'arrachait mon nom de Francois, pour y 
substituer le num^Sro par lequel je devais ddsormais (tre 
connu dans les mines de la Sibdrie" (III. 348). 

So powerful and weU-timed a production as Bonaparte 
d la Bourbons, coming from a man so eminent in litera- 
ture, at once brought Chateaubriand into contact with 
the restored monarch and his court, and enrolled him for 
the future on the list of active politicians and possible 
ministers. But it appears to liave been immediately and 
instinctively felt tliat^ with all his genius, he was too 
little of a practical man for the crisis. He received 
many comptimentSy bot no place ; and the vacant em« 
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bassy to Swede" to wliieh he was at length nominatotl, 
owingto tlie un ing zeal of one of his devoted admirera, 
Madame de Du. i, was far from satisfyiug his expecta- 
tions, lie spcAK of the appointment witJi considerabia 
bitteniKs ; and \ sfore lie could take it up, the return of 
Napoleon from £ ba once more scattered tlie whole roy- 
alist party to the winda. AL de Chateaubriand followed 
Ilia master to Glient, And there became one of tlio odvis- 
ora and nominal min ive king and tho 

mock court. Then ling to do as min- 

ister, he waa a"* resented sagacious 

memorials to brilliant articles 

in the JifoniCet*' ^iifcant vanity and 

hauteur of his Ives unpleasantly 

felt at the coun 'creign soon took 

his measure, tho ] d Itis talents too 

little and was irrnai«d o} . .. too much. " He 

was, I admit," aaya M. Guizot, wno Ktiew him well both 
then and aftcrwai-da, " an inconvenient ally ; for he pre- 
tended to everj'tiiing, and was !mrt anil ofi'ended at every- 
thing : o& a level with tlie finest minds and the mrcst 
geniuses, it was his illusion also to think himself the 
equal of the most consummate statesmen ; and his soul ' 
was tilled with bitterness because men would not admit 
him to be tlie rival of Xapoleon as well as of Milton. 
Earnest men, and men of the world, would not lend 
tliemselves to this idolatrous folly; but they under- 
estimated his leal power, and forgot how dangerous he 
might be." 

Under the second restoration, the position of M. ia 
Chateaubriand was anomalous and painful Unpopular 
at court ; feeling himself neglected and postponed to men 
in all respects inferior to himself; indignant at the King 
for admittiiig into his Cabinet such feeble favorites as 
Blacas, and such abandoned villains as Fouch^ ; sharing 
all the angry and vindictive passions of the ultra-royal- 
ists, while holding all the constitutional doctrines of the 
liberals, — he found himself in a state of inconsistent 
ud oniveraal opposition. Diaconteutad with eveiy one 
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and objecting to eveiytliing,' he sirnck right and left 
Impartially, if not indiscriminately. Nominated to the 
Chamber of Peers in that difficult and embittered con- 
juncture, he fought much like a 'wild horse, biting those 
before him, kicking those behind him; insisting vehe- 
mently on the liberty of the press ; contending no less t\ 
vehemently the next moment for the removability of the /, 
judges ; bent alike on enforcing all his own views of k: 
freedom, and on crushing his enemies, if need be, by all k 
the resources of despotism ; laboring with e<mal zeal to 
re-establish the old Intimate monarchy of France, and 
to confine that monarchy within the limits of the English 
Gonstitutioa The fact was, that then, as always, he was 
obeying his instincts, which were strong and steady, — 
not his convictions, which were always weak and wan- 
dering. He wished for a powerful government, provided 
he might be its chief; and he wished for a free press, 
because he was sure always to be its brightest ornament 
and its supreme director. The world was to be so oi^n- 
ized as best to bring out the faculties and the granaeur 
of Fran(;ois-Ren6 de Chateaubriand. From 1816 to 1820 
Chateaubriand, partly in the Chamber, but still more in 
the journals, mi^y be regarded as the leader of the op- 
position ; and his chief sin in these days was, that^ while 
all wise and good men were doing their utmost to smooth 
down the still rankling animosities of the past and to 
reconcile parties and hostile men by moderation and by 
compromise, Chateaubriand was the declared enemy of 
all moderation and all compromise ; he sought to excite 
passions, not to allay them ; his wadSeire was violent and 
bitter, and his language sometimes utterly atrocious, — 
as when he endeavored to associate the quiet and modest 
Decazes, just then falling from power, with the murder 
of the Duo de Berry, saying, " ses pieds ont glisses dans 
le sang.** He inaugurated the campaign by publishing 
his Manarekie idan la CkarU^ in which, with the greatest 
clearness and brilliancy, he expounds and enforces the 
advantages of parliamentary government and the sole 
lesponaibility of miniaten; wbik miziiig with his 
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dom some Biu^diar inconsistencies, which laid hiin open 
to sevcra retort, and showed how iuiperrect and wn- 
tkofongk was bis political pliilosophy. This work gave 
great ofTence to the King, and an abortive attempt was 
even made to suppress it and to prosecute the author. 
Sliortiy afterwards <;hat<"".brin ..' set up Lc ComerviUeur, 
a jotimol of his own, in *iiich he displayed wonderful 
skill and vigor as a polemic, — skill and vigor, however, 
not great enough to conceal for one moment, or to excuse 
to any honest mind, t ieliog from which 

they drew their insp. "The revolution 

wrought by this j""<- ed : in France, it 

changed the msjc mbcrs ; abroad, it 

transformed the sp Eurojia" With- 

out echoing this somp^i sclf-gloriGcation, 

thefe can be no doul a vast effect oq 

the state of partie; i mainly due the 

advent of M. de Ch friends to power. 

M. de Vdiiie and m. oe >_orDiere entered tlie Cabinet, 
and Cliateaubriand was 'appointed ambassador to Ber- 
lin. The next year their party was triumphant in the 
Chambers and in the govemiriGnt; M. do Mont- 
morency became Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to 
Chateaubriand fell the gorgeous prize of the embassy to 
England. 

One might have fancied that so eminent a post — the 
highest in the diplomatic world — would have satisfied 
for a time even his restless and exacting ambition. It 
certainly gratified his vanity in no ordinary measure ; and , 
in his M^noira his delight breaks out in a fashion which, 
but for the incurable bitterness and affectation mingled 
with it. would be almost that of a child or a parvenu. 
But the delight of a cbild is simple : tliat of a pafvenu 
is bombastic: Chateaubriand's is Bour, pretentious, pea' 
axkuA, and pettish, with assumed contempt, — the out- 
pouring of a miserable and devastated spirit, insisting 
On everything and. satisfied with nothing. His own ac- 
count so paiutd himself that we must quote it at some 
length: — 
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** Thirtj-ono years after sailing for America, a simple cn- 
sign, I embarked for London with a passport thus conceired : 
' Lai$tt paster his Lordship Vicomte de Chateaubriand, Peer 
of France, Ambassador to his Britannic Majesty, etc.' No 
personal description ; ma grandeur devait /aire eannaitn mtm 
visage em tome liewe, A steamboat, chartered for me edone, 
brought mo from Calais to Dover. On landing; on the 5th 
April, 1822, I was saluted by the guns of the fortress. An 
officer came from the commandant to offer me a guard of 
honor. The landlord and waiters of the Ship Inn came out 
to reoeire me, with heads bare and arms by their side. The 
mayoress inrites mo to a toirie in the name of the most boauti- 
liil ladies of the town. An enormous dinner of magnificent 
i&sh and beef restores Af. tAmbassadettr, who had no appetite 
and was not at all tired. Sentinels stood at my dopr, and the 
people shouted huzzas under my windowa .... 

«*The 17th of May, 1793, I had disembarked an obscure 
and humble traToUer at Southampton. No mayoress noticed 
my arrival ; the mayor gave me a feuilie-de-rfnite^ with an 
extract from the Alien Bill, and a personal description: 
.'Francis de Chateaubriand, French emigrant, five feet four 
inches high, thin, brown hair and whiskers.' I shared a con- 
vey anco of the cheapest sort with some sailors on leave ; I 
entered the city where Pitt reigned, — poor, sick, and unknown, 
and lodged for six shillings a month in a garret in Tottenham- 
Court Road. 

" Now, however, obscurity of a different sort spreads its 
gloom over me in London. My political position overshadows 
my literary renown : there is not a fool in the three kingdoms 
who does not think more of the amlmssador of Louis XVI IL 
than of the author of the Ginie du Chrietianieme, .... How 
I regret, in the midst of my insipid pomp, the tears and 
tribulations of my early years in England I . . . . When I 
eome home now in 1822, instead of being received by my 
friend in our miserable attic, and sitting on a flock-bed, I 
have to pass through two files of flunkeys, ending in five or 
mx respectf^il secretaries ; and I reach at last, overwhelmed 
with Maneeigneur, Mg Letrd^ Yumr ExceUen/ce^ Maneieur tAm- 
baeeadewr^ a drawing-room all carpeted with silk and gold. O 
gentlemen, let me alone, I entreat you. Be quiet with your 
i/jf Lords. * The Marquis of Londonderry is eoming,' you 
My ; * the Duke of WeUington has asked for me; Mr. Gan- 
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tiing seeks me ; hndy Jeney wkiln for me itt dinner vith 
Ur. Brougham ; Lodjr Gwj-djr expects ro« at ton o'clock 
•t her open box ; and Lihiy MansSold, at midnight, at Al- 
TOnck'a t ' 

"Hnve pity dq mo; where shall I htdo myself 1 wbo will 
doiivcrmel who will rescue me frum (hcoc persecutions t 
Jtelum, return, ye churning dnys of misery uid solitude^" 

And 80 ho goes on f"" *">"« narwin 

A little Tarther c 
in^ tho Canadi&a 
is llie monarch * 
over these regions ( 



'MOXSIEOR LB VlCOMTB,— 

te your Exoellcnco to dione 



me, while describ- 
r thus : " And who 
ces that of Fntioa 
f ifHt me this noU: 
tti. UinoB, WhcDOoa. 
orcd by the Kin^ to 
A bore on Thuradny 

"TaASCBB CoKTSOnAM.' " 

Tliis polite note of Lady Conynglmm, thus luffed in 
hy the head and shoulders, to show us how familiar he 
had becomo with tlie great, ia greeted by the following 
piece of inflated afTectalion in the ricliest style of par- 
veuuism : " II dtait dans ma destinde d'etre tourmonUi 
par dcs princes I " 

In tho next volume we find a parallel passage: — 
" Those who read this part of my Morooin may hsvo ob- 
served thst I have iDtemipt«d them, twice, — once to givo a 
great dinner to the Duke of York, brother of the King of 
England ; tho other tinio to give ft/?(< on tho anniTorsiTy of 
Clio rcstomtion of tho King of Franco. Tkujile tott mt/oHf 
tiaiuand /raaa. Pccnivud pccrcaacs of tho British Knipiro, 
kmlnssadors, and foreigners of distinction, filled my splendidly 
decorated rooms. My tnblo glitter^ with ginsH, gold, and 
porcelain, and was coTercd with all that wns most delicato in 
food, wino, and flowers. Portland I'luco was thronged with 
brilliant equipages. The best musio of Almack's cbsrmcd lAt 
/oAiioKahle melanehotg of Janditt and the elfffoiit nven'et of 
pttumlf daiteing ladUt. The Opposition and tho Uinistrj 
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camo to a tmoe in mj halls ; Ladj Canning [who did not 
'then exist] talked with Lord Londonderry, and Lady Jersey 
with the Duke of Wellington. Monsieur [Charles A.]* who 
oomplimentcd me on the suroptuousness of mv entertainments 
in 1822, never dreamed in 1793 that there lived near him a 
ftituro minister who, waitUg for hu grandeun^ was then fast- 
ing in a churchjard, as a penalty for having been faithftil to 
bis prinee.'** 

Tlie position of ambassador in London, brilliant as it was, 
eoidd not long satisfy him. He pined to bo in a brighter 
•oene, and more immediately in contact with the centre 
of political action. At this period the uncured folly of 
the restored despots was causing disturbance in various 
parts of Europe, and in Spain the Cortes and the sov- 
ereign were in open hostility. A congress of sovereigns 
and plenipotentiaries was to meet at Verona to discuss 
the perils of the time, and Chateaubriand longed to be 
among them, a conspicuous figure in the brilliant assem- 
blaga llontmorency, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
going OS the representative of France, and neither nc^odcd 
nor much fancied so clever and unmanageable a collcogiia 
But the Ambassador persisted and put in action every 
means of influouco ho iMiHHCHmHl. Ho appliinl to Mont- 
tuorcncy direct: "Jo iwiiso" (ho says) ••qu'il est Iwn 
pour vous et pour moi que vous me mettiez en Tap])ort 
direct avec Ics souverains do rEumpo : votti complitera 
ainsi ma earriire, et vous m*aure2 toigours sous la main 
pour voua faire des amis et repousser vos ennemis.*' He 
pressed the same demand unremittingly upon Villile, 
then virtually chief of the Cabinet, and he uiged Madame 
B^mier to use all her skill in persuasion to obtain for 
him the bawble on which he had set his heart He set 
Madame de Duras also to work for the same end. His 
pertinacity was successful, and he went to Verona to 

* ChatftnbHiind ti>pemn to low hit betd wli«*ii«Tor he hat to tpcok of 
hit pmonal reUtioiui to royalty. In mentioniitf tbo tnmalmiico to 
Soint-Ddiia, in ISIS, of the mntilatcil remaim of the royal fainilr. be 
writes : ** Among \htm bonea 1 rteo^miaid the head of the Qneeo (who 
had bem decapiteted in 1793) kg lAe mOi wkkh 9k$ kmd §iMm m» at 
Tenailki I " (III. 40%,) 
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jmtvitusyiarti. M Iho Italians say. nmong tho conyrcgaUsd 
prtindcure of tlio world. Wicn there, as wo learn from 
his own and Moiittnoroncy's corrcspondcnco with Madams 
Rocamicr, as well aa from other more formal sources, hi3 
condnct was not that cither of a loyal coUcfigue or a 
faithful plenipotentiary. His vanity luul boon more 
initatoil by tho opi>oHition wliich his appointment liwl 
met with in tho first instance than {n^titicd by his suba6* 
qtient success. Ho was sulky with ^[ontmorency an<l dis- 



obedient to VilliMo. 
J'rancc onght to do, am 
stnictions of his govcn 
direct Atm, Chatoaub 
trol him ; ho was abli 
determined to follow m 

Coints in his careor ai 
onor and of pnnc 
these tmnsactions. 
his collcnyiio and lii.s cnici, 



notions of whit 
of obeying tlie in> 
not for Villcle to 
itmorency to con- 
\n either, and was 
lent course. Few 
:redit as a man of 
uct throughout til 
ivfl deceived both 
ly Alhanco wished 



to put don'n tho Spanish Ilovoliition by force, and to u»o 
tho arms of Franco for this pnrposa liL do Villilo was 
very unwilling that France slinidd bo so used, and in- 
ntrui^tivl hix ]i1«iii]Hit(<iiLinrioH itot tn hnuX tlioniKulvi^ to 
Biiy HiiHi rpsiilt, M. do Montmoronoy, n pious zealot 
Bnd.a royalist pnr extfUtnee, was anxious to interfere by 
arms in tho afTiurs of Spain as a matter of high princinlo. 
IL de Chateaubriand, pretending to agree with Villele, 
was in his heart even more anxious for a war in Spain 
than Montmorency, though for a different motive, as he 
afterwards repeatedly avowed, and gloried in avowins. 
He cared comparaiivcly little, almost nothing, indeeu, 
about the respective merits of the King and the Cortea 
in their civil strife ; he desired only a war in which the 
armies of France, by an easy and certain victory, should 
restore the tamisheil lustre of their military fams. This 
unprincipled view of matters wo take from his own im- 
pudent confession, or rather from his own immoral boost- 
ings. He wished to send Frencli troops xmiewkere; it 
mattered little where. " L'idiSe do rendie de la force et 
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de r^lat h nos annes me dominait toiijours," he says in 
1822.* Early in that year he urged Montmorency to 
send troope into Piedmont, reminding him that when at 
Berlin the previous year he had endeavored to persuade 
bis predecessor to march an army into Savoy, when an 
occasion ap|x»red to present itself for interference. Now, 
since the Italian opportunity had been lost, he was 
determined that the Spanish opportunity should Ik3 
made use of, in spite of the objection of his chief, anrl 
without reference to the righteousness of the cause.t 
** J/y Spanish war, the great political event of my life " 
(he vrrites twenty-three years later), "was a gigantic 
ont4sr])riiio. liOgitininny for the first time smelt powdiir 
undiT tho whito ling, and fired its first shot after those 
shots fired under the Empire which the latest {Kislcrity 
will bear. To march over Spain at a single step, to suc- 
ceed on the same soil whereon the annies of so great a 
conqueror had experienced such sad reverses, to do imix 
month* tchat Napoleon had not been able to do in seven 
fcars^ — who could have aspired to effect such a marvel ? 
Nevertheless, this is what I did'* It is pretty clear now, 
from authentic documents relating to the secret history 
of that time, as well as from Chateaubriand's own Me- 
moirs, that the French invasion of Spain (for a war it 
scarcely can be called) was concocted between the Em- 
peror Alexander and the French plenipotentiary, in op- 
position to the Cabinets both of London and of Paris. 
And now comes the meanest, if not the most immoml, 

Krt of these transactions. Montmorency returned to 
ris, leaving Chateaubriand still at Verona. Villile re- 
ceived him very coldly, in consequence of his having, 
contrary to his instructions, almost pledged France to in- 
terfere by force in Spain. It soon became evident that 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, differing so widely from 

• M^mdm, IT. ISl. 

tin one of hit Icttcn to tb« Fresident of tbo Cooncfl from Verona, 
lie writn, " C*est k Toot k roir ri Toot ne devei petteiair one occuion, 
pe«t4tre nniqne, de rrpUoer k France an rang dra poinanrfa militalrris 
tl de HkahUiUr Is oectardt Mandb dana um gverra oovite tl prcaqiM 
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the President oi be Council on so impriTtiuit a question, 
could not satisfi. orily continue to linld oiTicc Hnder him. 
II, de Montmori: ,ey resisnod his post accopdinsly. M. 
lie Chateaubriand who while at Veronfi had. unknoirn to 
Ilia colleague, cor esponded privately with JL do VillJle, 
and wlio, on thi„ samo question, differed from Vill^le 
even more widp'y and more reaohitely thaii Montmo- 
rency had done, : ter a few decent hesitationa, JtKwny^ff 
tlie latter as Foreij/n Miiivster. ' Nay, more, in Ilia private 
corr&'ipondence he had more than once hinted toVill^e 
his willingness to ■ m to a not then 

v,Tcaut; heriti^je. i t Chateaubriand's 

vanity and smbttiuu <> id too grasping to 

Iiunuit hiu\ to be \ni mm or a uuiii of 

Kiiinr in liifl rpliiiioiw ulins or with col- 

leagues. Having entereu t n the understand- 

ing that he agreed with Viln igreed with Mont- 

morency as to the Spanish «. limsclf to work to 

promote that war as earnestly .^ lorency could have 

wished, and took to himself the entire credit of its inan- 
giiration and its success. Villtle, seeing it at lost to bo 
inevitable, made no further opposition, and having little 
amour propre, did not dispute its fiuestionable glories 
with his insatiable and restless colleague But it soon 
became evident that Chateaubriand was almost as dan- 
gerous and as uncomfortable in as ont of power, and 
would he not more loyal to Vill^le than he hail been to 
^lontmoreucy. The King, too, could not endure him.. 
After some months of discomfort, the explosion came. 
The Ministry brought forward a plan for coliverting the 
five per cents into tliree per cents, with Chateaubriand's 
concurrence in the council i so at least his colleagues de- 
clared. But when the measure came on for discussion in 
the Chambers, the Opposition was found far stronger than 
any one anticipated. Cliateaubriand, seeing this, aai 
gravely silent in public, hut was open-mouthed against 
the scheme in private. VUlile was not a man to put 
up with Bucb behavior. Chateaubriand was summarily 
liiHmiaaed, and by an onlacky accident, in a manner 
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which seemed both brusqne and insulting. He received 
his eon^^ only as be was entering the council-chamber. 
Ue retired furious and bafllcd, not into private life, but 
into the most virulent and vicious opposition, to the re- 
gret of his best friends. For four years he carried on, 
chiefly in tiie columns of the Journal d€$ Dubois, an un- 
relenting war against the Minister who had dismissed 
him, beo^ming in the course of it almost unconsciouslpr 
the head of the Liberal opposition. In 1828 ho tri- 
umphed, and 1^1 de Villile fell from power; but Chateau- 
briand did not succeed him. Charles X. liked him even 
less than Louis XVIII. bad done ; so vigorous an em- 
ployer and champion of the liberty of the press was not 
the man to find &vor with the monareh who was already 
longing for the Ordannancei. It was neoessary, how- 
ever, to find some post for so formidable and so eflcctive 
a polemist ; so the Ministers offered him the embassy to 
Rome, He wished much for this post, but there was one 
difficulty in the way. It was held by one of his ostensi- 
ble and most ^nerous friends, the bosom friend also of 
Mme. B^mier, the Due de Laval, who had resided 
there long, and was by no means willing to quit Cha- 
teaubriand made some decorous and deprecatory hesita- 
tions, as he had done in 1823 ; but it was evident that 
he was bent on Rome, and Mroe. R^camier was employed 
to smooth the rugged path. The Due de Laval was the 
more disinterested of the two ; he went to Vienna, and 
Chateaubriand superseded one friend at the Papal Courts 
as be had before supers^ed another at the Foreign Office. 
This proceeding, which was in harmony with the rest of 
his political career, was his last act The following year, 
when the Polignao Ministry came into power, disgusted 
alike at the men who were nominated and at his own 
exclusion, he sent in his resignation and retired. 

• 

We have said little or nothing of the private and do- 
mestic life of M. de Chateaubriand ; and, in truth, there 
is not much to say. He was never senial or social ; ha 
liatad both the effni and the conttnant of gennal aoen 
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ety, Mid, except in a cmle of a few intimato adorera, he 
was usually silent, gloomy, and nbstmctcd, Wlicn he 
talked, however, he talked, as might bo expected, with 
much brilliancy. Among his own sex, it is jirobable, no 
eminent or attractive man liad ever so few friends. Ha 
had too cold a heart, too absorbing an egotism, too irrit^ 
Me a pride, and too biting a tonyue, either to love or be- 
loved much. In refprpniy tr, liia rulntions with the other 
BCJt, — a flubjcct will ,. s so hirgo a space ia 

the biographies i men, — the Mimoira 

d'outre Tombe, Jy honest, are, if wa 

except one or two V( and nnwnrnintabla 

•]iinl^, decorously discn imitate that discre- 

tion ; though a few wor^ia to prevent miscoo- 

ception of Chateaubriand'o on tliis point Of 

Ilia long, pure, and honorabi. hip with Mme. 11.6- 

camier the Souvenirs of tliat umiiuu and odmirablo wo- 
man present a most pleasing picture. All his intimacies, 
however, — and he had many, — were neither so amiable 
nor so irreproachable. Those who knew him well Bay 
that he treated women, as he treated everything else in 
this depreciated world, with a superb and commanding 
egotism. Sought and worshipped by many women of 
the finest qualities, and exercising over them, when be 
pleased, a singular and irresistible fascination, he waa yet 
always the tyrant, never the slave. He gave -little and 
exacted much, or rather he conceived that quality made 
up for quantity, and that the little be gave was in reality 
more than all that could be lavished on him in retura.' 
At the age of sixty-four he writes with naive conviction 
to a lady whom he invited to meet him in Switser- . 
land, " that he would give her more in one day than 
others in long years " ; and as, in spite of this asaurance, 
she failed at the rendezvous, he tells her, " Voua avex 
perdu une partie de votre gloire ; il fallait m'aimer, ne 
f&t-ce que par amour de votre talent et I'int^r^t de votre 
lenomm^" * What he sought and found in love waa 
not the affectum of this or that woman in poitifflilar, bat 
• Siint^Bwm, QuMriH, II. IK 
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the flatteiy of his vanity and the distraction of his ennui, 
— the excitement, the dreams, the stir of the iraagina- 
tion, the momentary revival of old enchantments, with- 
out wliich life was to him a desert and a burden. We 
shoald have fancied that he must have been a most tor- 
menting and disappointing lover ; yet the ladies whom 
he distinguished never complained of him; thev seem all 
to have taken Iiim at his own valuation, and done hom- 
age at his feet Even Madame Becamier, sought and 
worshipped as she had been all her life by the most 
agreeable and remarkable men of the age, gave Cliateau- 
briand pre-eminence over them all ; and though his tur- 
bulent, exclusive, and exacting temper caused her at first 
infinite vexation and distress, and once obliged her to ab- 
sent herself from him and from Paris for a time, yet she 
could not shake off the fascination ; it ended in her for- 
giving him and taming him, and devotinc hen^f to him, 
with a rare and beautiful fidelity, through long years of 
decay. For nearly a quarter of a century, with occasion- 
I al interruptions by absence, he wrote to her eveiy mom- 

I ing and visited her every evening ; and she closed his 

eyes in death, at the age of eighty, when her own had 
been long sealed in blindness. 

We have now followed this prominent figure of the 
first half of our century through all tlie various phases 
of his existence, — as youthful wanderer, literaiy celeb- 
rity, minister and politician, husband, friend, and lover ; 
and a more'strongly marked or consistently presented in- 
dividuality we never met in hisUny. He was the same 
man at eighteen as at eighty ; the same in obscurity Jis in 
fame ; the same in politics as iu love ; never simple, never 
natural, never true; absorbingly selfish, incurably affected ; 
the wretched victim of insatiable yearnings and eternal 
discontent Probably the only thoroughly sincere thing 
about him was his desolate ennui and weariness, or rather 
disgust^ of life. In his earliest works, Jieni and la 
Katekez, he speaks with bitter contempt of those whom 
suffering and reflection ** have not cored of the mania far 
andenef*', eight yean before his daalli ha writes thus:— 
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" J'fti lini do t«ut ot htcc tout : mcs mJmoirea tont nchevte. 
Je ne fais rieu ; jo no crois plus m i In gloiro ni & rftvenir, tu 
All pouToir tii k U liberty m am roia, ni nui pciiplcs. J'ha- 
\nU) scul iin graiiil appartciucDl oA je m'cnniiio ot attCDds 
Tii^iement je no cois ii'ttu quoje no d^ire pat ot qni no rieo- 
dra jamais. Jo ris do tnoi on biiiliiuit, ct jo me couche i nouf 
hcurca. J'udiairo ma chnttc qui rn (aire aoa potjto, ct jo suia ' 
ctcniellcmcnt voire 6di\e radave ; uhh UuvAiller, libra d'Ulor 
oil jo TQiix, ct n'alUnt r " ' ' rcgardo passer k mec 

picds ma derail houro.' 

As a youn;T man we san 3 to fix upon an^ 

pnth iu life ; too proud, t* , and too fastidious 

for any ; having no object itrpose, because ho 

liimsclf bounded hia own Aa a litcnuy man, 

the same fatal want reap^ lias grand powera, 

grand thoughts, grand conobi in, but no mighty 

aim outside nf the gigantic uui -, . creed but his own 
genius, no guni but his own glory, no joy but in his owq 
success. Wlien he eutors the political arena, the native 
vice is still uppermost, rampant as ever, and yet more 
intolemble, because the stage is so noble and the interests 
are so moiuentous. In his Monardiie sdon la Charte, ho 
intiinatea the personal ground on which ho so greatly 
valued parliamentary institutions ; they offer a career 
anil an interest to those who have passed the age of 
pleasure and are satiated with literary fame, "Wt 
not," he asks, " very hard to bo employed in nothinj^ 
an ago when one is fit for everything ? To-dny the man- 
ly occupations wliich filted the existence of a Roman, 
and which make the career of an Englishman so noble, 
ore offered to ua on all aides. Wo need no longer losa 
tlic middle ond the end of our life ; we can now bo roea 
when we have ceased to be youths. Wo can amti^e our- 
selvts/or the lost Uhisiona of our earlier datfs in aideavor- 
ing to become Ulusirious eilizcns ; wo need not fear time, 
when one may be rojeuni par la yloirt." Throughout his 
Memoirs, whenever be spenks of his political career his 
mingled affectation and discontent break ouL He !«• 
peatedly tells ua that " he has no ambition " ; that " there 
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18 no renown or power on earth which could tempt him 
to stoop for on instant to pick it up " ; * that all minis- 
tries and embassies and political triumphs are '^ wretched 
bawbles," far beneath a man like him " qui de mon char 
domine le train de rois." " Que m'iroportaient/' he ex- 
claims, "pourtant ces futilcs misires, k moi qui n*ai 
jamais cm au temps ou ie vivais, k moi sans foi dans lea 
iois» sans conviction k Tegard des peuples, k moi qui ne 
me suis jamais 80uc]6 do ricn, excepUS des songcs I All 
this sounds something worse than paltry, when we re- 
member that this man — without ambition, without po- 
litical conviction, above all desire for gloiy, looking down 
from the height of his fancied supremacy on kings and 
all that kings could offer, wishing for nothing but repose, 
caring for nothing but dreams — is the same Chateau- 
briand who was insatiable in his pursuit of ofSce ; im- 
placable towards those who rivalled him ; bitter against 
those who thwarted or refused him; restless and not 
. over-delicate in his intrigues for advancement ; ungener- 
ous, to say the least, towards his friends ; simply fero- 
cious towards his antagonists; savagely morose under 
defeat ; haughty and contemptuous in success. His one 
virtue as a politician — and in France, no doubt, it is a 
great one — was fidelity to his party ; a party which he 
adopted from sentiment and connection, without sharing 
its principles or being able to guide its poliinr. 

Was his rcli^iou of doo|)or root or puror alloy than his 
patriotism? WfiQ ho tnior nnd loss oKntistio ns a dirin*' 

huvu mmii, tu think IM^ llu iNilhiiiixiul (InlMliiinilyi ho 
f iliil iMit Iniw down JHilnru it, llu wiin il<i ii|i|inHiiiiiiir, \\u% 
il4Viit4iry, llu i*ariHl inuuli Inr il« iNiunly, lilllu fur iln 
' truth t Imi vh)u4h) it Iiouumno ho nhwuly asmMtiiUiu) \fM\ 
liin rMiuui but, wluahur hu rmUly lH<lioY(Hl in il or not, 
as4unHlly hu nuvur rt^Hulatutl uithur his fuuliniiH by lUi 
snirit or his lil\> by Itn |irut*u|ii4i. Kuw niun of docuruua 
llfo and oouvorsutloii wuru ovur Iimm inibuuU with tho vm* 
Ottliar virtues of tlio OhrisUaii oharaotor. Ila oUoso Iho 

•. ic4«oif«s II, u% IV, •», I. lOi m, iou 
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highest place at fcdst and Bynn^^ue ; he thought more 
highly of himself than he oii^lit to think; and of th^ 
spirit of meekness, liiiraility, and foT^iveness of injuries, 
he had no mora notion than n Hed Indian. lie vfta, iu 
truth, one of the most unamiabic, as wcJl as one of t]ie 
most unhappy of men. 1 lo n?ally loved no one but him- 
self ; he heartily appreciated no genius but his owq ; his 
posthumous ^Icmoin, which hA wmto with tlie view of 
raising a grand temple ame, an filled wilii 

portraits of hia contcmpor ily one of which con 

' be called either generow , few of which are 

Just, and most of wliich ;, bitter, and malig- 

nant; some of them, wheio lala had defeated or 

eclipsed hiio, being poiotei rs which transgress 

even the bounds of decen nay give one exam- 

ple, among the worst bo i bUU by no means 

Unique. 

" M. de Tullcjrand, appcle do longue date an tribanol d'en 
haut, iUul coDtunuxco : la mort lo chcrchojt do la part da 
Bleu, ct ello I'a cufia trouv& Pour analyser roiouticuBemcnt 

' une vio auBsi gitio quo cello do M. do la FBjctt« a ili aaiae, 
il fnudrail afTrouter dos d^gouta quo Jo suis iacnpablo do iitr- 
tnoatcr. Los hommca do plaics rcsMmblcnt aui carcastcs da 
prostitutes: leo ulcfros tea out teUemoot rongte qu'ila ue 
peuvcnt lorvir k la diaBoctioa."* 

TnUoymnd also loft moiuoin bohind him, hut witli tho 
ilinmtifiii llmt thoy uhniitd )i"b Ihi )Milili>liiHi till fihy 
ymr» itdoi' bin iln-uli. rbiti.utiil'iliiiMl'« uiiMili|i>)|ni)iliy, 
nnniiilljiU iiml 1iliiHliii|{ lumrlv ovmy piihllii iitiil living n>if 
Hliiiioii, Wilt R>i)>l ili(dii|| hii lll'iiiiiiiii, Aiiil ttivtJi) hi Uw • 
Wurld Lh» mimo y>w In \\UM\ h» tliml, 

A KtiMil u\H lliiitttniibriiiiid cttit wNimiily, In itiiy Ima 
aoiixii of tliii wiinl, Iki iMilliidi hlu mill Wiw Utu iimoli 
mlMi Kwuy by h>\U,\v uin»>liitl»iin iiml iniurllu vuiiilbui 
I'lir LhiiU Jliitiuiild III! hU wt'iikiionntiN iiml lUltiinoMtiitm 
llilil dm fiiiuilLy iif pn>ilu«iitK »|""i !■>■< ii()uU>(ii{iiimrhM tlio 
liii|ir(wtliin u{ Krnmli'tir ami ui' ittrtuixth. A Knmt ¥'nltr 
U<t (turuiiul/ tvu«; mul )>ntbiibly it wiu liU uunvRll»l oo- 
■ TuiimVI. i>.ai3. 
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pacity in this line that deceived both himself and others 
into fancying him a thinker and a statesman. Ho offers, 
perhaps, the most remarkable instance the world ever 
saw of the extent to which the power of style can dis- 
guise and even supply tlie absence of higher gifts. We 
cannot better conclude this long paper than by a few sen- 
tences from the pen of Albert do Broglie. 

** Between 1814 and 1848, France for tliirty-fonr yean 
tried her band at representative government Three un- 
fortunate tempers have twice led to a sad failure of the 
trial: a general and systematic spirit of opposition to au- 
thority, extravagance of personal pretenaions, and the 
bitterness of personal animosities. Never have these 
three characteristic national features — which render oon- 
stitotioual government almost impossible — appeared so 
strongly as in Id.de Chateaubriand. He was an active 
public character for fifteen years: he opposed every 
government; he put forth pretensions to eveiy poet; 
and he ended 1^ hating everybody." 
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... a veiy aitltcult qaestiot 
X tanco of time after a great n 
filiould be given to the world. 1 
as interest and afTectlon would 
the world is yet ringing with hi 
yet grieving for his loss, when eve 
more of a man of whom they he 
Bcnttments it excites will be more 
inent it receives will be more ge 
more widely, and liaudletl more ten 
silenced and criticism softened by 
sadness of the severance. But, on t 
must be sacrificed for the sake of th 
the deceased has been a statesman, o 
litical propriety compel silence, or o 
in reference to transactions which 
most otlien would throw light upor 
reasons for wliat he did himself, ant 
wliat was done by others, have ofte 
out of generous discretion, or from o 
ised secrecy ; and thus only a mutilal 
account of his thoug)its and deeds ca 
nnblia Or if, without being a polit 
large^ with hts fellows, as most gn 
done, — if be has lived int!-— ■ 
uid the powi"^"' 
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doomed to a still severer disappointment For these, 
which are precisely the things we most desire to learn, 
and for which we shonld most treasure his biography, 
are precisely the things which must be withheld. His 
contemporaries and associates, the objects of his free 
criticism, and it may be of liis severe judicial coudemna- 
tion, are still living ; their characters must be spared, and 
their feelings must be respected ; the work must be gar- 
bled and impoverished by asterisks and omissions, and 
all the richest and most piquant portions of it must be 
postponed to a more distant day. If, in order to avoid 
these inconvenient and enforced discretions, the publica- 
tion of the life be delayed till the generation to which it 
belonged has passed away, the necessity for suppression 
will be escaped, but half the interest in the subject will 
have died out * The man, unless he belonged to the very * 
first order of great men, will have become one of tlie or- 
dinary figures of history ; his memory may still be cher- 
ished by many, but his name will no longer be in 2very 
mouth. The delineation of his character may be incom- 
parably more complete and perfect than it could have 
oeen at an earlier period, but comparatively few will care 
to read it ; it may be infinitely more instructive, but it 
can never bo half as interestmg, for those who would 
especially have drawn interest and instruction from its 
pages are gone where all biography is needless. If the 
subject of the narrative were a public man, his life may 
still furnish valuable nfaterials for the history of his 
times ; if he were a great thinker, or philosopher, or dis- 
coverer, the details of his mental formation and opera- » 
tions may throw much interesting light upon psychology 
and mf irals ; but if he were only, or mainly, a good man 
or a social celebrity, it is often hanl to see why, after so' 
many years, any account of him liiould be given to the 
world at alL 

But these are not the only doubtful questions which 
those who contemplate biography have to consider. It 
is not easy to decide who would be the fittest person to 
undertake the delineation of the f^^^^ft y ^n^ the nar* 
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ration of the er, — a widow, a son, or a brother, or a 
bosom friend, an unconnected literal^ man, capable 
of full apprei ion, but not diatiirbed by too vivid 
sympttliica. 'i family of the deceased may of courss 
be expected t Icnow liim more thoroughly than any 
mere acqunintan ; could do ; tbey have watched him Voora 
cloaely and mon continuously ; they alone have seen Iiiia 
in his most uul nt and thereforo moat natuntl, tliougli 
not perliiips his ^>»it. momenta : thev. mora than others, 
can tell what he i relations of life 

which usually, bu lo clearest insight 

into the inner v lut, on the other 

hand, tiicy will b n in his younger 

days, — bis widow nii ■ ; they will gener- 

ally be withheld by m any keen critical 

judgment of his attribiiM„ ; or, if not, their 

criticism will carry with it a of unseemtiuesa, 

and they will scarcely be abli to ri^'htly the real 

epnce which he filled in the woukm eye, tlie particular 
points which tho world will wish to he^r, and the degree 
and kind of detail which it will bear. They will be apt to 
fall both into indiscriminate and excessive eulogy, and into 
voluminous and wearisome minuteness. A veiy intimate 
and attached friend, especially if he bo not also a man of 
the world, will be exposed to many of the' same dangers, 
though in a less degree. On the other hand, if the ma- 
terials are put into tlie hands of a professional writer, 
well chosen and really competent by comprehension and 
just appreciation to treat the subject, the probability is 
,that he will give the public what it wanta to know, and ' 
will bestow that righteous and measured admiration, 
which the general judgment can ratify ; but it is certaia 
that he wtU never satisfy tlie family, who will be pretty 
eure to coudemu him as uosympathizing, critical, feud 
ctdd. 

Again : how, and on what principle, is the 1>iographer 
tp hold a fair balance between what is due to his readen 
and what is due to his hero f The teal value of a biog- 
n^y consists in its fideli^tfolness, and graphic truth; 
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in displaying the character in all its weaknesses as in 
all its strength ; in glossing over nothing, and painting 
nothing in false colors ; in concealing nothing and distort- 
ing nothing which can render the picture genuine as an 
honest delineation, or useful as a moral lesson, or instnic- 
tive as a mental study. If, out of regard to the fame of 
the deceased, or the feelings of his family, events or ma- 
terials are suppressed by which admirers are deceived as 
to their estimate, or psychologists misled in their philo- 
sophical inferences, integrity has been violated, and mis- 
chief has been dona Tne very facts concealed may be 
precisely those which would have explained the origin of 
perplexing anomalies in the character, and have thrown 
a luminous clearness on the dark places of metaphysic 
science. A ** Life " tliat is not scrupulously faithful is a 
narrative only, not a Biography, and fails of its highest 
purpose as well as of its implied promise. An analogous 
moral question relates to the discretion which the biogra- 
pher is called upon to exercise as to the literary reputa- 
tion of liis friend. Here, as in the points first referred to, 
Le has to dischaige tacit engagements to two parties, whose 
respective claims he must reconcile. In determining 
what remains he shall give to the public, is he to con- 
sider first and mainly what will elucidate the writer^s 
character, or what will enhance or confirm the writer^s 
fame, or what will be interesting and useful to tlie world T 
Is he to withhold what is eminently distinctive, and 
what would be eminently impressive and instnictive, 
because it had not received the last perfection which tlie 
author, had he lived, would liave been careful to bestow 
upon it^ and because in comparison witli his other writ- 
ings it would have seemed unfinished and undressed; 
pleading tliat his friend set special store on the polish 
and form of his productior.s ? Jp a word, is he to bo 
guided by the principles which would have actuated the 
writer himself while upon earth, or by those purer and 
more unselfish considerations which may be presumed to 
animate him now t 
Thaea vaiioQs questions 11 de Beamnont^ in Ilia Tife and 
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moreover, his own special injunction that the publication 
of tliese ** Souvenirs " should be delayed till the passing 
generation should, like himself, have gone to rest We^ 
can even understand and respect, though inclined to re-* 
gret, the motives which are assi;«ned fOr the bingraphcr^s 
entire silence as to TocqueviIle*s speeches and proceed- 
ings during the ten years previous to 1848, when he was 
an active member of the Chamber, though some of those 
speeches were singularly interesting, and all those pro- 
ceedings did honor to the actor. But he usually opposed, 
and often with earnestness and severity, those ministers 
who, as leaders of the old Constitutional party, are now, 
along with his own more immediate frienas, involved in 
one common proscription ; and the circumstances were 
inopportune for wliat would have looked like a posthu- 
mous attack. It may even have been right to suppress 
the memoir which Tocqueville had prepared on the In- 
dian Empire, though it must have been full of interest 
and suggestive value ; since the author bad himself ap- 
pended a note to the MS. to the effect that tlie work 
would only be worth puVHshing in the event of his being 
able to resume and terminate the needful researches. 
But we cannot acknowledge the validity of the reasoning 
which has decided M. de Beaumont to withhold from us 
those portions of the second volume of LAneie% R4gim4 
€i la JR^volutian, which he himself describes as nearly, if 
not quite, finished.^ He tells us that the volume was 
within a few months of its completion ; that the order 
of the chapters and the scnuence of the ideas were ar- 
nnged from first to last ; that some chapters were not 
only entirely written, but had received the last touch of 
the master^s hand ; and that, by coUaUng those materials^ 
and adding here and there a page or two, here and tliere 
only a wonl or two, a volume might have been l^ti* 
mately given to tlie public He tdls us further that the 
notes and documents which were to furnish TooQueville's 
materials, all written by his own hand, are ** an immense 
aneaalof ideas'*; thatfirom some of tbeee notes alone 
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otiipr auUiors might draw the aubstance for whole ^-ol- 
niDW ; and thai acme of tlie preporatory " studies " — 
such as those on Tuigot. oa the Stales- General, on Eng- 

*lnnd. oud on some German puMii:iftts — mnt atUant 
tCoiiviwju toitt/ti'U Yet lie has dt-ciik-d, imrvocahly lio 
Bays, Uiatall this vn&t intellectiint wealth, all this ktiunl* 
ol^c which the pratonped ami pc^ient iodiifltry of liis 
friend Irnd brought toRelJier. nil this treosure-chiuiiber wf 
political sagacity, shall be maImI tA the jmblio DOW oiitl 
lurovcr 1 

The reasons givet n may be satisfactory 

to Et Frenchman, bu« a .a Englishman. We 

take leave to doubt vh fould have appeared 

sntisfactory to thcphilo: ;lf. AH tliis iiivolu- 

able matter, which Toc<t collected and digested 

for the enlightenment o I, the vorld is to ba 

duiiied ai.'cess to; — oni. iccanse it would be 

. " prornnatioD to mlnglo an .,..<^,,u. Lyla with the product 
of that glorious pencil," and itillict upon liie autlior the 
responsibility of tha faolts and feeblenew of his editor 
and continiiator. In tlie firet place we vonld not hava 
ftdvised, and we are sure iS. do Beaumont would have had 
far too much slcill and taste to commit the error of aneh 
intermixture. What was fra^entary we wonid have 
fnven as a fragment, not cooked op into a finished aiticla. 
Touitievillo was so precise a tliinker, and so niinut« ut 
investigator, that his detached pau^ and piiea jutt^iea^ 
tivtt would have hod more value, would have been more 
profound and suggestive, than the most maturely elabo- 
mted productions of almost any otlier man. We sboaU 
have valued tliem as " remains," and should never hav« 
fallen into the ungenerous blunder of judging; tbem as 
finished performances. And in tlie second place, if wa 
had BO judged tliem, where would have been the harm f 
We should have been conscious of the casual imperfec* 
tion while cherishing and admiring the inestimable jewaL 
Tlie literuy fame of so onriTalled a master of s^le aa 
the author (tf the Anei^ B6gwu could not hare sufierad 
ia the eyes of any, beeaoM it was diacorend that Ui 
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rmiilniifinfl nnd pntifimnt ))]imHn« wnm iinl lliii /^^Z rnriu 
that iImi lli«in)(lit ImmI hhhmiimmI jm IiIh liiiinl Ainlnvnil if 
it liml All Miiirnriiil in llui luiioy orBiiimillinUKlHhfMH miilttf,, 
M'u Miy, wimt I'liitii? Ih lihu'iivy i*oiinwii or imlilio iiHoruU 
iii»Hii iliii wifl}(lilii>r onMHii|«nii|nn 7 U llin llrut iumI |iiim- 
iiiMiiiit |Mii|NiMi III' llin HhitiMiimn ami lint ]i|iiliiHii|iliifi 
]mti'i()t, 111 liiuiilliii^ \}\oM\ gmvo miittnrA, to mlinnon Iii4 
own nt|Mitiilion lur gtminrt mul iiniruiidily, or to wuru IiIm 
cniiMtrynioii rnioi tlin nriorH oi* tlio imihV, of tlin |HiiiU 
wliiuli nwalt tlirhi in tlin Intum f A1«ovo ii]|, >vlint >anii 
Tocqiiovillo*A own aHiinato of ilioso things? M. do 
Beau niout says: ** Tocqucvillo ne comprcnait nne publi- 
cation qu'd la condition dun aceroissement de gloirtpotir 
$on auUiir: il n'admettait pas qu*on flt un livre pour 
fairs un livre.** We believe that in saying this he has 
been guilty of great injustice to the high and unselfish 
nature of his friend. No doubt Tocqueville was about 
the last man to sit down to write a book for the mere 
pleasure of book-making, though he himself often tells 
US that one of the most effective causes that goaded him 
into litemry activity was his incurable discontent and un- 
rest whenever he had no great object of study and of 
work on hand. No doubt, too, he had too much of the 
genuine spirit and conscience of the artist to be content 
to turn out of his studio any piece of workmanship which 
fell below his severe standard of attainable perfection; 
and too sincere a respect for his readers to cast his 
thoughts before thcra in any but the most becoming 
dress and the most decorous attitude; and, more than all, 
too deep a sense of what was due to the great question 
he was investigating, and the pregnant principles he was 
laboring to elicit and enforce, not to spend his utmost 
strength to clothe Uiem in the fittest words, and to pve 
tliem forth in the most digested, polished, and effective 
shape. A slovenly sentence or a slipsliod thought was 
equally his aversion : ocii^ apiarntitp ^*as his desire in 
every page he wrote, -— scarcely vwcipocor f^^cwi* oXXair. 
At least we are sure that, though an aeeroisttnunt di gloir^ 
from each new volame was for from indifferent to 
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tii)itiuui<liiil 111 liN iiliil, yuli il' tviin )iy li<i imwrn lila iM>ltl< 
nM»){ iii.iiivii imr Mu nvoviilllnn iiml iii«)'iriii|t HhhijiIiI. 
]|« wiintui Kiii'iixtl lui'l i<iiUi>i»iiiHll>i iiiiii'ior, (i<i'lili<riin| i<i 
tliti Viiry H..11I liy tlxi iliaorioliMhlo |>tvn.>hl iilol lloiHlnoitiy 
riiliiriiiil'lilti imiiiilry, yul. HiiuviiiM ln*i iivnr iior ili-Hin- 
iluliiill tlinii nv«l' llin lilonil ilolioldiloliM mill I'litlllN Id 

wlilnit Hint. ilii]!ni<liillmi wiin nllrilmliililn 1I wMoli. 

II' iiiib i>iui"l. W.Hihl nu liii' I-. JiiHUi'x iM li..|i.'|.«M iH-riiiii- 
iiuiinui )in Hiiw Lliiit tiiu ri'iiU oT nil tliiil lio <U)|)li)roil Injr 
(luui) ill tliu niiUicoduiit liUUiry niid in tiio itiliorviit uatiiro 
of tlio pcoplo ; )io was bciit upon penetrating to tlie very 
inner spirit nnd meaning at tiio Revolution, tho causea to 
whicli it owed both its existence and its speciitl features, 
and the enduring consequences it had left behind ; and 
he was sanguine in hia hopes that in a thorough compre- 
hension of these things might be discovered sonio guid- 
ing light, by means of whicli what waa good in that 
niiglity movement could be maintained and made pro- 
ductive, and what was evil modified and controlled. To 
this great work he resolved to devote tlioso dark years of 
France's aunala which condemned him, in common with 
all nobler'and purer politicians, to retirement ; and how^ 
then, can we agree that any contribution towards ita 
occomplishment which he had prepared ought to be 
suppressed merely out of deference to his credit as ft 
consummate writer ? We cannot believe that auch con- 
siderations would have decide<l him while on earth ; wtt 
are sure they will not influence bim now. 

However, it would be too much to hope that any otgo- 
ments of ours can no ' inL-^nce M. de Beaumont to re- 
consider hia decision on these points ; though oar regret 
is enhanced by the specimen he has given us to ahoir 
what the work would have been had Tocqueville lived to 
complete iL L'Andcn Rdgime el la RivcltUion is, in onr 
judgment, « far maturer and profounder work than the 
JXmocratit m Am/rique, deeper in its insight, graver in 
its tone, soberer, simfder, and chaster in its style ; and 
the two obaptcn now pablished, vhiob wovld h$m 
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fonned part of the second volmne of the IUooluti<m 
show an advance even on the first-named book in lucid- 
ly and in mastery of p[rasp. They are entitled respect- 
ively, ** Comment la B^publique ^tait prSte k troaver tin 
maltre,** and *' Ck>mment la nation, en cessant d'etre r^ 
pablicaine,^tait rest^ nSvolutionnaire**; and they depict^ 
with a force and clearness which we never saw approached 
elsewhere, the profound lassitude, discouragement^ and 
disenchantment which made the eoHp iitai of the 18th 
of Brumaire so easy and so welcome. 

We wish our space would permit ns to give an analysis 
of these two admirable fragments, — i( indeed, anything 
so condensed is capable of analysis. But we can only 
find space for one paragraph, — the conclusion of the 
first chapter: — 

** Qnelqiie habitu^ que Ton doive £tre 4 la mobility incon- 
s^uenta des hommcs, il scmble permis de s*^tonner en vojant 
un si grand changement dans les dispositions morales d'nn 
penple : tant d'^isroe succMant i tant de d4vouement« tant 
d*iodiff<6rence 4 tant do passion, tant de penr 4 tant dli^ro- 
isme, un si grand m^pris pour ce qui arait ^t^ Tobjet de 
si violents d^ira, et qui avait coAt6 si chcr. II fant re- 
.sonoer 4 expliquer un changement aussi complet et aussi 
prompt par Ics lots habituclles du monde moral Le naturel 
de sotre nation est si partieulier qpe T^tude irfn^rale de 
lliumanit^ ne lufVit pos pour le oomprendre ; elle surprend 
sans oesse oeux m6roe qui se sont appliqu^ 4 IVtudier 4 part : 
nation mieux dou^ qu*aucune autre pour comprendre sans 
peine les choaes extnundinaires et s*y porter; capable de 
toutes oelles qui n*exigent qu'un aeul enbrt, quelque grand 
qu'il pnisse Itre, mais hors d*^t de se tentr longtemps trds 
haut, parcequ*eUe m'a Jawwu que dm eentatum ei piini de 
prmeipei; et que see instincts valent toi\jonrs mieux que sa 
morale ; peuple oivilisA entre tons les peuplos eiviliite de la 
terre, et oependant, sous certains rapports, rest^ plus pris de 
r^tat sauvage qu'aucun d*entre eux ; car le proprs des san- 
vages est de se dteider par rimpression sondaine da moment, 
sans memoirs du pass^ et sans id^ de TaTenir.** 

The events of Tocqueville's life were neither many nor 
iwnarlrabla. Ha was the youngeak aoQ of an aaoiettt and 
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noble family of Normandy ; bis niollier wns the gmod- 
daiigliter of Maleaherbfis, and his fivtber, himself & lit«i^ 
try man of soiite pretensinus, woa at one time Trefect of 
Versikilles, and Peer of Fmnce. Alexia received but ao 
imperfect educaiion, embmccd tlie judicial cnner, aiid^ 
at ihc age of twcuty-two wos oppointwl Jtige-avdiUui^ 
or Assessor to the Court of Justice of Vorssiillcs, — a post 
which be held for fw a Pesij;ned in eon- 

Bcqnence of the disc mate Iriend, U. da 

Beaumont. Char^ f^vemmcnC to io- 

vesli^'nte the peniten tliA United St&tei, 

he sailed to America lu t this same friend 

■ in 1831 ; and on hin retio sonting his official 

Tepnrt to the autliorities, i lelf for soma y^axa 

to the prejiaration of his on tho Auicricaa 

Democracy. The fir«t pa lok, which at once 

made liim famous and placeu mm in the very fint mnk 
of political writers, appeared in 1835, and the second ia 
1S40. In 1S35 ho married an English lady, than whom 
no one in mind and character could have been mora 
worthy to be his companion throtigli life ; and in 1841 
he was elected to the AcoiUmu Frrtnfaisf. In 1839 lis 
was cliosen deputy for ValnjrnM, and remained a member 
of all the aucceasivo Chambera till tho amp d&at in 1851. 
He felt immense interest in all parliamentary etru^lcs, 
and look pnrt in them so far na bis beoltli permitted, but 
fuuod himself obli<;ed always to net with the liberal 
opposition. Ho felt painfully nnd indignantly that tho 
narrow electoral basis on wliicli tho Chaml>ers rested 
preclui'.ed tlio groat body of tlio nation not only from 
exercising any legitimate influence on political proceed- 
ings, but from feeling any vivid interest in them ; wbilo 
the trivial and unworthy party conllicts which made up 
the chief portion of the parliamentary nnnals of that tima 
taught tlie people to regard tliat arena as a mere stags 
fur the display of personal ambition. To Louis Philippe 
in the first place, and to Guizot and Tbiera in tho second, 
to tlie disgust created by tlie corruption of the ouo and 
the squabbles of the other, h« atthbut«d both th« Bev- 
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olution of 1848 and tbe discredit which overshadowed 
constitutional goveninient in France. In a letter to Mr. 
W. K Greg, dated 1853, he says : — 

** The electoral system of the Constitutional Monarchy had 
one enormous Tice, which, in my judgment, was the principal 
cause of the full of that monarchy ; it rested on too small a 
body of electors (there were about 240,000). The result was, 
that the electoral body soon became nothing but a small 
honrgtoU oligarchy preoccupied with its special interests, and 
separated from the people, whom it neither considered nor 
was considered by. The people, therefore, ceased to have the 
slightest sympathy with its proceedings ; while the ancient 
upper classes, whom it jealously kept out of the sdroinistra- 
tion, despised it, and impatiently endured its Exclusive su- 
premacy. Nearly the whole nation was thus led to regard 
tbe representative system as a mere political oontriTanco 
for giving predominance to certain individual interests, and 
placing power in the hands of a small number of families, -— 
an opinion far from correct even then, but faTcring; more 
than any other cause, the advent of a new goTemmcnt*' 

• 

M. de Tocqueville did not speak often in the Chamber, 
for his voice was feeble, and the form in which he in- 
stinctively clothed his sentiments was philosophic rather 
than rhetorical, and was too terse and polished to be as 
effective as the matter of them deserved ; but whenever 
he did appear in the tribune, ho always excited interest; 
and one of his speeches, delivered just three weeks be- 
fore the catastrophe of February, 1848, created an ex- 
traordinary sensation. He warned his audience, with all 
the earnestness of prophetic insight, tliat they were on 
the eve of a most formidable revolution ; that^ notwith- 
standing the abeence of imcute$ and street disturbances, 
a profound perturbation agitated men's minds to their 
inmost depths ; tliat the passions which would predomi- 
nate in the coming outbreak would be social ratlier than 
political, and would assail society itself more than par- 
ticular governments and laws ; and that the wont danger 
of the volcano on which they were sleeping consisted in 
the eonUmfi felt by the lower olassee for tboae above 
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them, as unvo: Iiy and incapablo at once. Tlie Charaber 
proUaled against such conchisions ; hut in less than • 
month came the Iiepiib)ic,and in four months the friglit- 
fnl anil sanguinary stnigyle in l!ie streets of raria* 

When the revoiutioti which he had predicted with 
such ft tare saf^acity broke out, he prepared himself to do 
his duty to his country in that perplexing crisis with a 
courage and a clearness of vision still more unique and 
admirable. He saw " 1 liberty as well as 

government were in little faith in a re- 

public, and little sy, aort of men with 

whom republican in infallibly mix him 

up i and tie ha<l no sun at it would be pos- 

sible to steer Fmiice tUiu Is she had conjured 

up around her. But ho would not bo the 

part of a good citizen or b< i man to desert the 

telm because the sea was i ;he vessel damaged, 

or the crew dirty or disrepui. was convinced that 

the only chance for liberty ana order lay in making the 
Republic Kwi, if it were possible to do so ; and for this 
object, therefore, he Bacriticed many of his own tastes 
and submitted to the defeat of many of his predilections 
and opinions. He sat in both the Constittient and the 
■National Assemblies, and took an active part in framing 
the new and short-lived couatitutioiL His opinion was 
to the last, that, if they had had fair play, there was wis- 
dom and sober patriotism in those two Assemblies to 
have managed the political machine. In the letter from 
which we have already quoted he bears the following re- 

to M. d< Corcclla rrani hii eoautfj. 

antrj KiChoDt politiat ririteoMnt, 

jrml cDodition. We D»j pfrhiip» not be rlo»a 

npon ■ nTolution, but tsaureillf it ii Ihiu that tevolutioni are preiared. 
The tUtKi produrfil by Ciibiem' trial is immeDsr. The borriblg aOWir, 
too, arhicli has filM f t«t ininil fur the Wt uppIc (thi mankr of iha 
DuchcM uid the iiiidiU of the Duke At Choinul I'ruUn). i* of a ehano- 
tir to create an oDilelined terror and a profound nnraaineia. I confm 
it don *> with me. I never htaiU o( a mnia whieli haa ahorkeJ ma 
man fmn ita indicationi aa (o roao in general and the hamanilT of Mtr 
day. What diaturb«n« in the conaciencoa of men dora not ioch a ilfwi 
PToclaim I How it duma tha moial rain whicb mccwaJTi nnlutioaa 
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markable testimoDj to the working of universal •uffragey 
when perfecUj free and genuine : — 

** It must be admitted that the two general elections con- 
ducted under this system were the meet Inniest and unfet- 
tered that have been seen in Franco since 1 789. There was 
neither corruption nor intimidation of any kind. Intimida- 
tion was indeed attempted by the gorcmmcnt, and by differ- 
ent fActioos, but without success. The great number of the 
electors, and especially their collection in great masses in the 
electoral collegesi rendered the action of the government ab- 
solutely unfclt On the contrary, the system restored, iu 
roost provinces, to the clergy and the rich proprietora more 
political influence than they had possessed for sixty years, 
and they nowhere abused it This liecame apparent when 
the genuineness of the contested rctiuns came to bo dis- 
cussed in the Anscmbly. It was unanimously recognircd 
that the influenco of the clergy and the great land-ownere lind 
been considerable. But there wns scarcely a single complnint 
of the peaaants having l>ccn cither bullied or 1 ribed ; — the 
truth being, that, in a cor.ntry where wealth is ns niuih tits- 
tribuUd as in France, intimidation or corruption by indiwidyaU 
can never be pimhcd very far under any electoral system. 
The influence, therefore, which was exereised over the pensant 
by the rich proprietor was entirely a moral one. The peasant, 
himself a proprietor, and alarmed for his property by tho doe- 
trincs of the communists, applied for piidance to men who 
were more enlightened than himself, and had still larger pro- 
letary interests at stake. I cannot say that this would 
have always continued to be the case. I merely state the 
facts I witnessed ; and I affirm that the Conservative minor- 
ity which predominated, flret in the Constituent and then in 
the National Assembly, contained more rich and independent 
lauiled proprietors, more of what you in England term coMniry 
gemilfwun^ than any Chamber in which I have sat" 

In June, 1849, Tocqueville consented to accept the 
portfolio of Minister for Furei^ Aflaira. He retained it 
only five months, when his disapproval of a atep taken 
by the President on Uie 31st October compelled him to 
resign. But during his period of office occurred, we 
grieve to say, the expedition to Borne, and, we are glad 
to 8ay« the aupport given in ooiyonction with Great 
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Britnin to Turkey in her resistance to tlie infamous da- 
mands of Austria nnd Russia for the extradition oT the 
Hungarian refugees. From the time when Tocqiieville 
* lel^ the Ministry till the coup d'itat in December, 1S51, 
hs sat sad and disgusted in tlie Assemhly, wntcbitig its 
long agony, and waiting for tlie obviously prejiariMg and 
ineviuble stroke. He was one of the 200 deputies who 
were seized and sent to Vinccnnes. Hia pohtical lifcj 
ended with the death of liberty in France. He retii-ed 
to his beloved home, near Cherbourg, — liia ancestml 
Chitteau de Tocqucville, — and thenceforward till his de- 
cease occupied himself, as far aa health permitted, in col- 
lecting materials for the great work which, to the regret 
of all, lie was compelied to leave nnlinished. Profoundly 
discouraged nnd sorrowful he certainly was ; but he never 
altogether lost heart as to tho final redemption of liis 
country, and never for one hour ceased to ponder and to 
labor for it 

To the general world, however, Tocqueville is known, 
not as an active politician, but as the profound and mcd- 
iiative writer on political science; and as such ho 
ranks, as at least an equal, with tlie three great modem 
masters in his own department , Mnchiavelli, Montes- 
quieu, and Burke ; possessing at the same time certain 
marked characteristics which distinguish him from each 
in turn. Machiavelli was a subtle and sagacious states- 
man, and his writings abound in ingenious deductions 
and suggestions, but his purpose in The Prince was 
mainly practical, and the ground ranged over in the Di»~ 
torsi aopra THo Livio was comparatively narrow, Ue 
was admirable in liis faculty of latge generalization ond 
of i>enetrating insight ; but his materials were deplorably 
scanty, being coutined to one Roman history of very 
questionable accuracy, aud of very unquestionable in- 
completeness, and to what he had himself learned at Hist 
hand, or heard from otheis, of the political annals of the 
small Italian states. The trutli is, he drew far more 
from his own intuitive aagscily, sharpened as it Lad been 
\(j active paiiiupBtion in political aSain uid intimata 
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interoouTse with the ablest statesmen and generals of Ins 
age, than from any facts which the annals of other coun- 
tries laid before him; and in reading his chapters we 
are perpetually disturbed by the contrast between his * 
wide inductions and the apparently flimsy foundation on 
which they are made to rest^ Montesquieu, we con- 
fees, we have never been able to appreciate, — at least, 
not to anjrthing like the degree of admiration expressed 
for him by his countrymen. The fineac and acuteness 
of his mind render liis Esprit dc$ £<ris a most entertain- 
ing book ; but it is impossible not to feel that you are 
dealing with an intellect too ingenious to be quite sound, 
and too distinct and positive in solving tlie great prob- 
lems of society to have been fully conscious of their 
depth or difliculty ; and moreover, Uie reader soon finds 
that no reliance can be placed on the facts adduced by 
tlie author to illustrate or to prove his positions. Any 
statement which answers his purpose is taken for gos- 
pel, however contemptible the authority on which it 
rests; if a philosopher or historian does not give him 
what he wants, a missionary or a traveller will do as ' 
well; the statistics of lleaco are quoted to exemplify 
doctrines which the statistics of France or England 
might have refuted ; and any idle tale about Siam, Japan, 
or Timbuctoo whicli has reached his ears is easily pressed 
into the service if no solider materials are at hand. 
Both the Esprii da Lais and the Grandeur H JDeeadcnee 
are therefore rather clever disquisitions than works of 
real philosophical researoh. Burke was a mind of a 

• It it interesting to tee TooqaerilWa fttimate of bit mat v m^ ^ en - 
•or. He writeo to Kergolav : ••Tho llachiorcm of Um MiM^rjf t/ 
Flmrmei ii, to me, the Mine MachiaTdU wbo wtoto Tki Avmi. 1 con- 
not nnderUond the perneal of the fint work leorinc onT doobt at to tho 
object emi nironiug of the ereond. lleehioTeUi fii his Hiitory often 
pnifife greot eDtl noble aclione ; but vith him thia la obvionaly an aflair 
of the imagination. The fonndatioa of hit i<leaa it, that all actiona are 
moraUy indiflcrent in thrnNelTea, and mnU be jodged aecotding to tho 
akUl they ditphiy and the toeeeai they areoiv. For him the world It a 
great arena, from which Ood ia abeent, in which cooack n ce haa nolhiitf 
to do^ and where erenr one mnal manaae aa wcU aa ha can. Machlafilll 
ii Iha fiandftAhir of iL^^M. ' 1 Mad «7 M MR." 
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passionate sympathies with all 
or suffering and oppressed, wli, 
liini iDt«mperatc and occasion, 
throw over his works a fascinatii 
long to no other writer. Tlie n 
uiore we are compelled to rank hi 
knd most lovable of political philt 
To«iaevillq bad two or thret 
writer and thinker which diatinguit 
three predecesson. He was not a 
no one ever took greater pains to nu 
tions and to amass all the informatic 
a coDScientious judt;ment oa the <; 
treated ; he had all the clearness and 
vliich bebng to the French mind ; h 
patiently "chewin;; the cud" of hu i 
rials which was almost Qerman ; he 
animal ; * he revolved and meditated, 

* Hb nwdt or working U thni dcKiibei) 
' irUaBnaBe. " When 1 bate • Mttjcct to treti 
lo iMd knj book* Uut hivt ti««n writtm hj i 
tt dw 14rM «r other mm ttirtorU and •OecU n 
otbM huid, I Uk« incTcrflbla paina to find oal 
&• original docmnenta iir tba tpoch I am diw' 
la tkia Biaaner with vast labor -■- 
mm Mtilr hj rallowinx - 
toBaoniB h»— - 
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and reasoned ; while he was peculiarlj English in the 
eminently practical turn of his ideas, ns well as in his 
almost solemn earnestness of purpose and in the predom- 
inance and constant activity of the moral element within 
him. It is this last feature in his speculations, more even 
tlian their depth and astonishing sogacity, which lends 
them their greatest charm : you feel that you are dealing, 
with a man who not only believes every word he says, 
and experiences every sentiment to which he gives ex- 
pression, but to whom, in this crisis of the destiny of 
mankind, everything is grave and nearly everything is 
sad. Tocqueville had no taste for abstract reasoning; 
he abominated metaphysics; he found himself thrown 
into Uie arena of life, in a land, and at a time, where 
there was much to alarm and yet more to perplex and 
disgust both the patriot and the geneml philanthropist ; 
lie saw a tide settinj;; in over the whole western world 
which seemed irresistible in its stren<;th and perilous in 
its direction ; and he set to work with his whole soul to 
study its nature and its origin, in the hope, which ot 
length nearly ripened into a conviction, tliat what could 
not lie checked might be modified and guided, so as to 
become comparatively harmless and almost l«nc6cent 
ule believed that the democratic tendencies of the age 
throughout Europe, as well as in America, were omnipo- 
tent as against all antagonism, but Uiat they might be 
mastered, and ridden as it were, if we could at once ac- 
cept Uiem as inevitable, understand their meaning and 
their foibles, and foresee and piard against Uie dangers 
and excesses inherent in their essence. This was the 

idic^ire, as ho often colls it, of his great work on the 
American IkmoeraefJSXhiB engrossed and colored all his 
thoughts and directecfnis course while an active politi- 
cian ; this dictated his last literary eflbrt. LAneien lU^ 
gime, and haunted him to bis lateat boor. In 183C he 
writes to Kergolay:-— 

** Toot 06 que ta me dts sur la tendance centralisante, r^ 
l^teootairs, de la dteeoratie eoropteuM^ me aemUe parfiyt 
• • • • Lsi pioalis foe tm eipriflMi Vk aonl las pine mitilm de 




toa tcs mrr e» ; c« eont ccllcs qui irvjeniiciit, pour Ninai 

dire, toiu in et a chnque iDstant du jeur duis taoa 

e^it. r, a'il h peul, aux bommcs ce qu'il faut fairo 

poor fehaj 1ft tyranaie cl i I'nliaLiLnlieBcmeiit en devo- 

nuit iCmo ^ telle est, je penso, I'idce gtn^ndo dnns 1»- 

qiwll* peut . lumcr men liTre, et qui appiini!tm i. to>itea 

im pagca da que j'^cria eu cc luuoicnt. Travailier dana 

« «eiu^ o'aat «■ fBU tuie occunation aainfe, el pour la- 

qnello il nv &u. u;^ i ni aon tcmpe, ni aa 



To his friend I 
fbUy: — 

*■ I wished to ahow i 
milj was, and, bj a ri^ 
ft double ofleet on th« t 
fancied an ideal democ 
dRnm, 1 undertook to _ 
turo in false colore ; that i 



hia purpose more 

' t democratic pcnplo 

picture, to produco 
To thoeo «bo haw 

u mid eusilj renlii^ 

thf _ > dod dotlicd the pio- 

e dcinocmtio guvcnimcnt Khich 
the; desired, though it tony procure rent bencfita to the peo- 
ple who can bear it, has none of the elevated fcaturea with 
which their imoginntion would endow it ; and moreover, that 
such a government con only mainlAJn itaelf under certain con- 
ditions of faith, enlightenment, and private morality which 
we have not yet reached, nnd which we must labor to attftin 
before grasping their political rciu1t«. 

" To men for nhom the word ' democracy ' is the ^nonymo 
of overthrow, spoliation, anarchy, and mtirxler, I haro endeav- 
ored to prove that it wasposciblo for democracy togovoni ao- 
«ioty, and yet to respect property, to recogniio righta, to 
■pare liberty, to honor religion ; that if democrutio govem- 
mont 11 lusM fitted Llinn other fonna to duvelup aumo of Uio 
finoat f'tniiltion of tho hnmivn nnut, it hn« yet ita nnlilo nnd iu 
lovely fonlnroa ; and that perhnpa, after all, it may bo the 
will of God to diatributo a moderote degreo of happincsa to 
tho maw of men, and not to concontrato great felicity and 
grent perfection on a few. I have tried, moreover, to domon- 
■trate that, whatever might be their opinion upon theae 
points, tlie time for discuasing them waa post; that the 
worid marched onwards day* by day towards a condition of 
aoonl equality, and dragged them and eveiy one along with 
Hj that their only choice sow lay between evils henoefortb 
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ineritable ; ibftt the practical question of this dnj was not 
whAbcr joa would haye an aristocracj or a democracj, but 
whether jou would hnye a democratic society, without poetry 
and without grandeur, but with morality and order; or a 
democratic society disoivanized and deprayod, delivered orer 
to a furious frensy, or cue bent beneath a yoke hearier than 
any that have weighed upon mankind since the fall of the 
Bomau Empire. 

** I wanted to lessen the ardor of the first class of politi- 
eian% and, without discouraging them, to point out their only 
wise coarse. I sought to lessen the terrors of the second 
dass, and to curb their will to the idea of an inoTttable fu- 
ture, so that, one set having less eagerness, and the other set 
ofiering less resistance, society might march on peaceably to- 
wards the fiilfUment of iU destiny. VoM tidiMinhrt d$ 
feaipra^' (VoL I. p. 427.) 

It is obvious enough from this passage, as from many 
others, that Tocqueville's own opinions and predilections 
were anything rather than democratic. He writes to 
Kei^lay from the United States in 1831 :— 

" Nous allons nous-m^mcs, roon cher ami, vers une d^mo- 
cratie sans homes. Je no dis pas que co soit une bonne 
ohose ; ce quo je vois dans ce pays^t roe convaino au con- 
tnire que la France s'en anrangera mal ; ronis nous y allons 
pouss^ par une force irresistible. .... Dans les premiers 
temps de la r^publique, les hommes d*€tat, les membres des 
Chambres, ^taicnt beaucoup plus distingute qu'ils ne le sont 
aigoardliuL lis faisaient presque tons partie de cette elasse 
de propri^taircs dont la race s'eteint tons les jours. Mainte- 
nant le pays n'a plus la main si heureuss. Ses choiz tombent 
en g^n^ral sur ceux qui flattcnt ses passions et se mettent II 
sa port^ Get eifet de la democratic, joint II Textrtoie inst** 
bilit^ do toutes dioses, au deiaut alisolu d*csprit de suite et de 
durie qu*on remarque ici, me d^montre tons les joura davan- 
tags que it j ^uw ermew u mt le pltu raiiommd n*ni pas celin amquei 
tim$ ie» %nihrt99h prennetii part^ wutis edui ^ue dirifftni let 
€Uu$et ies plus kioMet H Us plus wnoraiss de la sodtUJ* 

The truth is, that Tocqneville had an essentially /Krft- 
eial mind ; he adhered to no special political party ; he 
had no poUtiosl passion but that of liber^ ; and be had 
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no poUtical idice nt all His birtli from an oristo- 

cnitic family, d in n dainocmtic age, made it, aa he , 
says in a lett« > Mr. Beeve, easy for liim to •^anl him- 
self against tt uareasonablo likes and dislikes of both 
classes : — 

"On Tout a* umcnt foira de moi im homnae de port!, et 
je nolesuiap On mo doniic dca pnEsiona. et je u'ai qiis 

dca opinioiM ; tn lutdt, jo ti'ui qu'nno pnssion, 1 amour do U 

liberty et da la I -■'' ' ' — "" — 't lea formes gouvemo- • 

mcntftlMMMi" oyetin plus ou moins 

FfkHWiU da ■ l^timo pauioD do 

hommo." 
Alexis de Tom .q known over tlio 

vorld as one of col tliiukcra of this 

or any ag«: U L vmdentx thnt those 

\rho itad not tbf im personally could 

learn how unit] le was iii his inner 

nature, and in au nit .i.. rate life. Tiiis cor- 

respondence is extmonliiinniy ricii and iut«restin[^; for 
to Tocqueville not only was constant intercourse witli his 
friends, and a real interchange of sentiments and ideas, 
an absolute necessity, but it was a positive pleasure to 
him to develop his views and the workings of liis mind 
in writing when he could not do it in conversation. -He 
wrote, too, moreover, with the greatest openness as well 
as with singular clearness and care ; and he wrote oa 
those subjects which most especially for the moment oc- 
cupied his thoughts ; so that in reading his letter* we not 
only learn to know- the man, but are admitted at once to 
a treasure-house of political sagacity and pr^nant sug- 
gestions almost as rich as his published works. We see 
nis opinions in the process of formation ; we see the 
infinite pains he took to collect and to consider dispas- 
siooately all that could throw light upon them ; we see 
them slightly modified, indeed, by time, but on the whole 
growing firmer, clearer, and more constant, as hie experi- 
ence wcame wider and his meditations deeper. But, 
above all, we aee into the innermost recesses of uis chano- 
ter ; we leam the rdative nine at which be appraised all 
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earthly blessings ; we learn the estimate which he formed 
^ of life, its enjoyments, its obligations, and its meaning, 
* the purposes to which he determined to consecrate it^ tlie 
objects for which he was willing to resign it Domestic 
felicity, the serene delight and strength of married life, he 
considered beyond all price ; he sougbt for it with single- 
ness of aim, and he secured it in rare perfection. " Plus 
je roule dans ce monde, et plus je suis amen^ it penser 
qu'il n'y a que le bonheur domestique qui signifie quel<}ue 
chose," he wrote in 1831. Four years later he married 
an English lady to whom he had' been long attached. 
The lady had neither rank nor fortune, and many of 
Tooqueville*s friends, therefore, objected to the connection 
as undesirable. Nevertheless, as M. de Beaumont ob- 
serves, he never hesitated for a moment Where was the 
use' of being superior to ordinaiy men in intellect^ if he 
was to sink to tneir level in his sentiments and cliaracter, 
and to marry for money and promotion, instead of making 
it his wisdom and his pride to consult only his reason 
and his heart ? In acting as he did, too, he not only 
followed his nobler instincts, but he was profoundly con- 
vinced of the surpassing moral influence which must be 
exercised on the entire existence of a man by the charac- 
ter of the woman he has selected as the companion of his 
course. He always counted his marriage as the wisest 
action of his whole life. Scarcely a year passes that we 
do not find in one or other of his letters some sentence 
like the following : — 

**Lk petite gene que sous ee rapport [want of wealth] 
I'^prouTe no m'emp^he pas de bfoir Diou tous Ics jours et 
de tout mou ooour d*aToir pu aoquMr it oe prix la femme 
admifmble arec laquelle jevis. Assiiriment je ne puis pas 
dire que la ProYidenoe m*ait maltimit^ dans ee moode ; mais 
de tous see bienfaits, oelnt que cheque jour me montre plus 
gimndy o'est d*avoir plao^ Marie sur men chemin. J^abandmi- 
nerais tous eee autres dons pour eo ns erf e r odut-IL Adieu, 
moQ boo ami ; moo oour s*adoacat ei s'oovre toigo«irs loreque 
je sois sur oe ehapitre.'^ 
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:l threo or four intimate friends, besides 

lom it was a constant pleasure to liiiu 

id unreserved intercourse. Friendaliip 

t ao much an addition to the otiier en- 

ibellislimeiils of life as a lirst necessity 

more tluiii onco that lie is at n loss to 

:naii can live without some sister-soul 

I )Kiur all his owa. He threw into this 

tenderness, delicacy, and warmth which 

1 for it a veiy high , 

■golay, lie writes:— 

si qu'il n'y « rien d« 

J'y voia une iourt« 

lor^quoB, do belles 

laade k part, un pcu 

lOn point comme ua 

uDi gui qui B'nrrdto un 

KB jet«r plui 

•uito dans la mfifoi 

His estimate of existence, its value, and its uses, was 
as lofty and generous as religion and philosophy could 
combine to make it. Among his scattered manuscripts is 
found this sentence, which, as his biographer observes, is 
in itself a regumi of his whole life : " La vie n'est pas no 
plaisir, ni une doulenr ; mais une affaire grave dont nous 
sommes clmrgds, et qu'il faut conduire et terminer L 
notre honneur." Again, he writes shortly before hia 
marriage ; — 

" I foel more end more as you do na to the joys of 0(»i- 
■ciouoe. I believe them to be at once the deepest and the must 
[ htreil 
. , «lmiblio 

a sif* who inntainiid thino ui thii coune, not by eaumrllin;; tUi or tlut 
aetion in pirticniar, but by ■uieiiing k fortifying icfluBDn oa their 
TiKwi or duty and unbition. Oftener liill ] han Mcn domeatie ia> 
flneUM eperatiuj to traoafonn a man naCiimtly gonenmi, ooble^ and nn- 
KlBili, iuto i eawanlly, Tol^r, and ambitioDi Mlf-iarker, who thought 
•f hii raantry*! atfain only to an how thev conid ba tonwd to hk eira 
prifata camrorC or adrancanent ; — and tlili tiniply by it£tj eonleet 
with aa honeat woiMn, a faithfnl wife, a d«TOlcd mother, Mt Ihm 
«haM mlad tha pwd aetioa of pabUa Arfy wm mtinlj efaeMt.'* 
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real There is onlj one great object in this world that de- 

Menres our efforts ; that is, the good of humanity As 

I advance in life, I see it more and more from that point of 
view which I used to fancj belonged to early jouth, viz., as a 
thing of Tciy mediocre worth, valuable only as far as one can 
employ it in doing one's duty, in serving men, and in taking 
one's fit place among them. How cold, small, and sad life 
would become if, by the side of this every-day world,. so full 
of cowardice and selfishness, the human mind could not build 
for itself another, in which generosity, courage, virtue, in a 
word, may breathe at ease 1 . . . . Ah I " (he concludes) " que 
je vottdrais que la Providence me prtentit une occasion d*em- 
ployer II faire de bonnes et graudes choscs, quelques pdrils 
qu'elle y attachit, ce feu int^rieur que je sens au dedans de 
moi, et qui ne sait oik trouver qui ralimente." 

A quarter of a century later, about two years before 
his death, ho writes to a friend who bad dissuaded him 
from spending too much of his time in the solitude of a 
country life : — 

'* You know that my most settled principle is, that there is 
DO period of a roan's life at which ho is entitled to red; and 
that effort out of one's self, and still more above one's self, is 
as necessary in age as in youth, — nay, even more necessary. 
Ifau in this world is like a traveller who is always walking 
towards a colder region, and who is therefore obliged to be 
more active as he goes farther north. The great malady of 
the soul is told. And in order to counteract and combat this 
formidable illness, he must keep up the activity of his mind 
not only by work, but by contact with his fellow-men and 
with the world. Retirement from the great conflicts of the 
world is desirable no doubt for those whose strength is on the 
decline;' but absolute retirement, away from the stir of life, is 
not desirable for any man, nor at any age.** 

It is always extremely interesting to know the estimate 
formed of mankind in general by thoae who have studied 
them proformdly os well as acted with them in the most 
trying relations of life. Tocqueville's opinion of his 
fellow-raen was indulgent, but not high. When a young 
man, he tried to love them, he sajrs, but without mncn 
mooen. *I like w^a n kimd; bat I constantij meet mmU- 
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vidunla wlio repel nnd disfrnst me by l!io meanness of their 
nature. It ia my daily elTuri to ^uard against a universal 
contempt for my fellow-men. I can only succeed by a 
minute and severe analysis of myself j tlie result of which 
is, tlint I am inclined, as a rule, rather to condcms men's 
inUiUisenco than their heaits." In 1840, when immeraed 
in public life, lie says to StoDbla, " It is a sad side of hu- 
manity that politics uncovers. We may say, without 
making any exception, that nothing there is either 
tliorouglily pure or thoroughly disinterested ; nothing 
really generous, nothing hearty or spontaneous. There 
is no youth, even among the youngest ; and something 
cold, selfish, and premeditated may be detected even in 
the most apparently pnssionato proceedings." And, as 
the sumninry result of his experience, he speaks thus to 
a fiomewlkat misauthropic friend: — 

"You make out humanitj' wor&a than it is. I hara seen 
many countries, studied many mou, mltiglcd in many publio 
tninanctiona; and tho result of my obsorvntion ia not what 
yoii suppose. Men in goncml nro neitlicr very good nor very 
bad ; iliey are 8im]>ly mrd'tncrt. I fiavo never closely enamined 
even tbo best witliont dlHcovcriug faults and fmilties invis- 
ible at first. I have always in the end found amoup; tb» 
worst cortnJQ elements and holding-point * of honesty, lliera 
nro tvo men in every man : it is childish to see only one ; it is 
sad and unjust to loolc onlyat the other, .... Man, with all 
his vices, his weaknesses, and his virtues, this strango miiturv ' 
of good and bod, of low nnd tody, of sincere nnd depraved, ii, 
oflor all, tho object most deserving of study, interest, pity, 
aOcctioii, and admiration to bo found upon this earth ; tad 
. since ws have no angels, we cannot attach ourselves to any- 
thing greater or worthier than our fellow-creatures." 

Our space is limited, and as we have been chiefly 
anxious to display tho character aud inner nature of 
Alexis de Tocqueville as revealed in these volumes, we 
have been obliged to pass over nearly all his judgments 
and reflections on the events of his <hiy both at home and 
abroad, though these are everywhere replete with interest 
and inatruotioo. If we had been able, we shonld have 
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wished to cite his views as to the change in the literary 
temper of his country ; as to the moral retrogression since 
the epoch of 1789 ; his vivid picture, in a letter to 
Madame Swetchine, of the transformation of the young 
conscript from the peasant into the soldier, and viee vena ; 
his profound remarks on the mischief which in France re- 
ligion has always suffered from the alliance between the 
Church and the Government ; and his sound and sagacious 
notions as to the peculiar perils and difficulties of our 
Indian empire. But fox all these we must refer our 
leaders to the volumes themselves, of which an English 
translation by a most competent hand is about to appear. 
We must^ however, be allowed to extract his remarks as 
to the "political selfishness of England," and the singular 
impressions on this head which prevail in every part of 
the world, and which so friendly and acute an observer 
as Tocaueville could not help avowing that he shared. 
He haa noticed what few others on the Continent seem 
yet to have perceived : -^ 

''The gradual change which has come over the English 
temperament, which is daily becoming more pacific, less irri- 
table, and less proud, than at any previous period of modem 
history. This I believe to be only the result of the grand rev- 
olution which has been at work there, slowly indeed, but as 
irresistibly ss everywhere else, — the predominance of the 
middle classes over the aristocracy, and of the industrial 
element over the agricultural and real-property one. Will 
this be a good, or an evil 1 Your grandchildren will discuss 
this question. A society calmer and duller, mure tranquil and 
less heroic^ — such no doubt will be the spectacle for oar soo- 



But in 1856.he writes to M. de Beaumont : — 

^ Mme. Orote nous envois quelquefois des joumaux 
oui font ma joie. lis ont nne esptoe de naivete ravissanta 
dans leor passion nataonale. JL leurs yeux, lea ennemis de 
TAngieterre sont tout* naturellement des coqutns, et ses amis 
de gruids hommea. La seiile MisUe de la mofrnjitA hoBain* 
qalle oooaaiMot est UL" 
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And to Mra. Grole heraelf be aaya : — 

" Aux yeiix dca Atiglnia, la cftuse dont 1o succ^ rat ntilo i 
I'Angleterre est toiijours In c&iisc dc la justice. i.'homme on 
le gouvcruement qui sert los int^rets de lAngletenw & taatea 
BOTtcs de qimliles, et celiii qui Ik nuit, to»tf s wirtea de dufnuls ; 
de snrte qu'it scrabknut que le eriltrtHm de I'honiiJte, du beau, 
•t du jiistfi doit itre cborvhd diuig ce qui favuriae ou cc qui 
blcsso I'iuliirL't an(;Iiii& .... En Krottce, on ■ fuit sourcot 
en politique dea chDae«u'>l" usBaiiBquorutiiii^ 

ucliat au public I'iiijut memo quelqucrois 

employe de gnuids coqui ttribuer Ia moindrtt 

Yertu. Je do suis pas biv da Tue merel cel« 

Tatit micux, m&is elle m i one ftoult^ pitti 

gniade <ie I'csprit." 

Finally, he calls the site Senior to the pain- 

ful fact that the Indian cri S tlwn onr sufler- 

ings in the Critnenn war, si tie Bympathy RQd 

liking for Enf;l:iinl can be louna Rinons foreign iialidiia. 
Our discomfiture in that fearful confliet, he observes, 
could have profited no one and no cause but that of bar- 
l>ari3ni ; yet it was generally wished for. No doubt, he 
Bays, this universal sentiment was partly attribut-ible to 
tnalice and envy, hut also in part to a less discreditable 
reason, — " to a conviction felt by all people in the world 
that England never. considers others except from the self- 
ish point of view of her own {n^ndeur ; that all sympa- 
thetic sentiment for what is not lursdf'a more abnent ia 
her than in any nation of modem times ; that she never 
notices what passes among foreigners, what they think, 
feel, suffer, or do, except in refercQce to the advantage 
. that England may drair therefrom, — occupied in reality 
only with herself, even when she seems most occupied 
with them. There is certainly some exaggeration ia 
this notion, but I cannot Bay there is not much truth 
in it." 

It is well, no doubt, that we should ho aware what 
harsh things are thought of us, and especially that we 
■hould hear them from a man so candid and so fair, and 
Qsuall/ BO well inclioed to idmire and lore EngUnd, u 
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Tocqneville assuredly was ; ^ for it is a proof that, how« 
ever imjost the accusation, we must have given some 
grounds for it by our language and our manners, if not by 
our actions. But as to the chai^ge itself, we must avow 
our conscientious conviction that it is monstrously over- 
drawn, if not utterly unfounded, and as coming from a 
Frenchman absolutely astounding. We may readilv ad-r 
mit that England has often done unjust actions, and has 
shown curious ingenuity in blinding herself to their in- 
justice ; we may even allow that, like other nations, she 
u disposed to judge her friends and servants more lenient- 
ly than her foes, — to 

'« IVi to their fanlU * little Mind; 
fie to their rirtoet Tery kind " ; — 

we may confess, with shame, that the language of our 
statesmen, especially of late, when they have had occasion 
to explain or justify the measures of their foreign policy, 
has often been calculated to give an air of truth to this 
accusation of unsocial selfishness ; and that, if we could 
consent to be judged by the coarse and ferocious manifes- 
toes of Mr. Bridit^ we should not have a word to urge in 
our defence. But that England in these respects has 
been worse than other nations, that she has not, more 
particularly during the last half-century, been much better 
than other nations, tliat she has not of late vears been the 
one Power which has habitually proclaimed the principles 
and held the language of generous svmpathy and unself- 
ish public moralitv, — we must emphatically and deliber- 
ately deny. She has hailed tlio progress of civilization 
and prosperity every where ; she has expressed the wannest 
appreciation of the efforts and aspimtions of liberty 
wherever they have broken forth ; she has been the first 
to denoimce the acts of injustice and oppression occasion- 
ally exercised by her own agents ana proconsuls ; and 

* Hie afdniiimtioii of oar eooatry wte cenMot mmI tiaoerp. On his 
Rtani fVom Ea^nd in 1S57, he wrote to II. de Ooreelle : " Ccstlephis 
mad tpectode qa'il 7 tit doae le BMade. qaoiqao toat a*y toit pee graad. 
U •> reaeoatre enrtoat dee cheeti eatMraawl Jmomums diao k iwle 
dellUiiifooldaalk 
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[iposcd and protested against the firosp- 

; iniquities of France, the cynical iin- 

lishness of whose public conduct lias 

inbsams on every pago of recent history. 

further than Italy to bo nlilo to form a 

ment of the rol,itive capacity for disin- 

y displayed by tlie two nations. ]te- 

without the faintest vestige of a just 

rmy to crush the republican liberties of 

'le had turbulently 

iret government of 

acted OS its abirri 

owedly to prevent 

ence in Italy by 

jjrieve to ^Tite it, 

ushingcriino while 

for Foreign Affairs. 

thanks to Imperinl 

as formed a united 



eho hai stet 
in<; and intti^ 
morality and 
Iwen written ii 
Wo need look i 
comparative ju 
terosted symp; 
publican Frar 
pretext, sent f 
Rome, within 
seized her ow 
Europe on its 
ever since ; sh 
Austria from ] 
forestalling her j..-, 
she committed this o^ 
Alexis de TocquevilK 
Italy has now recovert 
rather than French assistant-^ , 

country under a constitutional monarch ; she bids fair to 
bo in time free, happy, and progressive. What does 
England say to the prospect? — she is wild with disinter- 
ested enthusiasm and delight. What does France my I 
Why, all French publicists or statesmen, with scarcely a 
single exception besides the Emperor, — liberal, Orleanist, 
Despotic, Legitimist, Republican, Catholic, Protestant.-^ 
are grinding their teeth with dialionorable envy and niorq 
dishonorable rage. " It vjon't shU France" is their unan- 
imous and shameful ciy, " to have a great and indepen- 
dent Italy beside her ; she may Ixtcomo our rival ; and 
what title has Italy to be free while we are whining ox 
fawning under despotism 1 " 

We must draw to a close. The great charm of tbesa 
volumes, as we have already said, lies in the complete 
and distinct picture they present of the real natnre and 
being of the man, witliout drapery and without disguise. 
Tfo man was evbr more worth seeing in this unreserved 
disolosure than Tocqaeville, and few men's character* 
could bear it bo welL Every besti revelatioD of hia 
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most intimate sentiments and thoughts onlj serves to 
make ns love him better and admire him more. He was 
not exactly a perfect character, and yet it was impossible 
to wish anything changed or anything away. You might 
inififfino snntnthing ninro nbNoltitrly fniiUlrufi, but ynu 
could not imagine anything more attractive or more noble. 
Perhaps his most unique and characteristic distinction 
was that, while perfectly simple, he was at the same time 
unfailingly high-minded. You felt at once that no sen- 
timent, mean, ungenerous, prejudiced, or shallow, eould 
gain entrance into his mind or find utterance through 
his lips. A profound moral earnestness pervaded every- 
thing he did, or thought, or wrote. He could not sepa- 
rate either public from private morality, or patriotic from 
personal aflection. With all tlmt delicate chivaliy of 
nonor which belonged to the purest of the old nMoBe^ he 
blended a far loftier code and a far sounder judgment as 
to the truly right and good than the old ncbUste ever 
dreamed of. He threw his whole soul into both his 

1>hilosophic investigations and his political career. He 
oved his country as he loved his friends ; its misfor- 
tunes grieved him like a domestic calamity ; its crimes 
and foUies weighed down his spirits like tlie sin and dis- 
honor of a brother or a son ; the clouds and dangers that 
hung over its future haunted him like a nightmare. 
Partly from this cause, and partly from a delicate organ- 
ization and frequent suffering, he was often sad, and at 
times melancholy almost to despair. His intellect was 
sensitive and restless in a remarkable degree for one so 
sober and moderate in all his views ; work, actual labor 
for some great aim, was absolutely necessaiy to his com- 
fort and tranauillity, while, alas, it was often too much 
for his strength. To him everything in life was serious ; 
he felt too keenly and he thought too deeply not to be 
habitually grave, though his elegant taste, cultivated in- 
telligenoe, and natural sense of humor prevented this 
gravity f^m ever becoming oppressive, except to the 
most frivolous and shallow mmdsL The graoe of his 
Banner and the ohana of his oonvenatioQ wen^ hgr vni- 
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, nnrivalled in tliU day ; while to the in- 
ly life the exquisite polish of Ids spirit, ' 
most atfectionate and caressing dieposi- 
nation that was stnuijirely irresistible. In 
r itll iii« mro rtiliiii'iiiunl iiml iitiaurily of 
IS a fund of cnlliusiasni which, gave re* 
ion to the whole ; and there were few 
ce which he deplored more than the cold 
malerialism wliich seemed to have ab- 
S58, he describes a 
; old Denedictine of 
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qiiantit«S do culoriqiia 
rw dii nombro dea bd' 
eat phii jeuue ; et ]& 
Den honimcs comma 
-.jBiostca bien ridicules 
Aui sngoa de dix-lmit ana. SuiTint cctto loi noiivcUe, mon 
conteoaire devalt £tre tout fou. Et il I'dtait en effet quond il 
pnrlnit des eapimncea de 69 et de la grande cattse ds la liberty 
Je lui ai demnnds a'il tronvait la France bien obangee sous 
le rapport moraL 'Ah I monsieur,' m'a-t-il r^pondu, 'je croia 
rcTcr quund je me rappello I'^tat dee eiprits dana ma jeuneeae^ 
la TJvncit^, la gincerit^ dca opinions, la reapevt de aoi-mlme et 
do I'upinion publlquo, le ddsint^raaaomont dana la passion 
publiqiia Ah 1 monsieur (sjoutnit-il en me serrant les maina 
aveo TefTuaion et I'emphaao dn iviii*" aiicle), oa await aiort 
um catut : on n'a pint que de$ intiriU. II y avait des lieaa 
entre Ie« bommea : il n'y en a plua. II eat bien triate, moa- 
aiour, de euirivro it sou pays.'" 

We are naturally desirous to Icnow the sentiments of a 
man at ouue so good, so wise, and so free, on religion, — 
that great matter on which wise and fi'ee and good men 
diifer so marvellously, if not so hopelessly. Neither the 
memoir nor the correspondence is very specific on this 
bead. This much, however, appears clearly, that the 
•ubject was one that occupied his iotenseat thought, 
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and that he held faith to be a possession of first neces- 
sity to individuals as to states. He often laments the 
indifference and infidelity of his countrymen, and their 
apparent inability to do as Enf^Iand had succeeded in 
doing, — to unite belief and liberty. Among memo- 
randa and reflections written early in life and found 
among his papers, is the following: ^'II n'y a pas de 
YiSrit^ abaolue," and a little further on, " Si j'ltais charg^ 
de classer les misires humaines,je le ferais dans cetto 
ordre : 1*. Les maladies ; T. La raort ; 3*. Le doute." 
Many rears afterwards, when he was about forty-five 

J ears old, he writes to M. de Corcelle : " Je ne aais d*ail- 
nm si les demiires circonstances dans laquelle je me 
snis tronv^, la gravity pins grande que I'Age donne it la 
pensiSe, la solitude dans laquelle je vis, on tonte autre 
canse que je ne sais pas, agissent sur mon ftme et y pro- 
doisent nn travail inU^rieur ; la vdritd est que je n ai ja- 
mais plus senti le besoin de la base dtemelle, da terrain 
solide sur lequel la vie doit £tre b&tie. Le donte m'a 
toujours paru le plus insupportable des manx de ce 
monde, et je Tai constamment jug6 pire que le raort" 

From this doubt, however, which he so deprecated, it 
was impossible for a spirit at once so searching and so 
honest as his ever quite to free itself; but it remained 
speculative merely, and though it might disturb his re- 
ligious creed, it never for one moment weakened his re- 
ligious sentiment: in all that is essential, etenial, and 
indisputable, no sincerer Christian ever lived and died. 
In this, as in other matters, Tocqueville grew more tran- 
quil with years, if not more ]iappy. Serenity, indeed, 
could never be the portion upon earth of a temperament 
so tremblingly sensitive as his ; and his later letters are 
filled with the most touching expressions of the growing 
sadness which gathered over him as he found himself be- 
coming more and more isolated in feeling and opinion, in 
aspirations and in aims, from most of those aroond him. 
What his contemporaries worshipped and followed had 
no dignity or charms for liim ; lie despised what they 
desired ; he cherished what they had neglected and for- 
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saken ; they led hunyin™ down a steep incline of 

which be saw ■., inevitable abysfl, but eould not induce 
them to listen to ^13 warnin;:^. The paat, containing so 
much that was beautiful and noble, was daily becoming 
more dead, more remote, and more forgotten ; and in the 
inimodiate future, so far as human eye could penetrate, 
no dawn of hope was to be discerned. Much as w« 
mourn for his untimely loss, deeply as we grieve over his 
empty place and hia unlinUhcd work, we can well be- 
lieve that he would hinui>.lf have discovered some conso- 
lation for all that he r- thought that he 
was " taken away fro lonie. " He died 
peaceably at Cannes, April. 1859 ; the 

iiurest, noblest, truest ^ a ever our privi- 

ege to know. Over nv ;ht the lofty lan- 

guage of Tacitus be more " Si quia pionun 

manibus locus ; si, ut sa et, non com oor<- 

poie extinguuntnr magna^ . ,cid& quiescas: — 

noaque, domum tuam, ab inf lerio et muliebri- 

bus lamentis, ad contemplauonem virtutum tuanim 
Toces, quas neque lugeh Deque plangi fas est; admira- 
tione te potius et, si natoia suppeditett emoktione deco- 
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A STATE or society so nmturo, so olaliorato, so higltly 
organized as onrs cannot fail to abound in painful 
and complicated problems. One after another these ex- 
cite attention. The philosopher seeks to solve them ; the 
philanthropist endeavors to relieve the sufiering, and the 
moralist to cure the evil, they involve or imply. There 
is enough, alas, in the various forms of wrong, of error, 'and 
of wretchedness which multiply around us, not only to 
make our hearts bleed, but to bewilder our understandings 
to disturb our conscience, to shame our indolence and ig- 
norance, and almost to stagger and to strain our faith ; 
and enough also to afford ample occupation to that vast 
amount of restless, prying, enei^etic, impatient benevo- 
lence, which is perhaps the most remarkable, as it is cer- 
tainly the most hopeful, feature of this age. It would 
seem as if, in this respect^ " our strength was equal to our 
day," and our resources to the work which lies before us: 
all that appears necessary is, that the dia^osis should be 
complete before the meidicine is administered, and that 
the physician should be sure of his prescription before 
the surgeon begins to operate. For ourselves, we can say 
that we never "despaired of the Bepublic**; we have 
never done the Creator the wrong of doubting (to use an 
expression we once heard from Dr. Chalmenn " that the 
world is so constituted that if we were morally r^t» we 
should be socially and physically happy ** ; we are pro- 
foundly convinced that, of all tlie evils which oppress 
civilization and all the dangers which menace it» none lie 
beyond the reach of human sagacity to analyze, or of hu- 
man neolve and compassion to avert and core. If we 
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only the promontory of a vast continent Woman is the 
suhject which for some time back our benevolence has 
been, disposed to take in hand, fitfully and piecemeaL 
\Ve have been grieved, startied, shock»J, perplexed, baf- 
fled i still, with our usual activity, we have been long at 
ivork, beating about the bush, flying at this symptom, 
attacking that fragment, relieving this distress, denounc- 
ing that abomination. First it was the factory girls ; 
then the distressed needlewomen ; tlien ngcd and decayed 
governesses ; latterly Magdalens, in esse or in futurtm. 
The cry of " Woman's Sights " reached us chieflv from 
America, and created only a faint echo here, ire havs 
occupied ourselves more with "Woman's Mission," and 
" Woman's Employment" ; and, as usual, have been both 
more practical and more superficial than our neighbors 
across the Channel and across the Atlantic : but the " con- 
dition of women," in one form or another, — their waatu, 
their woes, their difficnltiea, — have taken possession of 
onr thoughts, and seero likely to occupy as busily and 
painfully enough for sotne time to come. And well Uict- 
may ; for not mily do the miaclueCe, uumwlie^ and &ln- 
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ties in that condition unveil themselves more and more 
as we study the subject, but they are, we believe, every 
day actually on the increase. 

The problem, which is so generally though so dimly 
perceived, and which so many are spa8modi<»dly and am- 
bitiously bent on solving, when looked at with a certain 
degree of completeness, — with an endeavor, that is, to 
bring together all the scattered phenomena which are 
usually only seen separately and in detail, — appears to 
resolve itself into this : that tliere is an enormous and 
increasing number of single women in the nation, a num- 
ber quite disproportionate and quite abnormal ; a number 
which, positively and relatively, is indicative of an un- 
wholesome social state, and is both productive and prog- 
noetic of much wretchedness and wrong. There are 
hundreds of thousands of women — not to speak more 
laigely still — scattered through all ranks, but propor- 
tionally most numerous in the middle and upper classes, 
who liave to earn their own living, instead of spending 
and husbanding the earnings of men ; who, not having 
the natural duties and labors of wives and mothers, .have 
to carve out artificial and painfully sought occupations 
for themselves ; who, in place of completing, sweetening, 
and embellishing the existence of otliers, are compelled 
to lead an independent and incomplete existence of their 
own. In the manufacturing districts thousands of girls 
are working in mills and earning ample wages, instead 
of performing, or preparing and learning to perform, the 
functions and labors of domestic life In great cities, 
thousands, again, are toiling in the ill-paid meiier of 
sempstresses and needlewomen, wasting life and soul, 
gathering the scantiest subsistence, and surrounded by 
the most overpowering and insidious temptations. As 
we go a few steps higher in tlie social scale, we find two 
classes of simUar abnormal existences : women, more or 
less well educated, spending youth and middle life as 
governesses, living laboriously, yet perhaps not uncom- 
fortably, but laying by nothing, and retiring to a lonely 
and destitute old age; and old maids, with just enough 
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income to In wn, but HTctched and deterioratin", tlicir 
minds IMRO ;, snd tlieir hearta withering, becausa 
they have not ig to do, and none to love, cherish, and 
obey. A litt] urther upwards, how nmny do we daily 
see, hoT mar lave we all known, who are raised by 
fortune above necessity of caring for their own subsist- 
ence, but to * n employment is a necessity aa iiiiperi- 
ous 03 to the liner or the hnslfandman, because only 
employment i fill the drcarv void of an unshared ex- 
istence; bea" tary taken uf the 
veil, who pu ir Dccu|>ation, who 
pant for inl l pnnteth oTter tlie 
watcr-brooki ncstly than for hid 
treasures. \t y, this phase comea 
at some epoch ^ i numhera, alas, it 
never paaaea into ai ush to charity, and 
do partial good or nj mie find solace in 
literary intereata and though the fewest, 
are perhaps tlie most lonnnai^ ; some seek in the 
excessive development of the religious aifections a pale 
ideal substitute for the denied htiinan ones, — a sul«titute 
of which God forbid that we should speak slightingly, 
but which is seldon:! wholly satisfactory or wholly safe. 
Lastly, as we ascend into the highest ranks of all, we 
come upon crowds of the same unfulfilled destinies, — 
the same exulences manqti/es, — women who have gay 
society, but no sacred or sufficing home, whose dnnjy 
round of pleasure is yet sadder, less remunerative, and 
less satisfying than the dreaiy round of toil trodden by 
their humble sisters. The very being of all these vari- 
ous classes is a standing proof of, and protest against, 
that " something wrong," on which we have a few words 
to say, — that Insetting problem which, like the sphinx'*, 
society must solve or die. 

It is because we think there is a tendency in the pub- 
lic mind at this conjunctore to solve it in the wrong way, 
to call the malady by a wrong name, and to seek in a 
wron^ direction for the cure, that we take up our pea. 
In all our perplexities and disorders, — in social perplex- 
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ities and disorders more^ perhaps than in any others, — 
there is one golden role, if we will but apply it, which 
will suit great things as well as small, which is equally 
sound for all ages and all climes, — consult Nature; 
question her honestly and boldly, with no foregone deter- 
mination as to what answer she shall give, with no sneak- 
ing intention to listen only to a fragment of her oracle, 
or to put a forced construction on her words. Thus 
interrogated, be confident Uiat she wUl give forth no 
mistaken or ambiguous reply.' Nature, as soon as M'e 
have learned to bve her and to trust her, and to under- 
stand her language, is always right, and most commonly 
speaks intelligibly ^ongh. In our difficulties, then, let 
us consult her ; in the remedies we apply let us study 
her, assist her operations, return to her patlis. Let us 
search out the original causes of social evils and errurn, 
so that we may not coiintcrajct them, but undo them and 
retrace Uiem. Tlie mischiefs wrought by one departure 
from the dictates and the laws of nature, do not endeavor 
to cure or compensate b^ another. Shun, as the most 
fatal of blunders, the notion that the first igaremtni can 
be rectified by a second. Above all, be very slow to 
accept any anomalies or sufferings as necessary or irreme- 
diable, and to treat them with the anodynes prescribcMl 
by hopelessness or incapacity. Palliatives and narcotics 
are for ineradicable and inevitable maladies: Nature 
knows few such in the physical, fewer still in the politi- 
cal or the social world. When we J^ave discovered wherei n 
we have erred and why we are diseas^ and have stepped 
back into the honest and the healthy way, and cut off 
the source of the disorder, -» when the feme et origo mali 
has been thus dried up, — then, and not till then, may 
we proceed to relieve the symptoms, and mitigate tlie 
pain, and countervail the mischiefs produced by the wide- 
spread and long-fostered disease, with a hearty and en- 
lightened zeal, — provided only we are sedulously watch- 
ful that the lenitives we administer shall not be of a 
character to interfere with the remedy we have discovered 
and pcescribad. 
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) Nature say in reference to the case 
Ividin" and proportioning the seicea. by 
t) lie def^pest, strongest, and most unnn- 
^aii of humanity at large in all times 
<le, by the sentiments which belong to - 
sophisticated organizations even in our * 
ivilization, marringe, tha union of one 
nan, is unmistakably indicated aa the ■ 
.ife. This is liic rule. We need not 
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paa & prouver la 
ui tliia : she not 
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ion. In all coun- 
atistics, there are 
MJS3 varying from 
ccidental or arti- 
isturb<?d, the sad- 
Fbij moderate excess 
points towards poIy;:amy or celibacy is a question which 
on these bare facta alone might be open to conlroversy. 
In eillier case, the limit of the divergence permissible' 
from the general law is definitely fixed. In arguing be-. 
fore an English audience we need not discuss the fonner 
supposition; here, at least, we shall not be accused -of 
going one step beyond the boundaries of safe and modest 
inference, when we assume that the numencol fact we 
have montioncd points out the precise percentage of wtv 
men whom Nature designed for single life, and that 
wherever this percentage is materially exceeded, the die- 
tates of Nature have been nuglectod, silenced, or set at 
naught. 

No doubt there are exceptional organizations in both 
sexes; and these exceptions are likely to become more 
numerous in proportion as civilization grows more com- 
plex and artificial There are men wlio, from defective 
instincts, or from abnormal cerebral development, or from 
engrossing devotion to some jealous and exclusive pur- 
suit, pass tluroagh Ufe alike tindistnrbed by tha pa^ion 
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and unaoftened by the sentiment of lova To a few, cel- 
ibacj is a necessity ; to a few, probably, a natural and 
easy state ; to yet fewer, a high vocation. There are wo- 
men, though we believe they are more rare than any other 
natural anomalies, who seem utterly devoid of the fbrt 
ffminin, to whom Nature never speaks at all, or at least 
speaks not in her tenderest tones. There are others too 
passionately fond of a wild independence to be passion- 
ately fond of any mate ; and to such single life may 
spare the endurance and the infliction of much misery. 
There are some who seem made for charitable uses ; 
whose heart overflows with all benevolent emotions, but 
the character of whose afiection is rather difiusive than 

>/ concentrated, — ideal old maids, — old maids ab ovo. 

^ There are women again — and these are sometimes, 
though but seldom, of a very high order — in whom the 
spiritual so predominates over the other elements of their 
- being, that human ties and feelings seem j)ale and poor 
by the side of the divine ; and to such marri^ would 
appear a profanation, and would assuredlv be a mistaka 
But of those who fancy that this is their vocation, the 
vast majority commit a fearful and a fatal error, and 
awake at last to find it so ; and to those who are really 
thus called, the voice, we suspect, comes oftener from a 
narrow intelligence or a defective oiganization than from 
the loftier aspirings of the souL I^tly, there are wo- 
men who are really almost epicene ; whose brains are so 
analogous to those of men, that they run nearly in the 
same channels, are capable nearly of the same toil, 
and reach nearly to the same heights; women not 
merely of genius (for genius is often purely and in- 
tensely feminine), but of hard, sustained, eflcctive 
power; women who live in and by their intelligence 
alone, and who are obiects of admiration, but never 
of tenderness, to the other sex. Such are rightly and 
naturally single ; but they are abnormal and not perfect 
natures. 

Tlie above classes ^ and it is impossible to sav how 
few individuals they honestly comprise when ail are. 
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lating or prolonged ware, or other artificial causes, the 
excess of females would appear to be about two per 
cent** 

In Orcnt Britain, to which we shall in future confine 
our attention, the actual excess is abovo ihrcc ]>cr cent, ' 
tlicro l»eing 103.3 foninlcs actually living for every 100 
males, a proportion, however, which lias unquestionably 
been enhanced by emigration. But as in the earlier yean 
of life the proportion is in the other direction, the excess 
of graim women over ffrawn men is much more than tliree 
per cent Between the ages of twenty and sixty years 
it is about five and a half per cent» and after tliat still 
larger: so that after twenty yeare of ago we may state 
broadly that about 106 women are to be found for every 
100 men. Now, if we are correct in assuming (as we 
believe we aro) that in a thoroughly natural, sound, and 
satisfactory state of society, all women, as a rule, above 
twenty yeare of age — except (he redundant tix per cent 
/or urhom equivaUni men do not exist A«r«— -would be 
maTTied,f then the number (over six per cent) who are 
single may be taken as the measure of our departure from 
that healthy and prosperous condition. The proportion 
of women above twenty yeare of age, then, who mud 
and ovght to be single being tix per cent, the actual pro- 
portion who are single is thirty per cenL According to 
the Begistrar-Gencnraly ''Out of every 100 females of * 

* TIm foUmring table is ffh«i in the Supplcnilnt t« the Repoft of 
the SutUtical Congreai whica met in Paris, and may be reganled m 
anprozimatcly correct for &▼• out of the seven eases : 

England (1S51) • • 10S.20 ftmako to 100 malea. 

France „ • • • 101.08 „ „ 

Turker (1844) • • • 101.68 .. ., 

Anstria (1840) . • • 102.00 » „ 

Pmssia (1849) • • . 100.07 „ „ 

Rossia (1856) . • . 101.60 „ „ 

United States (1850) . • 05.08 .„ „ 

f This is apparently a perfectly legitimate asmmptioii ; since the 
BnmbfT of women vho will marry before their twentieth ynir mar be 
aet off aninst tboss who Tolnntarily defer their marriage altogether. 
Even in England, the conntry far nmUenm of late niarriiigc% two and 
a half per cent of the ftrndeo 
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gc and upwards, fifty-seven are wives, 
vs, and thirty are spiDstcrs." " 
oortioM to actual numbers, and thus 
inra clonrly iKifxro our ruiulura' iiiiii<lii. 
tlicr statement, of the Roj;istrar-Genoml 
nglmul aiul li'ates, in 1851. I>18,000 
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atber less thiLu 3,000,000. According 
■ ■ have been 150,000 
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million, — a figure large enough in all 

We have now to consider to what causes this startling 
anomaly is to be traced, and by what means it may hi 
cured ; for as we premised at the outset, we must search 
for remedies before we can safely begin to think of ap- 
plying anodynes. The chief causes we shall find to be 
three in number: the first we shall notice is EMIGRATION. 

I. In the last forty-five years, upwards of 5,000,000 
persona have definitively left our shores to find new 
homes either in our various colonies or in the United 
States. Of this number wo know tliat the vast majority 
were men, though the proportions of the sexes has, we 
believe, been nowhere published. A conaiderablo amount 
of that excess of women, which we have recorded as pre- 
vailing in the mother country, is thus at once accounted 
for, and is shown to be artificial and not natural, appar- 
ent rather than reaL Nature makes no Tn^taVA^ ■ Sn- 
• FapuUtion Betnni, ISf ToL II. p. cUv. 
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tun hu no redniidaiicies ; and, aa we shall presently see, 
the excess liere is coDDtcrrtMlaaced hj a coirespoDding de- 
ficiency elsewhere. 

In the North AmericaD cobnies the proportioD ia aa 
foUovs : — 
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In 1840 (we still depend on the Kegistiar-General) the 
total excess of males over females in the United States 
ms 309,000 ; the excesa, ader the age of twentr, was 
198,000. Tliis disproportion has aaauredlr been faTgcly 
aggravated since, and ws shall be vithin the mark if we 
assume that at leaat 250,000 adolt women are needed in 
America to redresa the balance among the fne while 
popolatiotiof tfaatooimtiT'. PiedaSdeneyof ii»male li^ 
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doubt thai some practicable mode will be devised in 
which it ear, be pursued. 

The first difficulty is chiefly mechanical. It is not 
easy to convey a multitude of women across the Atlantic, 
or to the antipoites, by any ordinary means of transit To 
transport the half-million from where they are redundant 
to where they are wanted, at an average rate of fifty pas- 
sengers in each ship, would require 10,000 vessels, or at 
least 10,000 voyages. Still, as 350,000 emigrants Jiave 
left our shores in a single year before now, and as we do 
not need and do not wish to expatriate tlie whole num- 
ber at once, or with any great rapidity, the undertaking, 
though difficulty would seem to oe quite possible. But 
far the greater portion of the 350,000 emigrants were 
bound for the shorter voyage to America, and of the 
440,000 women who should emigrate, the lai^ger number 
are wanted for the longer voyage to Australia. Still it 
would be feasible enough to find passenger ships to take 
out 10,000, 20,000, or 40,000 every year, if they were 
men. But to contrive some plan of taking out such a 
number of women, especially on a three months' voyage, 
in comfort, in safety, and in honor, is a problem yet to be 
solved. We all may remember that the attempt was 
made by a Female Emigration Society, set on foot many 
vears ago by the latet excellent and benevolent liord Her- 
bert ; but tlie results were such as cflbctuall v prevented a 
repetition of the experiment, — at least in tiie same man- 
ner and on the same scale. To send only a few women 
in each ship, and with adequate protectors, in no degree 
met the requirements of the case ; and to send large num- 
bers, over whom no such guardianship could be exercised, 
and among whom were certain to be found some who 
would sat the example and smooth the way to evil, led 
to such deplorable disorders as diserediteid the whole 
scheme, and caused its prompt abandonment One ad- 
mirable and sagacioas lady, however, was not to be 
thus discouraged. Disoeming clearly what was wanted, 
and devoting her eneigies and pexacmal superintendence 
to the tasl^ Ut^ rwi3»i%^ fiK^ii^«> irtttWithtfl htmlf 
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in Sydney, mode arrangements for receivinj; young fa- 

nialo emigrants as llicy landed into a coinlbrtable and 
well-ordered homo, and forwarded tliem into the interior 
under tlie chai'go of rcapectalilo families, Irom whoso roof 
they Mere married as fast as they chose. Occasioiially 
elie' took them up the oomitry herself, under proper es- 
cort, and in cousiderahle numbers, aud located tUeiu 
wherever she found that their services were nwiuired, 
and their position wou, ing families and 

single women, she is ifoitably settled 

eleven thousand souls. uue to England 

and organized "The ] n Society,' the 

oliject of which was to et- women of good 

character and suitable cap< ^tli, under cite 

charge of married couples [>orized " family 

groups," — thus aCTording action and con- 

trol often so sorely needeu, voyage and on 

their arrival in the land of their aaoption. Tho scheme 
wns admirable, and its success has bceu very great;* the 
only drawback is, that the scale of the proceedings has 
been necessarily so limited that it is scarcely more thaa 
taking a drop out of an overflowing cistern to pour it on 
& thirsty desert. We want fifty Mrs. Chisholms, with 
^vemment aid and government protection to whatever 
extent and in whatever form might be retjuircd, and 
this part of tho problem would bo solved. Wo are by 
uo means blind to the practical impedimenta which immb 
meet any extensive sclieme of female emigration : all 
we wish to point out is, that if tho mind of Anstmlia and 
tiio mind of England were both adequately impressed 
with the necessity of solving tlie problem in the natural 
Way. — if the 250,000 unmatched men in the coloniea 
Were determined to have wives, aud a proportionate num- 
ber of unprotected women in the mother couutry were 
determined to have husbands, — means could and would 
be found of bringing tho supply and the demand to- 
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gcther. The subject has again been brought before the 
public by two ladies who are pursuing a most useful ci^- 
reer of judicious benevolence, for the service and to the 
credit of tlieir sex, — Miss Emily Faithful] and Miss 
Maria Rya They find plenty of women of all ranks 
willing and anxious to go out ; but as yet the funds are 
wanting and tlie oiganizatiou is in its infancy. 

The second difficulty is of a different character. There 
can be no doubt that three or four hundred thousand 
women wlio are condemned to celibacy, struggle, and 
privation here, mi^ht, if transferred to the colonies or the 
United States, find in exchange a life, not indeed of ease, 
but of usefulnesb, happiness, domestic affection, reason- 
able comfort, and ultimate prosperity. But the doss of 
women who are redundant here is not exactly the class 
wanted in the colonies, or specially adapted for colonial 
life. The women most largely wanted there would be 
found among the working classes, and in the lower ranks 
of the middle classes : the women who are mostly redun- 
dant, the ** involuntary celibates " in England, are chiefly 
to be found in the upper and educated sections of society. 
Among the agricultural and manufacturing population, 
who earn their daily bread by daily labor, comparatively 
few women remain long or permanently single. It is 
those immediately and those far above them — who have 
a position to maintain and appearances to keep up, who 
are too proud to sink, too sensitive to contrive, too* refined 
or too delicate to toil, or too spoiled to purehase love at 
the expense of luxury — that chiefly recruit the ranks of 
the old maids. The redundancy, in a word, is not in the 
( emigrating class. This is true, no doubt ; but we have 
two remarks to make in reference thereta The first is, 
that a removal of superfluous numbers, in whatever rank, 
cannot fail gradually and indirectlv to afford relief to the 
whole body corporate ; just as bleeding in the foot will 
relieve the head or the heart from distressing and perilous 
congestion. The second is, that we can see no reason, 
pride apart, why female emigration should not be pro- 
portionate from all ranks. Many gentlemen have gone 
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ind Australia, and many more to Canada, 

of honorable industry and eventual 

.low country to hollow and pretentious 

; why should not a relativo number of 

milar good sense and sound appreciatioa ' 

r of eartiily felicity ? The class of women, 

xhaps are mora extensively redundant in 

any other, are those immediately above tha 

k3 of "distressed 
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certainly smooth them in anotner; lor of all qualities 
which eilucation surely and universally confers, that of 

adapiahiliUj is the most reniarlvablo. 

II. In female emigration, then, must be sought the 
rectification of that disturbance in the normal proportions ' 
between men and women whicli the excess of male 
emigration has created. But when this remedy has been 
applied aa extensively as shall be found feasible, there 
will still remain a large "residual phenomenon" to be 
dealt with. AVe have seen that the extensive annual 
exodus from Great Britain, whioh has now grown almost 
into a national habit, has only raised the excess of adult 
women to about six per cent, whereas the proportion of 
adult women who are unmarried is thirty per cent The 
second cause for this vast amount of Bupcmormal celibacy 
is undoubtedly to be found in the growing and morbid 
LUXURY of the age. The number of women who remain 
unmarried, because marriage — such marriage, that is, as 
is vifithin their reach, or may be ofTerod them — would en- 
tail a sacri6ce of that " position " which they value more 
than the attiactions of domestio llfe^ is considerable io 
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the middle ranks, and is enormous in the higher ranks. 
This word ** position " we use as one which includes all 
the various forms and disguises which the motive in 

auestion puts on. Sometimes it is luxury proper which is 
lius inordinately valued, — dainty living, splendid dress- 
ing, lai^e houses, carriages ad libiium, gay society, and 
exoncmtion from all useful exertion. Sometimes it is tlie 
more sliado^^y sentiment which values these things, not 
for themselves, — for to many tliey are wearisome even to 
nausea, — but for their appearance. Hundreds of women 
would be really huppier in a simpler and less lazy life, 
and know it well ; but to accept that life would be, or 
would be deemed to be, a derogation from their social 
status ; a virtual ejection, to a greater or less degree, from 
that society, tliat mode of existence, which they do not 
enjoy, but cannot make up their minds to surrender. 
Ilundrcds again — probably thousands — forego the joys 
of married life, not l)ecausc they really cling to unrelished 
luxuries or empty show, but because they shrink from the 
loss of those actual comforts which refined taste or deli- 
cate organizations render almost indispensable, and which 
it is supposed (often most erroneously) that a small in- 
* come could not sufficiently procure. They would will- 
ingly give up carriages, ex])ensive dresses, and laborious 
pleasure, but they must have tolerably ample and ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, leisure for reading, occasional 
"outings," and intercourse with chosen friends. They 
don't wish to be idle, but they are not prepared to become 
drudges, — either mere nursemaids or mere housewives. 
To these must be added, as belonging in justice to the 
same category, those to whom men, who might otherwise 
love and choose them, abstain from offering marriage, under, 
the impression that the sentiments we have described are 
the sentiments they entertain. Very often this impres- 
sion is wholy erroneous ; very often Uiese women would 
thankfully surrender all those external advantages, to 
which they are supposed to be so wedded, for the sake of 
aharing a comparatively humble and unluxurious home 
with meii whom they regard and eiteeiD, But their own 
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Inn^ungc, their own conduct, or tbe habitual tone of the 
society to wliicli they beloug, Itas warranted and created 
the impression ; and tlierefore tlie fault as well as the 
penally la theirs. 

Quite as many men — probably fat more — sliare tliese 
Bcutiments, form the same estimates, and come to tlie 
same coiiclnsions. They are loatli to resign the easy in- 
dependence, tlie excejilioaal luxuries, the habitual in- 
dulgences of a bachelor's car — *-- ''-e fetters of a wife, 
the burden itnd responsibilif' en, and tlie decent 

monotony of the domestic .'hey dread family 

ties more than tliey yearn foi ys. Posdbly tliey 

do not core much about a ' emselves, but tliejT 

would not like their wife to t it They shrink 

from the additional exertion ditioual eelf-deniol 

which marria^ and il« issu demand; and the 

visions of delicate children, a. or languid mother, 

to wliom they could not give b<< uio comforts and al- 
leviations and ndvant.i^'es tliey would desire, mingle with 
the reflection of the club they must cease to frec{uent, the 
pay society in wliich tliey would no longer be sought, and 
the social rank which, in fancy at least, they must step I 

out of, to deter them from an irremediable proceeding. I 

Now, with respect to those women who really and de- j 

liberately prefer the unsatisfying pleasures of luxury and ; 

splendor to the possible sacrifices of married life, we have 
no compassion for them, and need not waste much thought 
in endeavoring to avert the penalty of their uu wholesome 
preference. Their hearts must be unusually cold, and .' 

their heads unusually astray. But numbers would moke • • 

wiser and a nobler choice, if they listened to tbe prompt- . { 

ings of their better nature, and if it were not for the i' 

double error, — tliat the luxuries and social occnpatiuns j, 

and appliances around them really confer much enjoy- i- 

ment,and might not he easily foregone, — and thata very ] 

great amount, perhaps all that is really indispeusable, <^ \ 

refinement and of comfort cannot be secured with oom- 1; 

poratively scanty means. Much nonaense has been ^' 

written, on both sidei^ about "love in a oottage," and \ 
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* managing on £ 300 a year," and ** keeping up appear- 
nces/' and the grave realities which those "appear- 
ances" often imply; and we have no intention of 
broaching any extravagances as to any of these thesea 
, We fully admit that a position which would trample upon 
real refinement can afford no happiness to those in whose 
natures refinement is an ingrained element We are 
only too well aware that defective health often renders 
tliat an absolute necessity to some which to hardier frames 
is a superfluity easily dispensed with. We ^uite agree 
that it is» for most persons, wise before entering on the 
married state to consider not only its obvious and prob- 
able, but many of its merely pambU, contingencies, and 
to sit down carefully and count the cost, and their own 
means, both in purse and in character, of meeting it We 
have not a wora to say — at least, we are not going to 
say a word — against tl)at facile, scented, and feather-bed 
existence, which a complicated and elaborate civilization 
renders so common and so tempting. Material enjoy- 
ment, where it is neither coarse nor vicious, is a very 
^ood tiling, which no sensible layman will waste breath 
in denouncing or depreciating. But wluit we wish to 
represent, and what we would entreat our countr]rmen 
and countrywomen to consider is this : . that a very 
large proportion of those luxuries, — wheUier the lusts 
of the flesh or the lusts of the eye, or the hollow gauds 
of pride, — which so foster thethistake of female celibacy 
in the educated classes, are neither necessary to the en- 
joyment of life, nor really contribute to it ; that tliose 
who have them are often much less happy than those 
who have them not ; they are factitious ; they are unre- 
munerative ; and in remaining single in ordef to retain 
them, both men and women are sacrificing a reality for 
that which is, and is constantly felt to be, as very a 
shadow and simulacrum as ever mocked the desert travel- 
ler thirsting for the substantial and refreshing waters of 
lifsL Let mlks live for pleasure if they will ; let them 
plaoa their happiness in earthen vessels^ and their ioy in 
empty pageant^ if to their vioioiis tndning or Uieir shai^ 
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the extent to which they push i 
The.Teason why substantial eU 
are so often forfeited by those 
means is, that deceptive appeanui 
Mnny an income is amply sufBc 
siniple taste and a keen sense 
books and letsiure for reading the 
spore the mistress of the bouse fr 
dnidge, a slattern, or an invalid, a 
scene enough for health of mind i 
quite inadequate to afford these t 
ttvle (U veil, — a butler or a footma 
dinner-parties, much visitinf^ or exc 
of the season to crowded and fashion 
' No one who has seen the better side 
or Italian family life, or who baa b 
intimacy of some of the well>r^da 
to be found among the more seniil 
refined of our middle classes, will h 
stand what we mean, or will besitat* 
laciy.* Hundreds of families de con 
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liigliest culture and the most essential comfort, as well 
as all the loveliest and happiest afTections, with means 
which, to those who submit to be the tame slaves and 
the ready echoes of the world's commands, would appear, 
and would be, scanty even for single life ; and they eflfect 
tliis by the simple art of grasping at essentials instead 
of accidents, and substanceij instead of shows. We have 
not the faintest hesitation in affirming that one half of 
those of lioth sexes who now imagine themselves doomed 
to celibacy, on pain of squalor or derogation, might marry 
with perfect safety if only their epicureanism (without 
being in any degree diminished) were ratianalixed enough 
to induce them to insist merely upon such appliances as 
in sober verity constituted or enhanced the felicity and 
the luxury of existence.* 

Connected with this part of the subject we must enu- 
merate one more fruitful source of female celibacy, — 
domfniie utrrirf, Tha nuiiilKir of wnnion nnrvantii In OriMit 

Britain, nearly all of whom are noressarily single, is as- 
tonishing. In 1851 it reached 905,105, and must now 
reach at least a million. Of these 905,165, 582,261 were 

thmftrftrwi. Some day we hope to be able to go to the bottom of tUt 
BMUter. 

* We may here notice, in peaeing, one not vnfreqnent eenee of female 
celibacy among the hombler daaeea, namely, ^ueaium. Many giria in 
fithrr hamble life are now lo well educated, and in the coiiree of that 
•dncation, and aa a oonaeqnenoe of the intemmree it lometimet inrolveo 
with thoee aboTe them, aci|nire lo atrong a taate for refinement of miad 
and coaiteer of manne ra, that the compaiatiTe ronghnem and coaneaeea 
of the men in their own rank of life, among whom they would natnrmlly 
look for hnabandi, brcome repabtTe to X&m ; while at the aame timo 
their own training and acqnirementa acareely qualify them to match o« 
fair terma with thoee abore them. Their |ioaitioa thoa becomes an 
ementially falae and perilooa one ; their rety superiority e?en is more of 
a danger than a safeguard ; they are attrsctire to, and attracted by, 
men whose notice is sure to bfing them mischief ; tnm smong them 
eome mauT of the most elegant of the ifk§ tmirtUmmta ; and to their 
accession is in a gmt degree to be attribatcd the marked improrement 
obserrable in the character and manneii of this clam of late yeanb 
We do not aee how this incidental eril ia to be amted; bnt UaezisteBes it 
Mnbitable, and should be noted. Aaythinc which raiam vomen abw* 
thoas whom aloae, nnlem in rmj nmf4ktm eaasa, they can czpeol !• 
marry, may be a good thing, bnt in tha ^nmmt ateto of tha t^fiUk 
w m ial^ it ii a imAj p i fBh am d ct. 
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twenty yeara of nge mid upwards, Thia is a social phe- 
nnmt^noii in nil civilized Ciiuiitriea, tliotigh probably no- 
wliere on eo great a scnle as with us ; it would api)ear to 
be II permanent and a necessary one ; and probably in its 
essence and within due limits is not to be found fault 
with o.' dopIorc<L That there arc some evils connected 
witli it is i II dif-JH table No donbt many of these girls 
are exposed to coiiaiderablo hardships. Mora probably 
are exposed tc Thousands of thetn 

live in ft degrci luxury, which thny 

would forfeit '' own rank and do- ' 

sceudcd to a Lheir own, and tlifl 

unwillingness hem cling to single 

servitude as >nd maternal carea 

and joys. T^ squire tliat percep- 

tion of, and t , and modes of life 

wliich arc on.j uu uc ii. lilies of the upper 

riiJiI(«, which ({rndnrilly ixvininn nimml. indisponsaliln to 
them, and whicli wo have just alluded to in a note ns 
coimliLuLirij,' one of lliu duii^tti's of Uiu buLUT educaU;il 
daughters of the poor. Lastly, all of them, or nearly 
all, from years spent in a state of dependence and of 
plenty, 'in which every'h'— j is supplied to them and 
■aminged for them wii, ."'it irouble or forethought of their 
own, lose or never acquire that managiTig faculty and 
those provident habits which would tit them to conduct 
a lionsehold of their own. If girls usually entered do- 
mestic service, as the Lowell factory girls in America 
«nter the cotton-mills, only for a few years, to acquire prac- 
tice and to lay up a dowry, it might only have the elfect 
of postponing their marriiifje to a prudent age; but as it 
prevails among us, it is inimical to marriage altogetlier. 

The apecuil remark, however, which we have to maka 
upon this matter, as bearing on our present subject, is 
thatyma^ servants do not constitute any part (or at least 
only a very small part) of the problem ict are tntUawring 
to solve. Tlioy arc in uo senso redundant ; we have not 
to cudgel our brains to find a niche or an occupation for 
them; they are fully and usefully employed; Uiey dis- 
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cbai):;e a most important and indispensable function in 
soci^ life; they do not follow an obligatorily independent^ 
and therefore for their sex an unnatural, career ; on the 
contrary, they are attached to others, and are connected 
with other existences which they embellish, facilitate, 
and serve In a word, they fulfil both essentials of wo- 
man's being ; they art iupparted hy, and they minister to^ 
men. We could not possibly do without them. Nature 
has not provided one too many. If society were in a 
perfectly healthy state, we should no doubt have to man- 
age with fewer female servants than at present; tiiey 
would earn higher wages ; they would meet with more 
imiform consideration ; and they would, as a rule, remain 
in service only for a few years, and not for life : but they 
must always be a numerous class, and scarcely any por- 
tion of their sex is more useful or more worthy. 

IIL We have now to treat of the third and last chief 
cause of the abnormal extent of female celibacy in our 
country, — a cause respecting which speech is difficult; 
but respecting which silence would oe undutiful and 
cowardly. We will be plain, because we wish both to be 
brief and to be true. So many women are single because 
BO many men are profligate. Probably, among all the 
aouroott of the social anomaly in question, Uiis, if fiiUy 

analyzod, would bo found to bo the most fortilo, and to 
lie the deepest The case lies in a nutshelL Few men 
-» incalculably few — are truly celibate by nature or by 
choica There are few who would not purchase love, or 
the indulgences which are its coarse equivalents, by the 
surrender or the curtailment of nearly all other luxuries 
and fancies, if they could obtain them on no cheaper terms. 
In a word, few — comparatively very few — would not 
marry as soon as they could maintain a wife in anything 
like decency or comfort, if only through marriage they 
could satisfy their cravings and gratify their passionsi If 
their sole choice lay between entire chastity, — a celi- 
bacy ss strict and absolute as that of women, — or obedi- 
to tbe natural dicta tos of tbe t f^T w^ and tbe heait 
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in the only legitimate mode, the decisiou of nine out of ten 
of tlioae who now remnin bachelors during the whole or a 
gre.it portion of their lives would, there can be no doubt, 
be in favor of marriage. If, therefore, every man among 
the middle and higher ranks were compelled to lead a 
life of stainless abstinence till he married, and unless he 
married, we may be perfectly sure that every woman i 



those ranks would l)av[> 
such rationally eligible 
single except those t 
a vocation, or those ' 
pers. or indulger* ■ 
preferable and 
matCera are n 
fecLly feaai 
Eelf-lndulge•>^ 
of female society e 
As long as this ii 
of the best v 



iffTs, Buch earnest and 
one would remain 
lictatcd celibacy as 
, independent teni- 
bem select it as a 
ir. Unhappily, as 
)f men find it per- 
'eedom, luxury, and 
with tbc pleoBurea 
they seek for there, 
3 so, 80 long; w« leac, a vast proportion 
a the educated ciass9S — women es- 
pecially who have no dowry beyond their goodness and 
their beauty — will be doomed to remain involuntarily 

How this sore evil is to be remedied ve cai^not under- 
take to say. But what wo have already aaid ^n an earlier 
jMii-t of tbia pnpor will suggest one or two palliatives and 
pnrtiid mitigntions, which, Uigolhur and in lime, — by ft 
cumulative and very gradual process, — may approach to 
something like a cure. Wlien female emigration haa 
done its work, and drained away the excess and the spe- 
cial obviowTuiaa of the redundance ; when women hare 
thus become far fewer tn proportion, men will have to 
bid higher for the possession of them, and will find it 7k^ 
necessary to make them wives instead of mistresses. 
Again : when worthless appearances, and weary gayetiea, 
and joyless luxuries, shall have lost something of their 
factitious fascination in women's eyes, in comparison 
Titb more solid and more enduring pleasures, they will 
be content with smaller worldly means in the men who 
■ak their bands, and, as they become leas ooatly articles 
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of furniture, they will find more numerous and mors 
eager purchasers. To speak broadly, as wives become 
less expensive and less exigeanUs, more men will learn to 
prefer them to mistresses. Ladies themselves are far 
from guiltless in this matter ; and though this truth has 
•been somewhat rudely told them lately, it is a truth, and 
it is one they would do well to lay to heart Society — 
that is, the society of great cities and of cultivated life 
and high life — hias for some years been growing at once 
more expensive and less remunerative, more difficult 
and more dull ; it exacts much and repays little ; its at- 
tractions are few, while its trouble and its gSne are great 
All this time, while ttie numde has been deteriorating, the 
demi-numde has been improving ; as the one has grown 
stupider and costlier, the other has grown more attractive, 
mora decorous, and more easy. The ladies there are now 
^ often as clever and amusing, usually more beautiful, and 
not unfrequently (in external demeanor at least) as mod- 
est, as tiieir rivals in more recognized society. Want- 
ing tlie one essential female virtue, they often seek to 
atone for its absence by accomplishments and amiabili- 
ties which irreproacliable respectability does not invaria- 
bly display. These may be unpalatable facts : it is sad 
that things should be so, but they are sa Now, as long 
as men are fond of female society, and yet hate to be 
bored, and shrink from profitless exertion and fatiguing 
ghu, and possess only a moderate coiftpetence, and above 
all things dread pecuniary embarrassment or niin, — so 
long will those whose principles are not strict and whose 
moral taste is not fastidious be prone to seek that society 
where they can have it on the easiest and cheapest terms. 
And the only way in which virtuous women and women 
of the world can meet and counteract this disposition is 
the very opposite to that they have seemed inclined to 
adoptof late. They must imitate that rival circle in its 
attractive and not in its repellent featurm, — in its 
charms, not in its drawbacks nor its blots ; in its ease 
and simplicity, not in its boldness or its license of look 
and speech ; in tba oomparatiTe economy of style which 
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covers so much of iU wastefulnesa, and in the direrful- 
ness and kindliness of demeanor 'which icdeena or ^Ids 
so many of its sins. 

Single life, to those to whom it comes natnraUy, is, 

' like ail natural slAt«s, a happy aiid a dignitied one.* 

Single life, to those on whoin it ia forced l>y individual 

errors or by vicious social prejudices or arTOiigeinent<, ia 

unnatural, and therefore •:-"-- unsound, unstable, 

ani the source of imroea>>i ::heduess and mis- 

chief Celibacy, with ch Xatura Ims pre- 

scribed, and thrc I interpreters has 

clearly proclaimed, _ w 1 not unlovely fea- 

ture in the asit"** "■ "o ncy, when it tran- 

scends these limi lUg but exceptional, 

is one of the sum :ing symptoina of 

something ;^vcly ^ TbereTora it ii 

that all those efforU, uu n„. c or eotupossionata 

benevolence is now so intent, to renuer single lite as easy, 
AS attractive, and as lucrative to women as unhappily . 
other influences to whicli wo have alluded have already 
made it to men, are efforts in a vrong direction, — spon- 
taneous and natural, no doubt, to the tender heart of ha- 
mnnity, which always seeks first to relievo sufl'ering, and 
only at a later dute begins to think of curing disorder,— 
but nut to be smiled upon or aided by wise prescriben 

• We sra wi aniLiouii W pn^lnje miiconcrption of oar *irw«. that, at 
tho risk dT nnctilinn, va n»r nj agiin disdncU; that, when rvmil* 
cetibjcy ii eitlier npcoHry. natutal. or ToliiuUrr. we would (Drroaud 
it with tttrj honor ind with erery canifart >na ■damnKDt. Maidea 
b-lici uv in hanJml* of inntucei both mora HMfal uiK mors Mtinubia 
■nd len •rlfith Uuui tha wiria inil motben who ars ntgrontd ia 
eoi^uf^ lod n»tcm«l intemU. In UioutjniU of inatnucee Uwy ars, 
o/ter a (inu, bhio liappj- In our dij. if a lady a pdweiBcd of a ttrj 
■DOilrnM eoDipFbriHx, and a wF|[->tor«I and wall-rFf^latEd mind, aha 
ffij hiTs JnQnitety leu ran anil inrinitrly more enjo)Tnent than if iho 
bail drawn any of tha nnmeraua blank* which l>eiL-t tlis lottciy of 
Uianii^ ItecMit diKlmum liave added alamjinjj conGruialion to lliii 
oin.'ia^ion, and %n proJacinj coDuilrnbie inltuouce od the fwlingi of 

'" -hat wo will) 10 lay down '- ■'■-■ "-■ '— — -" 

:w wmnrn, and that whe 
niitakc, ereu tboush it bo not a miaery. 
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for Mm iiiiiliifliiiii of nIuIoh. Wn i]im\im llio M))Hllo>y i|(no« 
niiiiui iif llio pliyNlniiiii will) iMliMiiiiHiitm iin iiiiiiil)'iiii in 
lilliiy |Milli iMiniMH linhi IimiiiI liilliihiMMili<Mi nr |iuii|(iml|iiM, 
iiiMi(iuii| of roMorhoK U* Mhi ili«ol(tlivo iiiniiHMn^H wIijkIi llin 
niMHo lif lliii iHiio MMiiilHliikiiliiy ilniiiiiiiik lliil. wn liiivu 
MMMolliliiM iMorii llmii imi|iIimii|i1.- svii Imvii iililioihihiui 
iiMtl iliHifiifft — for lliii mohliil roiM|iliiiKiMini of llin iiiiiink 
\ilin U Mvor hMiily willi liU H|iiNi|.i|n |iIIIh imhI IiIn iMiMtlioN 
to iKMMHly lliu Inillf^imlioii 111 y(<Ht(ihliiy, himI U\ ivndur 
NiHNihIo tlio gdrMiiiMtli/in;! of to-diiy; or wlio Uinkn liU 
M;{ftMiiilyiiiiilHkill to nivu liin ilUmilnhi |Hi|.|i«nlM rrnoi tlio 
jNMifil liod iMirriH^tivo oooMiH|iiftMrt«H wliiifli oiilimi liiul vu» 
lAiltril oil tli(*ir excoHHOM, and Ui ooaMn tlioni to rontinuo 
tlioso excesses with iiumoml and luiscliiovous iin]>unity. 
lu like luiiiiiicr our ]>liilAiitliroi>y — that of many of us 
at least — is sotting out on the wrong tack. To endeavor 
to make women indciiendcnt of men ; to muUijdy and 
facilitate their employments ; to enable them to earn a 
separate and ample subsistence by competing with the 
hardier sex in those careers and occupations hitherto set 
apart for tliat sex alone ; to induct tiiem generally fnto 
avocations, not only as interesting and beneficent, and 
therefore appropriate, but specially and definitely as lu- 
eraiive ; to surround single life for them with so smooth 
an entrance, and such a pleasant, ornamented, comforta- 
ble path, that marriage shall almost come to be regarded, 
not as their most honorable function and especial calling, 
but merely as one of many ^"ays open to them, compet- 
ing on equal terms with other ways for their oold and 
philosophic choice : — this would appear to be the aim 
and theory of many female reformers, and of one man of 
real pre-eminence, — wiae and far-sighted in most ques- 
tions, but here strangely and intrinsically at fault Few 
more radical or more fatal errors, we are satisfied, phi- 
lanthropy has ever made, though her course everywhere 
lies marked and strewn with wrecks, and failures, and as- 
toondinff theories, and incredible assumptions. Till the 
line we have pointed out has been definitely taken, and 
tba remedies we have enumerated have at least btgun to 
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]iii Nviiniiniiiimllv mill iii»'i'iti>ll«'illv ii|iii|li>i), mill llin nvll 

\X«\m h-ml Inn 1 'I.M 1 i.l lln n -n.<, Ullil 

Lllii wii'ial 111! ilUiiiKlilUloms .ii'hIi.K lliMi'oJV Imvii 

JliMi linnii liri)ii||)il, M'jiliiii iiiiiiiii|iimli|ii i>i>iii|iii'<it, nil Mil»li 
i'liiliivtiit 111 mil Hi<iiiiii.i|iiil M'lll I'l'iivii viiry i|iii<HMtiiiJiti)(i, 

iM 1.1V M mm. Tlw», II..W..VIM-, wl IL liii>« Uini) ntll/ 

ro<M.,|iii^ii| Muit limy IN V limllivuM, iiml mil. iiiin>N| lltitb 

llii'V iiio II iiiil, [lilt. Ill i'ii|i<li<r iiii.mllilii Mill iiiiilLlllllillliHI 

(if nil imliimltliv Mil"'"' *■' ■* - '■■■* '- -■'iiti' iiwity mill ru* 
llnvii llin iiilniM'lnH W itW NiHIUiiiimhI lunl 

,|i„„r,l,i,|_|„i>.1<.|'i ,1h miuii iiiul lul* 

' iiilLiiiil iliiiiwliiii' ivli|iiii[iiiii|Naliiiiii, 

tiuniiiicmtivo to Hcntiiity Tor wliioli 

they live, not for it lUo oxno^n of Bin« 

j^lu women, but oiilj .. r past cm)ra hnvo 

iiiailo sin;,'lo,aml fur th i oillicr for a timo 

only, or rroiii uxcoplioim i iiatiiru uiid voca- 

tinn, — oiircotirso will bocciiiiuvurjvik3ir,antl our work com- 
jiamtivcly very simple. On tlio details of tUis matter we 
Imvo but A few remarks to ninke. More experienced and 
more practical heiids and lianda tliJin oiira are busy at the 
task ; our only desire has been to see that the true inspiring 
and directinj; conception should be discerned and grasped. 
1. And, firstly, those wild schemers — principally to 
bo found on the other aide of the Atlantic, where a young 
community revels in every species of extravagant fauta- 
eioa — who would throw open tho professions to women, i 
and t«ach theni to become lawyers and physicians and / 
professors, know Jittle of life, and less of physiology. 
Tho brain and the frame of womao are formed witli ad- 
mirable suitability to their appropriate work, for which 
subtlety and sensitiveness, not strength and tenacity of 
fibre, are required. The cerebral orj^anization of the fe- 
male is far more delicate than that of man ; the continu- 
ity and severity of application' needed to acquire real 
maaUry in any profession, or over any science, are denied 
to women, and can never with impunity be attempted br 
them ; mind and healtjk would almoet iuvariably break 
down under the task. And wherever vaj exceptional 
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women are to be found who seem to be abnormally en- 
dowed in this respect, and whoee power and mental 
muscle are almost masculine, it may almost invariably, 
and we believe by a law of physiological necessity, be 
observed that they have purchased thia questionable pre- 
eminence by a forfeiture of some of the distinctive and 
most invaluable charms and capabilities of their sex. 

2. We are not at all disposed to echo the cry of those 
who object to women and girls engaging* in this dr that 
industrial career, on the ground that they thus reduce f 
the wages and usurp the employment of the other sex. ' 
Against female compositors, tailors, telegraph-workers, 
and factory-hands this objection has been especially 
' ui^ged. We apprehend that it is founded on an obvious 
. economical misconception. It is an objection to the 
( principle of competition in the abstract It is a bequest 
S0hf from the days — now happily passing^ away — of surplus 
population, inadequate employment, and Malthusian ter- 
rors. It is clearly a waste of strength, a superfluous ex- 
1 travagance, an economic blunder, to employ a powerful 
i and costly machine to do M-ork which can be as well 
h done by a feebler and a cheaper one. Women and girls 
are less costly operatives than men : what they can do 
with equal efHciency, it is tlierefore wasteful and foolish 
(economically considered) to set a man to da By emplov- 
ing the cheaper labor, the article' is supplied to the pub- 
lic at a smaller cost, and therefore the demand for the 
article is increased. If, indeed, there were only a certain 
fixed and unaugmentable quantity of work to be done» 
and too many hands to do it^ — 'so tliat some miut un- 
avoidably be idle, — then it mi^ki be wise to employ, 
men to do it, and let the women, ratlier than the men, 
sit with their hands before them. But it could be wise 
only in a moral, not in an economical, \'iew of the sub- 
ject Such a state of things, however, can never obtain 
u a healthy community, and rarely (if ever) m reality in 
any community at all Certainly it is not the case with 
ua. If women are employed as tailore or as printers, 
aen an thereby aei free for harder and mofe frodmoUm 




lahoT, which they can do, and whicli women cannot. If 
women are Mlectcd to manage electric tele;^)ilis, not 
only are men not vasUd over that work (wherein half 
their strength and capacily would be unused and in con- 
e«]uence unprofitable), hut tcle^rrams become cheaper, 
and more telegrams are sent, and the public is betlcr 
sen-ed. The employment of women and children in fac- 
tories, at labor whicli they can do not only as well, but 
actually better than grown men (since it requires watch- 
fulness and nicety of touch rather than strength or skill), 
enablod our luanufacturing industry to attain a develop- 
ment to which half the wealth and pn:p,;resa of the nation 
may be traced. If only men had been employed in cot- 
ton-mills, calicoes would have cost three times as much 
per yard as at present ; the population of En;;land would 
have been smaller by some millioiia ; our ships tuid com- 
merce would have been pro port ionully restricted; and 
distant countries would have been far more inndequatcly 
clothed than they actually ore. If tliere be any objection 
to the employment of women and children in manufac- 
turing or other analogous sorts of labor, it must be liosed 
exclusively upon social or munil considerations ; and 
even then it will be fo\md to l>e enormously over-esti- 
maUxl, to arise fmni a curahle abuse or excess, and to be 
a separable accident, and not a mischief essential to the 
eyateni. Tlie employment of married women in factory 
labor is imdoubCcdly an evil ; but it ia so Iwcause they 
continue it after they are mothers, when it does not pay, 
and because it disables them from making their hus- 
bands' homes comfortable, and from L-tying out their 
.eaniings with economy and skill. The employment of 
young girls in factory latjor, too, is attended with the 
serious drawback, that it usually leaven them utterly ig- 
norant and inexperienced in household maTiagernent ; but 
this is because they continue it too long, and give them- 
selves to it so eiclusively. Abtunit non totlil luunt. 

3. Tho condition of that section of luiinarried women 
who earn, or attempt to earn, their bread as governesses 
has atliacted, and assuredly deserves to Mlnct, an uo- 
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usual amount of public attention. Few conditions in 
our stage of civilization want amending and rectifying 
more. But here, as in so many other of our benevolent 
efforts, we have been sailing on the wrolag tack. Why 
lias the function of a female educator, of a woman 
whose task it is, in the privacy and confidence of the 
domestic circle, not merely to inUruei, but often actually 
to farm, the mind and the character of our girls, and up 
to a certain age of our boys too, — why has the position 
of those called to e'xercise this most responsible and mo- 
y mentous of all functions been so little honored and so 
\ ill remunerated ? Mainly, we say it distinctly (where it 
has been little honored and ill remunerated), because it 
deserved no better ; because such numbers of those who 
undertook it were wretchedly qualified to dischai):^ it 
conscientiously or efficientlv. It was ill paid and ill es- 
teemed, because it was ill oone. Governesses were a de- 
pressed and despised class — where they were so — for 
the same reason that needlewomen were a distressed 
class ; because as every woman could read and write and 
use a needle, as eveiy woman could teach a little and 
sew a little, every uneducated woman who was destitute 
became a sempstress, and every -educated (or half-educat- 
ed) woman became a governess. If none but- the really / 
competent had undertaken the profession, the profession ' 
would have been highly valued and highly rewarded. 
If there had been any recoeniied and reliable test by 
which the competent could be distinguished from the 
incompetent, the former would have been honored and 
engaged, and the latter would have been n^lected and 
starved out But as the mi^oritr were utteny unfit for 
their task (whatever their excellent morals and inten- 
tions), and as there was no means of distinguishing Uie 
minority from the mass, all were discredited alike, and the 
average rate of reward fell to the avemge mte of merit, — 

Crbaps even below it The remedv seems to us dear. 
i tnere be some institution authorized to examine 
ladies who desire to become teachers (if not also to 
prepare them for the work), and to confer upon tbem > 
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diplomas or certificates of (^unlificition, 09 is the case in 
Germany. and we (relieve in oJier contincDtal countries.* 
ICo one 13 allowed to practise mediciile or surgery witJi- 
out proof of competence : wliy eliould any one be allowed 
to practise education? No one unqualified moy wnder-. 
take the mana^emflnt of the Ixjdy : why should the mind 
be lelt more reck cssly unprotected T Sorely as much 
niiscliief may bo ione by an incapable practitioner in 
the one ca^e as the other. But. there would be no 
need to go as far a who wished to 

bpcome (iflverni !ge in which to 

qualify themsi ; and if all who 

were thus qua elves with a cer- 

titicato of quaui id and incompe- 

tent would b" 1^ lent, and would 

cea.se to lower c wn the remuner- 

ation of the _ ito ley now iotrada 

themselves unw: Yi 1, at first, liave 

fewer following tiiat calling; but tno»t jfho did follow it 
would hold their right position, and their numbers would 
be recruited as the need for them was felt 

4 There will still remain a large number of single 
women unprovided for, of such a class in life that tliejr 
cannot sink to be servants, of such a character and capa- 
city that they cannot rise to be governesses, who are yet 
under the necessity of finding some means of supporting; 
themselves. They are very numerous now : they will 
probably always exist in moderate. numtrars, even when 
all the natural and healthy influences we have pointed 
out shall have wrought their remedial results. Some of 
tliese will be provided for by such occupations as tlioso 
which Miss Maria Rye, Miss Emily Faithfull at the " Vic- 
toria Press," and otiier judicious friends of the sex hava 
endeavored to open to tbem. But as redundant siozle 
women are removed by emigration and by marriage, the 
population out of which the class of superior female ser- 
vants are recruited wDl be so much reduced, that that 
class will rise in value, in estimation, and in reward ; so 

* Daddad iteps lun of lata bogaa to b* talus la thia direction. 
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that tho position will be sought by and eligible for many 
to whom it would now seem a decided derogation to 
enter it ' 

6. Lastly, there are occupations for which single 
women are and always will be wanted, — occupations 
which none other can dischai^ as well, or can dischai^ 
at all There are the thousand ramifications ofxh&uty. 
— nurses, matrons, soeun di chariU, " missing links " ; — 
functions of inestimable importance and of absolute neces- 
sity, — functions ^hichif ill performed or unperformed, 
society would languish or fall mto disorder. In a healthy 
state of civilization these tasks would absorb only a moci- 
emte number of women, perhaps not more than the four 
or five per cent whom Nature has provided ad hoe. In 
our disarranged and morbid state, tne demand for their 
services is enormously enhanced, — enhanced, possibly, 
almost as much as tiie supply. Tlien there is a large and 
increasing call for a supply of literary food, such as many 
well-educated women find themselves fully able to fur- 
nish ; and if only those who are really competent to this 
work were to undertake it^ it would keep them in ample* 
independence. Novels are now almost as indispensable a 
portion of the food of English life as beef or beer ; and 
no producers are superior to women in this line either 
as to delicate handling or abundant fertility. 

To sum up the whole matter. Nature makes no mis- 
takes and creates no redundancies. Nature, honestly and 
courageously interrogated, gives no erroneous or ambigu- 
ous replies. In the case liefore us. Nature cries out 
against the malady, and plainly indicates the remedy. 
The first point to fix firmly in our minds is, that in the 
excess of single women in Great Britain we have a cura- 
ble evil to be mended, not an irreparable evil to be borne.' 
The mischief is to be eradicated, not to be counterbol- 
anced, mitigated, or accepted. To speak in round num- 
bers, we have one million and a half adult unmarried 
women in Great Britain. Of these bidf a million are 
wanted in tlia oolonies ; half a million men are oaefnlly. 
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happily, nnd ind' pensably occupied in domestic service: 
tlio evil, tliuB V wed, p~''iiiies Diniia<;eabla diraensions, 
and only n resid i'. 'iiilt-miiljon remain to be practically 
dealt with. Ab . n ini mediate result of tlie removal of 
five hundred thousand women from the mother country, 
wliefa tliey are redundant, to the colonies, where they 
fire sorely needo all who remain at home will rise in 
value, will be ni< i sought, will be better rewnrded. Tlie 
number wlio com 'rthc~ ' la and the limited 

work at the disiK..^.. of woi.. lo much ruducod, 

the competition will be less /ere, and the pay 

less ruinously beaten down. ., undancy at home 

diminishes, and the value is tl sreased, men will 

not be able to obtain women's co ihip and women's 

care BO cheaply on illicit terms. n as the ideas of 

both sexes in the middle and i iks, on the ques- 

" tion of tlie income and the artii h refinement and 

cle;;ance require, are rectified, — iw sorni, that is, as these 
exigencies are reduced from what is purely factitious to 
ivhat is indisputably re-il, — tliouaands who now condemn 
" themselves and those they love to single life will find 
that they can marry without foregoing any luxury or 
comfort which is essential to ladylike and cultivated and 
enjoyable existenca Finally, as soon as, owing to stricter 
principles, purer tastes, or improved social condition, -~ 
or such combination of all these as the previous move- 
ments spoken of must gradually tend to produce, — the 
vast majority of men find tliemselves compelled either to 
live without all that woman can bestow, or to purchass 
it in the recognized mode, — as soon, to speak plainly, 
as their solo choice lies tietween marriage and a life of 
real and not nominal celibacy, the appurent redundance 
of women complained of now will vanish as by magic, if, 
indeed, it be not replaced by a deficiency. We are satis- 
fied that 17 the gulf could be practically bridged over, so /"^ 
tliat women went wliere they are clamored for ; and if V , 
we were conteuted with the acittalicia instead of tlie 
empty and unreal and unrewarding shadows of luxuiy 
and refinement ; and a men were necessitated either to 
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many or be chaste, — all ofwkuh ikingt iiiia di»cndU^ 
abU ineapaeiiy inuinoi to b$ able to accomplitk, — so far 
fifom there being too manv women for .the work that 
must be done, and that only women can do well, there 
would be too few. The work would be seeking for the 
women, instead of, as now, the vromen seeking for the 
work. We are disordered, we are suflering, we are astray, 
because we have ffan$ wrong; and our philanthropists are 
kborin^ not to make us go backward and go ngbt^ but 
to make ift easief and smoothev to ptrsist in wtoiml 
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portunely ill. The resolution was edopLcd by a majority 
of one, — three Dishorn voting in its fnvor. and two 
ftmiiii^l it. Ami tho tlinw "nyos" wcro the IliHlinpn of 
Lincoln, St. Asnph, and Uondalf, while tho two " noes " 
woro iho nisliops of I/)ndon nnd St. Duvid'n. TliCM two 
oinlnmit dhtnciitlmitit iHiirilinl imt ocrlniii ultjontliiim lo tho 
ciiiirfie pniiKtnoil, aim corliiiii difllntttius in wlilch Ita 
adoption iniKht involve thorn. Tlioy iiuinmlod tlinl 

K<>|.<1 a.<l.l.>iii ncxan »lll iif (l»lh<-l'il'il lvi> luiliilxliimainiiB of 

n(7(iininiiUtlvD WDtkii; llinti»t<ihc<tiiili'iiiiint'(innHiiil|m>wj> 
rntliiim wnro ([niiomlly iin]«d liy liiiHiiiHiilitmlo fliid im> 

biiiiwhi|{ Jittitiii^, itf liy Ktoj- Itu<<i1u>i )<■■"■ •*" ItiiHuialilutMUt 

And uiikiiiiw[ii}( M Ihn yitiiii^; ami Dinl l/i duiiiitiiteo ft 
bonk wliiolt tlinv did nitt pmiMMii to niixvor, and a man 
whom <ht<y mMliI' nnii'lnlly lin mllnl ii|hiii Ut Jiid){«, waa 
h'lih'i'ly vtim>, luiil ccHiiliilv m>L dc'iiinuH, 

Thi)t);nniiiil, liiih«m|,hii>l Uv» Imldly mid plniiily Utkfil 

byntnoiiiborof tlioLowoT House on a provions day. H« 

poiiit«d oat tbfl v«iy obvioos ooDsideratioa that tho oalf 

• ises. 
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effectufJ means of counteractinp^ the mischief said to he 
j "Wrought or menaced by the book vrhose publication they 

I all deplored, was to reply to it ; to show where it was 

wrong, and to prove tliat it was wrong. And it is the 
^ more clear that this course is obligatory upon some one, 

.j because while it may bo assumed, and is confidently be- 

j lieved by those who have been most startled and shocked, 

that many of tlie propositions in the inculpated volume 
; are untenable and may easily be refuted, it is equally 

certain tliat some of them are true and cannot be gain- 
said; and the religious world are anxiously desirous to 
be told by some competent and accredited instructor 
ichich of the Bishop of Natal*s statements are correct, 
and which are erroneous. It is obvious that a candtmna^ 
tion of the book, however severe, however unanimous, 
however high the authority from whicJi it may proceed, 
will afford no satisfaction on this — the essential — point 
' to sincere and pious inquirers. 

We fully understand the reluctance of those prudent 
and learned members of the Episcopate who voted against 
the appointment of the committee in question, to under- 
take, or to allow any of their authorixed brethren to 
undertake, tlie task of dealing with Dr. Colenso's work. 
They know well — though the great body of tlie cleigy 
who constitute the Lower House may probably be igno- 
rant — that any honest, effectual, and competent reply 
must commence by concessions which would startle the 
generality of English churches almost as much as the 
obnoxious book itself, and might unsettle their faitli far 
more; because, though they would be less extensive, and 
would refer to points less vital, they would be as new to 
the masses, would come from a higher authority, and, once 
made, could not be readied. This is the real difficulty 
that stands in the way of any attempt to meet Dr. 
Colenso's biblical criticism on the part of our ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and * accredited teachers.*' It may well be 
thatall that is truly noxious and dangerous in the Bisbop'a 
book could be satisfactorily and conclusively vsfated \if 
an unfiBUered layman whooi piety and learning abonld 
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layman, wlio lias 
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oombine to qualify ; but the very position in which be 
would place his battery would raise suspicions and acca- 
eattona of treachery from the chiiTches whose Inttle lie 
was goiu^ to tight, aud the 6r^l sUot he fired would strike 
even grenier dismay into the hearts of his own camp than 
into the ranks of the enemy. 

We can understand iiiso the disinclination of fair and 
qualified divines, hko Dr. T.iit and Dr. Tliirlwall.to anath- 
ematiie a work which, mJac'" 
they might deem it as a wholi 
tions of old errors and miscoui 
themselves be glad to see 
■wholesome views, usuollyd 
tliemselves have long entei 
fore, both their prudence am 
that it should have been resf— 
drunk loo deep at the fount 
some sciences not to know n. 
one of llie most ordinary a 

ings of the ecclesiastical mind, as to denounce a book 
which he not only does not attempt to refute, but which 
lie does not even profess to believe is, in its main projH 
ositions and substantial essence, capable of refutation. 

A recent number of Maemillan't Magtaine contains aa 
article " from the pen of Mr. Arnold, strongly condemn- 
ing, not the conclusions of Bishop Coleuso's book, but tiie 
puhlicalion of that book. The article in question, like 
everything tbat proceeds from the same source, is emi- 
nently chatacteristic, able, polished, and interesting ; but 
it maintains a thesis so questionable, and is based upon 
fallacies so transparent and assumptions so inaccurate, 
that we are filled with sufprise at bo practised a disputant 
Venturing to take up a position so unsafe. 

The opinion of Mr. Arnold — which lie appears to bold 
as firmly as any Catholio divine, and which he certainly 
brooches as nakedly OS any Pagan philosopher — is, that the 
distinction between uoterie and txoUrie views and knowl- 
edge is as obligatory as that between the divine and the 
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human, the 8acrcd and the profane, and cannot be diere- 
ganled or broken down without niischicf or without guilt ; 
that truth is the privil^e of the few, and edification the 
/ only claim and right of the many ; tliat^ in a word, sound 
doctrine is for tlie cleigy, and safe doctrine for the 
laity; We are naturally a little startled at the naiv$ 
courage with which this very academic notion of the Ox- 
ford professor is propounded by one of her Majesty's in- 
spectors of schools assisted and superintended by the 
state ; but as we are desirous to avoid all abstract or dis- 
putable questions, and as there is a sense in which, and a 
limit up io which, the thesis in question does admit of 
justification, we shall not join issue with Mr. Arnold upon 
this ground. We may at once concede, as a general 
principle, that in all cases, mental as well as material, tlie 
soil must be prepared before the seed is sown, if we wish 
to reap a satisfactory and wholesome harvest ; that "strong 
meat is not for babes " ; and that the young, tlie ignorant^ 
and the uncultured masses, who seek only moral guidance 
and spiritual consolation and support^ should be fed with 
what St Peter terms "tlie sincere milk of the Word," 
ratlier than witli " doubtful disputations." But when Mr. 
An^old proceeds to apply his eaoterie philosophy to the 
case before us, and to deduce special rules from his ' 
general theory, he comes upon propositions which are 
not only utterly inadmissible as practical directions, but 
quite incorrect as serious statements. 

No book (on such a subject as biblical criticism or 
*theology) ought to be written, says Mr. Arnold, unless it 
is calculated either " to inform the instructed, or to edify 
the iininstructed " ; unless it aims either to elevate the 
moral condition of the masses, or to add to, and cany 
forward to a higher point than it has yet reached, our 
knowledge of theological science. Bishop Colenso's book 
does neither. It has therefore no rau(m {Teirt, and its 
publication is a culpable indiscretion. * W4 knew all 
this before,** says, in effect^ the Oxford Professor : * it is no 
news to OS that much of the Pentateuch is unhistorical, 
its QguFBS usually nntmstworthy, and its (acts often qoea- 
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clined to dispute it. £\ 
every serious work — ougli 
justification, both for its c> 
it seeks cither the enlighter 
the edification of the ignor 
use bis terms, or at least he « 
aud therefore we demur to t 
application of it to be slipp 
that Bishop Colenso's book \ 
those whom Mr. Arnold, we \ 
consider as the instructed, ai 
would include among the uuin 
fied that the Professor, as sooi 
tion closely and in the concret 
with us. We should tliink v( 
wo could not cany with us in 
lucid, so straightforward, and ( 
Arnold's. 

There are not less than fifteen 
Church of England, and about 
ministers, of other sects, — Ba] 
leyans, Bomanists, Unitarians, • 
day employed in expounding tli 
Christianity to various congrc 
There are, that is. th^^-- •' 
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Other class of tho '* uniostructed ** ? If to the instructed, 
then it is manifest that tho Bishop's book is eminently 
calculated to " inform them/* and to carry forward iheir 
knowledge of biblical criticism and theological science. 
Mr. Arnold knows, far better than wo can tell him, how 
deplorably slight is the professional education of the 
Church cleigy ; an4 how still more superficial is that of 
the great majority of dissenting ministers. It is certainly 
not too much to say that out of the above-named thirty 
thousand religious teachers, whom by courtesy we must 
rank among the T instructed/' there are not above five thou- 
sand to whom the Bishop's facts and ar^menta will not 
be almost or altogether new. The remaining twenty-fire 
thousand, if they do not now learn for the first time that 
tlie doctrine of the Plenary Inspiration has been im- 
pugned, have no idea that it has long since been aban- 
doned by all the thoughtful and really learned even 
among orthodox and earnest Christians; that no one, 
however pious, who has studied theology as a science, or 
is at all acquainted with the result of Uie investigations 
of the ablc^ divines, now believes that the Pentateuch, 
as we have it^ was written by Moses, or doubts that 
its narratives are often legendary, and its numbers almost 
invariably mythical. To all these men the facts and 
reasonings of the Bishop will come like a flash of das- 
iling and bewildering lightning. It will not only ** cany 
forward their knowledge of biblical criticism/' it will 
be nearly their first introduction to tliat new department 
in their own field of thought It will not only ** inform 
them further** on topics which ou^t to have been famil- 
iar to them from their ordination, it will be literaUy the 
alphabet of that information to most of them. These 
things, which aro old and almost trite verities to ** us," 
are to them the most astounding and disturbing novelties. 
Dr. Colenso'a bdbk to all these men will be what Leasing 
and Eichbom, and De Wette and Ewald, and Strauss were 
successively to the theological world of Europe. It does 
Boti indeed, greatly carry forward the science of biblical 
eritioiiiB^ Ink i% Kuiffi that edtnci for tlie first time 
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s of English clergymen, orthodox snd 
ided by IJr. Arnold in his category of 
then Uiere can be no doubt that the 
' inform and enligliten " them, and lias 
>d its title to existence. If, on tho 
nnlH fmtii ihe height of his academic 
^•itablo facts, should relej.'ate 
d serenity to tho crowded 
i, muny, for whom " edification " 
ana all thitt is accessible, — tlien 
roposition also we have a word or 
ar^'umunt we aro criticizing was ob* 
1 the first and more polito division ; 
lition only could it Lava any %-iilidity 
.«eed, a? Mr. Arnold aitpears tacitly to 
have assumed or intended to imply, the theological teach- 
ers of the nation — all "instructed'' men — ^knew per- 
fectly well, and had long known, that nmch of the IVu- 
tateuch wna nnliistoiical, that none of it Traa verbally, 
and taxtually in.spired, that it contained many narratives 
which were legendary, and some legends that were of a 
very doubtful moral tendency, — thai aiuid splendid 
truths and sublime revelatioiis, and pure and noblo i>re- 
cepts, and marvellous insight into God's character and 
dndings, it mingled much of a very difl'erenl if not op- 
posing nature ; — and if, knowing all this, tliey carefully 
winnowed the wheat from the cliafT, and — without dia- 
tttrbing the minds of their uncritical and undoubting 
hesurers by hints of sceptical theology — taught them 
only what was edifying, made them believe only what 
was credible, insisted only on worthy and elevated views 
of Gqd, and reiterated and enforced only that pure mo- 
rality and that unfaltering trust aa to tho truth and value 
of which no question could arise, — then, indeed, we 
mi){ht have been ready to admit that critical propositions 
wMch all the wise knew need not be repeated, and 
tlist the ignonntwho knew them not would bo no better 
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nor happier for having them proclaimed and expounded. 
But Mr. Arnold is well aware that the ''if " suppoeed is 
the very reverse of the truth ; that the majority of the 
teachers who every Sunday get up into their pulpits to 
''edify" the multitude below tliem, neither endeavor to 
keep the diflBculties of the Old Testament in the back* 
ground, nor are conscious of the existence of those diffi- 
culties ; but^ on the contrary, often appear with a kind of 
perverse instinct to delight in bringing tliem forward, and 
dwelling upon them till the thoughtful are unspeakably 
disgust^, and the thoughtless are hopelesslv perplexed 
and led astray. Mr. Arnold's assumption, therefore, of 
an instructed deigy who know already all the Bishop can 
tell them, falls to the ground as notoriously at variance 
with facts. 

The plain truth is, tliat the assumption of an instructed 
deigy and an uninstructed laity is a purely imaginary 
one ; and in the fact that this line of demarcation is im- 
aginary lies the substantial justification of all works like 
Dr. Colenso's. It is, indeed, only through the laitv that 
we can instruct the deigy. It is only by appealing to 
iliepoyul^M that the dcnu can lie made to open tlieir eyes 
or to guard their lipa. In this country there is a great 
analogy between the only effectual course of pocceding 
available to reformers in theological and in poktical mat- 
ters. Every one who has tried has been compelled to ad- 
mit^ with bitterness and indignation, that if ne desires to 
bring the government to abandon a mistaken system 
or to adopt sounder views, it is not to members of the 
government that be must address himsdt Time so em- 
ployed is usually thrown away. He must convince ^e 
Eublic, not the ministers ; and when the public is en- 
(^tened and persuaded and grows noiqr» tnen Uie offi- 
cials follow tardily, rductanUy, and gnimblingly jn its 
wake. Eodetiastiod tenadty in adhering to old ideas, es- 
tablished formulas, obsolete errors, and exploded routine, 
is at least a match for bureaucratic immovability and (to 
eoin a wofd) nneonvinoeabili^. As kng as listeners are 
vninstrooled, {nadMB will oontinM to eniuiQiat% with 




thfl same »?■ is lieretofore, the drawling, platitotlea, 

the innatri etiiics. the unbclicvaMo le-^nds. the 

sUrUhig iia I, the nnediryin<; commentaries, tlie re- 

pellentdo;;! th which it i» llicir iiivetemie custom 

to regale tli unce, — aiul will call these things tlie 

nvinx tnttii il. I>oeA any one suppose — does >Ir. 

Aroolj f&nc> at if the mass of the people, the nt- 

tioiuJ but u' '' " wej« once conversant with tho 

untenable n^ i -octrine of Plenary Inspinttioa 

and the onl: stacter of mnny of the Old Testa- 

ment nairat pits of the land would dare to 

leaoood Sur . Junday, from our cradle to our 

gimve, with •cai7, nhallow, unprofitable, misleading 

vgrbiage whicn uur clerjgf now deem good enough for 
liearen vlio know no beU«r? Does any one ueliere 
that, till the people ore thus enlightened, tliere is any 

Eoepect or this discreditAble ami injurious 3tat« of thin<^ 
log amended ? You must I'orce the " accnnlited tencli- 
ers of religion" to teach truth aud sense and edifying 
doctrine, by so au;jmenting the capacities and require- 
menta of their Hocks tiint tiiey cannot, for fear of being 
put to open shame, do otherwise. 

Looking at all these considerations, — comparing wfth 
mocli satlness, and w-ith no little anger, what the fe\r 
really instnicted clergy believe and know, with what the 
majority of tiie clergy habitually preach, — we are driven 
to affirm that there is a sense, and a most essential sense, 
in which works like Bishop Coleiiso's are edifying to the 
general public, — the mass of reading and thinking, 
though unlearned men. AVe are not going to eulogize the 
particnlar volume in question. Bearded as a philo- 
sophic treatise, and viewed in the light of tlie higher 
ex^^esis, it might seem weak and narrow if we did not 
receive it as part of an unfinished whole. Nearly all the 
efRcioncy — of the first part at least — would lie neutral- 
ized by a controversialist who should at once concede 
that the >^ra of the Old Testament — whether from 
original obscurity of notation or from errors of copyist* 
arising oat of that obscurity — are obviously tmreliable. 
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But let us retneTiiber timt this book is in the main spe- 
cifically directed "against the position of those divines who 
maintain the verWl inspiration, the entire accuracy, the 
unassailable textual authority of every part and of every 
!'J: statement in the fiible. This position is most crucially 

; tested and most cflcctually ana irrecoverably overthrown 

l>y precisely such minute and narrow arguments as Dr. 
Colenso has adduced. His small weapons penetrate where 
..; lieavier falchions would merely make a dint The multi- 

> '• plication-table has a grasp which will hold thousands of 

minds that would slip easily away from any philosophic 
syllogism or dilemma, and on whose pachydermatous 
nature the sharpest shafts of rhetoric would be blunted or 
'-' turned aside. Against detailed and positive dogmatism, 

^ detailed and microscopic criticism is the best antagonist 

that can be employed. And no one can deny that, while 
it leaves (thus far) all the religious value of the Bible 
untoudied, as an assault upon the dogma in question — 
verbal and plenaiy inspiration -r- the Bishop's book is 
irresistible and its success complete. 
. * And this at once brings us to the proposition to which 

' \ we have been leading up, and which warrants us in 

characterizing the "Inquiry into the Pentateuch" as emi- 
nently edifying. Many of those doctrines of Christianity 
^ as ordinarily preached, which most perplex and try the 

faith of sincere believen, and most efiectually repel ftom 
the threshold of belief thoughtful, pure, and earnest minds 
of all classes, depend for their authority mainly or solely 
on special texts and passages, which are often at variance 
with the general tone and tenor of the book. These 
special texts and passages are considered conclusive, and 
all men have been required to fall prostrate before them, 
and submissively accept their teaching, merely on the 
strength of that dogma of verbal inspiration which Dr. 
Colenso so effectually overthrows. It cannot be too 
strongly stated that nearly all the difficulties which have 
stood in the way of the cordial reception of the pure re- 
ligion of Christy whether by foreign neathens or by native 
soeptios^ have been gratuitous^ artificial, and the creation 
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oC Christi nXxTi and divines. Thouaandft npoa 

tlioiisnn<ls lave accepted the rich essentials of tho 

Kew Teati »dilj Rnd joyously, who could not ac- 

cept the It be dogmas, or the speculative proixtsi- 

tions whic, affimied to form part and parcel of 

Ciirisliaiii i inextricnbly bound up in its nature, 

and to be ially involved in its reception. It is 

not tlie nou.- uy, and the sublime devotion, and the 
unfailing trii&. Job, and David, and Isaiah ; it is not 
the fascinating v>»J'acHsi', the solemn grandeur, the elevat- 
ing, Clinching, guiding, glorious career of the Saviour 
while on earth ; it is not the satisfying, comforting, 
atreniitheuing, convincing views of our relations to God 
our Father which he fiist taught and made us compre- 
hend ; it is not those grand and far-reaching hopes, nor 
tliose grave, sod warnings, nor those ineffable and inspir- 
in;{ consolations whicJi we may gather from every page 
of the New Testament and from many pages of UieOld, — ■ 
it is none of these things that liavc deterred the thought- 
ful and the good, or even the carclt;ss and the critical, 
from accepting Christianity on their knees with gratitude 
and with submission as the greatest boon ever olfcred to 
struggling and aspiring man. All these things would 
have been attractive, not repellent; and these things 
are the essence of the faith wjiicli Jesus taught and for 
■which he lived and died. But the angel that has stood 
with flaming sword at the gate, and has driven men away 
from the threshold of that Eden of Truth and Hope, in 
which they might have found rest for their troubled souls, 
strength for their feeble knees, and a lamp for their dark 
aud thorny patli, has been this very doctrine of verbal 
inspiration and textual correctness, against which Dr. 
Colenso has broken so keen a lance. 

We need not go into Ion;; details; a few specified in- 
eUnces will do the work as elfectually as a hundred. Ws 
need only remiml our r&ulers tliat it is on the authority 
of tkii dogma., and on this alone, that educated and rational 
men are required, as the very condition, as it were, of 
their admission into the Temple, to accept as true the six 
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days of Creation . vrith all their rode errors and their 
sin^lar misconceptions; the Tree of Knowledge, the 
Apple and the Fall ; tico statements as to Noah's ark and 
tlie animals that entered it, utterly contradictoiy, and 
.Loth incredible ; the ingenious legend of the Tower of 
Babel ; the literal version of the Plagues of f4!ypt, and 
tlie crowded miracles of tlie Kxodus, the Passage of the 
Sed Sea, the Sojourn in the Desert, and the establish- 
ment in Canaan; the strange and more tlian strange, 
stories about the Patriarchs ; and, to crown the whole, 
the directly divine origin of the horrible Levitical instruc- 
tions. No one, of course, would dream of accepting these 
as histoiy, if not constrained to it by the dogma of verbal 
inspiration ; nor, were it not for tliis dogma, would any 
one feel them a serious obstacle to the reception of aU 

. that the Old Testament contains of noble, and elevating, 
and true, in its teachings of ** the ways of God to man." 

So much for narratives. In the matter of creed and 
doctrine, there are two or three Articles of Faith which 
have more than any other stood in the way of the cordial 
and grateful reception of Fcclesiastical Christianity by 
the roost pure and honest minds, — those whose instincts 
of justice were truest and strongest^ — those whose con- 
ceptions of the Deity were the most lofty and consistent 

^ These are the doctrines of Vicarious Punishment, of 
Salvation by BeUef, and of Eternal Damnation. Of these 
doctrines — as now promulgaUd and maintained — three 
things may in our judgment be confidently asserted: 
that they were undreamed of by Christ ; that they can 
never be otherwise than revolting and inadmissible to all 
whose intuitive moral sense has not been warped by a 
regular course of ecclesiastical sophtstiy; and that no 
Christian or sensible divine would think of preaching 
them were they not inculcated, or supposed to be incul- 
cated, by isolated texts of Soripture; and were it not 
held that eveiy text of Scripture is authentic, auUiorita- 
tive, indisputably true, and, in some sense or other, in- 
spired and divine. We are driven, therefore, to the 
condneion that thia propoeitigp, or tbeoiy, or dpg^na»<^ 
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wiiictiever we nay please to call it, — is mischievotis and 
hostile to tlir pure religion of Jesus in two ways : it de- 
ters tliouglilt and sincere minds from receiving it, and 
it cornipts a complicates and stains it to tlione who 
liave receivi it, by mingling with it incongruous and 
det£i'iomti ccretions. To destroy this dogma, tliere- 
fore, to d itrate its untenabitity, to shake its hold on 

both th lera and the taught, is, we maintain, to 

"edify' aiiaran' ense, and is the most 

Bignai most ne e which a good and 

pious 1 louder to »use of Chriatiauitjr 

and Tr 

Api r Mr, Arnold 1; omewliat startled by 

tlie red of his lirat pitj ;he impression it has 

produGi in the minds of tea whom ho thought 

he was a ssing ; for he hs id with a cordial and 

well-nierited eiilogium of '"s Lectures on the 

Jewish Church," whicll ha.s jusl appeared in the sama 
periodical, an elaborate explanation and jnstilication of 
his former jmlfTinenL" Tiiis attempted justification is, in 
our eyes, a singular aggravation of the offence, and con- 
tains more injustice and unfairness than we can easily 
comprehend in a. writer so peculiarly lucid and a thinker 
ordinarily no exact The tone, the assertions, and the 
arguments resemble far more those of a bafHed, hothered, 
and irritated clergyman, an^y with a controversialist who 
had dazzled and bewildered him, than the calm treatment 
of a philosopher who is serene because be knows that he 
in clear and feels that he is strong. Mr. Arnold affirms 
that Mr. Burgon's proposition, that "Every wonl, eveiy 
Byllable, every letter of the Bible is the direct utterance 
of the Most High," is a thausand times less faint than ]>r. 
Colenso's statement, that " the writer of Exodus, while 
compiling his legend, was innocent of all conscious wrong 
or deception." So at least we read his singular assertion. 
He commends Spinoza for saying that " the Bible con- 
tains much tliat is mere history, and, like all history, 
sometimes true and sometimes fahie," — because Spinon 
ntteted this merdy as « speculative idea, and " btonght it 
It* n 
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into DO JQxtaposition " with the religions faith of Chrieten- 
dom. He justifies Galileo in declaring, in spite of Joshua, 
that it was tlio earth and not tlio sun Uiat moved ; but 
says that if Galileo hfid *" iilaccd Uiis thesis in juxtanosl* 
tion with the Book of Joshua, so as to make that book 
regarded as a tissue of fictions, then his ' the earth moves/ 
in spite of its absolute truth, would have become a 'false- 
lioocL" Again, in order to condemn Dr. Colenso bjr the 
contrast, he praises Dr. Stanley for telling the reader that 
with regard Iwth to the numbers, and the chronology, 
and the topographical details of tlie Israelitish Journey, 
" we are still in the condition of discoverers," and that 
** suspense as to such matters is the most fitting approach 
for the consideration of the presence of Him who has 
made darkness his secret place." How could lie lose 
sight of the fact that tliis ** exactness " as to all details 
which Dr. Stanley condemns, is the mwi marbed charadtr' 
idie qf the BMieai writen, and that precise feature of 
their narratives which Dr. Colenso assails and exposes. 
Plainly enough, neither Mr. Arnold nor Dr. Stanley be- 
lieves the details given by the sacred writers to be alwajrs 
"exact": why should Ui. Colenso be singled out for 
blame because he undertakes to show how "inexact" 
they are ? 

Mr. Arnold takes up one very singular position. The 
* intellectual ideas " around which the reugious life of 
any age collects, and to which it clings, are often, he 
says, inaccurate, and even unfounded ; and from time to 
time are disco\'erod and proved to be sa New views 
and new truths are established in reference to religious 
matters, and " to make these new trutiis harmonize with 
the reli^ous life " — La with the religious feelings of 
mankind — is, he admits, a task which must sooner or 
later be performed, though " one of the hardest tasks in 
the world." But then he says it should be left to the 
JhU-Ckui, or Spirit of the Time ; or if ventured upon by 
any man, it should be by one of those great prophets 
who only i^ppaar on the stage onoe in many agea. Only 
an Isaiah or a Luther oi^^ to veDtnre oo tniMektiag tot 
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tlio ^ new intellectiml trutha and reli^'ooa dt»- J 

cnve: Spinozaor a Hcf-cl. " ItuensSilr/," he a^yn, \ 

tiioai oa dlioiiM pcrcoluto dowuwanls aud arouud, i 

till 1 [i lilts bocumo iiiuro or leu ]>ciit!tmU]il willi 

thctii, i.bo time comes for tho State, tljo collectiva 

nnlio: inlerveiie," nnd adopt and adapt ifaem. But 
wliat he mean by " insensibly " ? Aud bow is thi« 

perco ^ and inoculfttion to be effected witliout Iiuroan 
a^enc;- 1 "Time," Mr. Its, will do it. But 

what is Time save an unless it means tlia 

sum of influence exertei neral mind by soma 

scores of writers like Di How could "Time" 

operate if all Colensos atb « emned to everla£tin-{ 

silence T To live forever ntellectual idea« of 

tliose who fmmed the Arti tho Prayer Book ia, 

Mr. Arnold avows, impnssii told popular notion 

of the Atonement "is barb...„ d false.' The new 

ideas, being the true ones, must somehow or another, he 
feels, — " insensibly " if possible, — be introduced into, 
and made to harmonize with, the reli^'ious life of the 
people. C'.it it must not be done by prDcl.iimini; them, 
by arguing for them, by demon stmt iny them, before the 
assembled inte11i;;ence of the nation. It must be done 
by some uiidcscrilwd mental etfliivia, some subtle intel- 
lectual emanation, hnmceopalhic, and therefore at once 
harmless and penetrating. It must needs be (says the 
Professor, with a sigh of mingled candor and resignation) 
that enlightenment come ; but woe to thnl man through 
whom it cornea I And tho woe is not prophtsUd for him 
as an imprudent man, but dmaunad against him aa a 
dangerous and noxious one. 

M.T. Arnold, in the strength of his trained intelligence 
and from the height of his accumulated learning, haa 
been enabled to sever in his own mind the questiouoble, 
inadmissible, and unworthy portions of the Scriptures 
from their cherislifid essence, tJjeJr grand txuthe, their 
sublime conceptiona, and their guiding light, — to asaimi- 
lat« the one aud discard and pass by the other. He caa 
aajr, * I will live by the teaching ud the inspintioa of 
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Isaiah and Job, and David in hb finer moods, and Christ 
and Paul ; and I vnll not plague myself with the cruel- 
ties, and sacenlotal trivialities, and shocking orders, and 
astounding narratives of Leviticus and Numbers. Thejr 
pass over me like the idle wind which I r^rd not* 
But irAo and what enabla kim thu$ to analyu the ore^ to 
dasp ths gold and to refect ths drees 1 Does he not reflect 
that, till men like Colenso have cleared the waj and done 
tlie work, and achieved for him the eclectic freedom in 
wliich he revels, all that he discards or ignores in the 
Bible may be forced down his throat as equally authori* 
tative, equally essential, equally divine, with all that he 
accepts 7 Does he not remember tliat, as long as that 
doctrine of Plenaiy Inspiration, at which Colenso has 
struck such a staggering and mortal blow, remains erects 
all his wise and just discrimination is, in the eye? of or« 
diuaiy Christians, ordinary deigymen, ordinary churches, 
mere daring heresy* and sin 7 Can he not perceive that 
Colenso is laboring to win, legally, ptihliclg, etnd for all, 
Uiat acknowledged right of separating God*s truth from 
man's assertion, which Mr. Arnold, per mltum, by law- 
less assumption, in his secret soul, and in his locked closet^ 
has done for himself alone 7 

An ordinaiy believer — pious, sincere, knowing not 
Colenso^ and having not been " insensibly " inoculated hy 
tlie subtle emanations of the Zeit^Geist, but trained in 
the common doctrine of Biblical Inspiration — is often 
put to sore suffering and trial A man in sacerdotal 
robes, brought up at the feet of tlie most accredited 
Gamaliel, stampea as sterling by the image and super- 
scription of the National Chi\rch, addresses him tlius: 
** You are bound to bdieve — for it is all written.in the 
Inspired Books and indorsed by the Church — not only 
that God created man ; called Abraham ; led the Israel- 
ites out of ^yptian bondage, and set them apart and 
trained tbem as a peculiar people; revealed his true 
character and relations through a succession of prophets ; 
.and finally completed the purification and redemption of 
man thnwgli Jetus Ghritt;— but also that be diiected 
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the con of ^pith's Ark, and sent all living beasts 

tbereiu .acob in a filthy fraud; sanctioned tha 

basest t • ; coramnnded fearful cruelties anil lui' 

merited es ; permitted the flowing of slaves to 

death, j- _ only tliey did not die upon the spot; 

' showed !k but not l>is face to Moses : and dictated 

the ver . narrative of Balaam and his ass. You 
must act <he one set of statements as not only equally 
true, but ^,-iilly valiiabh ve, witli the other ; 

for what are you, that yo to clioose between 

cue unil another deed or lost High, or placa 

one on a higher level tli. Yon must receiva 

all these things, on peril i ; for they arc all 

written in the Woi-d of ( ng written therein 

ia inspired : and to rejccb lie true sayings of 

God ■ is damnation," An Iiristian, thus lid- 

dressed, either succumbs or nx> ' he succumbs, his 

reason is outraged and bewildereo, and his moral sense is 
shocked and injured. If he resists, he is mode miserabla 
by doubts, misgivings, and tormenting fears. 

The same man, in sacerdotnl garments, comes to Mr. 
Arnold and addresses liini in tlia same wonls. But tho 
Professor, ncrenu and unassailable in his double armor of 
natural intelligence and perfect culture, waves him aside 
with a gesture of supreme, inelTablo disdain, saying, 
"Pooh, pooh, man I don't talk that stuff to MK." 

Now, the work that Dr. Colenso has bound himself to 
do — and which, if ho completes his labors with success, 
he will have done — is to enable the poor man as well 
ftS the savant and the sage, the layman as well as tha 
professor, John Smitli as well as Matthew Arnold, to 
say to impertinent teachers from the uninstructed Church, 
"Pooh, pooh I I know how to distinguish the building 
from the nibbisli. I know wherein religious tnith con- 
sists and where religious life lies. Don't choke he with 
your regulation loaf of fossil sawdust, and tell me that is 
the Bread of Life." 

The Bible contains, in different passages, two discre* 
put ide«s of the nature and attributes of the Supremo 
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Beinf?, alv)at as vide asnnder as ever prevailed among 
oipinizcd and civilized nations. It*is only by the cstaln 
lishmont of the doctrine wliich it is the object and the 
justification of the Bishop of Natal's book todeinonstratCf 
— namely, that though the nihlo coniainM the Word of 
God, it M noi the WonI of Qod, but contains much beside 
this, and much that is irreconcilable with this. — that we 
rnn arf|uiro an indofoimiblo right of dioosi'ig botwocn 
Wwm* lAVfi dliu«lii|NMit nilinii|i||iiMN. If Ihn hibhi* Imi thu 
AVi»hl lit <JinI, and Ui In nvi<ry |NirtloM nl it truii simI iii« 
•pinMJ, ihnn nno of thrsn two roncriitions is just ns corned 
and authoritiitivn ns Ihn cithnr, luul wo n\v not entlthul to 
rhoomt Iho hifly and |4» ntj««rt tho di^rfi^iitiiry nua Oiio 
of thrso coni^nitious Is nUiut an hiw and inmhulmtlblu iis 
a nidu an«i vlnlrnt |H*imUt nvcr fniUHMl for Ihrnimtlvrs lu 
their most UMcullival(*(l tinica The other is thu noMuNt 
and purest that human iningination ever n*acho«l. There 
is the God wlio showed his " Imck part " to Moses ; and 
the " God wlio is a Spirit, and must Iks worshipped in 
spirit and in truth." Tliere is the God who wrestled 
bodily with Jacob and who fed with Abraliam in liis tent ; 
and the God whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain, mucli less a temple made with hands. Tliere is the 
God who talked with Moses face to face as a man talketh 
to his friend ; and the God " whom no man hath seen 
. or can see," whom " uo man can see and liva" There is 
Jehovah, who was the national and selected God of the 
Hebrews ; and there is our Father in heaven, who dwell- 
eth in light inaccessible and fall of glofy, who is the 
dwelling-place of all generations, the Father of the spirits 
of all fleih. There is the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob ; and there is the God of Isaiah, of Paul, of Christ 
There is the jealous, angry, and relentless God of the 
rudest Jewish fancy, appeased liy sacrifices and whole 
bumtpoflerings, repenting him of what he had done, of 
what he had threatened, of what be bad promised, un- 
• just according even to our poor human scales of equity 
and righteousness ; and there is the God of better days 
and tmer ooiioeptioiis» to whom whole bmnt-offeringi 
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and sacrifices were a venrincss nnd an abomination, with 
wliom ia no varialiloncss or itliiulow or turning;, loiig>suf- 
ferin;; and pluiitooiia in luorcy, loving all his crculurcs, 
and loving meet especially tlioae whom ho la compelled 
to chasten, forgiving till sovcnty times sovon, (nvinjt liia 
only buguttcu Siin to dio for tlio world tlial lie would 
anvo, — tlio Rroiit I AM. who simll wipo away all totirs 
frdin nil nycn, nnil wlinni tlic iiiiri) in hiwt nliiill Ik> |iiivi. 
h<l{iiil 111 Nnu lit liinl., Mill', ir Mr. (IiiIkmbii'n |>i-i>|M>itj||iiii la 
lint 111 Ihi iMUlillnliixl, — U' IxMikN lik» l>r. (loliuixii'a uni 
not Ui Im wrllUni III niiiUu llmt ]iru|ii<nitii)ii K'XmI,- -it wiU 
rniiLiinm to Ixi in tlin ]uiwi>r iiiul tlm jiruiilli<u »r uvory 
lilnliii|i, iiriimt'i niid ilmioiiii M dnnliini tiiiit tlui (iim loni* 
(ii<]illi<ii in 111 li'iiii, iiN iininil, iiH iiiilinlilliiii m llifl othiir, 
niiii^ii liiilli oiuiiu otinitliy IViim (lud, and lulli aiv mtually 
iiiHiiirod. 

Wu liavo apoko:i jiUinly, broadly, and, as many will 
say, shockingly, br^ctiuso only tliiis can wo awakun won't 
mitids U) tlio incommensurable magnitude and moment 
of the point at issue, — a point wliicli Mr. Arnold has ao 
■trang^y and suicidally endeavored to cover up. Sui- 
cidally, we say ; for while he blames Dr. Colenso for nob 
Kparating the living gold from the concealing dross of 
the Pentateuch, discerning tlie former and clinging to It^ 
and cherishin:; it as the euenee of the whole, he will not 
see that the Bishop,' more methodical, more humble, and 
more oomprehensive than himself, is laboring to dtmm^ 
ttraU tKa denied and denounced njkt ^ dowg Ait very 
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TIME. 

THE loo8eii688 of idea which is tnceaUe in man j of 
oar aemi-philosophio phrases and opinions oflers a 
earions subject for r^ection. Habitnally , partly from men- 
tal indolence, probably, partly from innerent unscientific 
carelessness of mind, we are satisfied with ajifprwukt» to 
an idea about, or in explanation of, the phenomena which 
catch our attention, — with what Dr. Chalmers used to 
call " the inkling of jm idea," — not so much with half 
an idea as with the raw materials of an idea We are 
content witli feeling tliat a conception, and probably a 
true conception, /«rib under the expressions we hear and 
repeat ; and under cover of this inarticulate ieniimoii (for 
it is usually nothing more) we absolve our^lves from the 
exertion of analyzing the conception, embodying it in 
appropriate langusge, or even carrying it so far as di^ 
tinct and expressible notions. We use a phrase, and llien 
fancy we have done a tiling, — have elucidated a fact or 
given utterance to an idea. We employ words, not to 
express thought, nor (as Talleyrand suggMted) to conceal 
it^ out to hide its absence, and to escape its toil 

No word has been ollener made to do duty in this way 
than TDfB. We constantly say — speaking of material 
things — that " Time " destroys buildings, effaces inscrip- 
tions, removes landi. Stoics, and the lika In the same 
war, — speaking of higher matters appertaining to men 
ana nations, to moral and intdlectiuu phenomena, — wa 
are accustomed to say thai ^nme"* obliterates impres- 
sions, corss fisults, sokoes grief, heals wounds, extin- 
guishes animosities; as weu as that under its inila- 
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uiiiieavored to answer thia q 
ical phenonisna. He analyi 
in the courje of ages, contril 
the ruins which cover the sa 
of which are more lovely ir 
their priatioe freshness. Piib 
ble to the hand of man, to tht 
vader), or the greed of natire 
of view, too, the destruction w 
by lightning, the tempest, ai 
shows that tJie principal amor 
struction, which operate alowi 
alter generation, are tmceable t 
M:>re precisely, they may bo clasi 
chemical and the mechanical, ns 
tioD, and the former much the m 
Tlie contraction and expansion o 
all buildings are composed, due 
ture. operate to loosen tlietr eol 
wood or iron enters lar^^ly Into 
in northern climates, wherever 
the stones, its peculiarity o' ^ud 
when freezing renden It one of 
cies of disintf^jatioD known. ' 
by year, indepen'*'"-'- * " 
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W€ see every day around us. The air, again, through the 
instnimentidity of the oxygen which is one of its com- 
ponent parts, is about the most powerful agency of de- 
struction furnished by tlie whole armory of nature; it 
corrodes the iron by which the stones are clamped to- 
gether ; it causes the gradual decay of the timber of 
which the roofs of buildings are usually constructed, so 
tliat we seldom find any traces of them in the more an 
cient remains which have come down to us. Thus the 
great principle of oif^anic life becomes also, in its inevi- 
table and eternal action, the great agent also in decay and 
dissolution. Then follows what we ma^ term the unin- 
tentional or accidental agencies of living things. As 
aoon as the walls and pediments and columns of a statue 
or a temple have lost Uieir polished surface through the 
operation of the chemical influences we have enumer- 
ated, the seeds of licliens and mosses, and other parssitic 
plants, which are constantly floating in the atmosphere^ 
settle in the roughnes8es,grow, decay, and decompose, form 
soil, attract moisture, and are followed by other and 
stronger plants, whose roots force their way into tlie crev- 
ices thus formed by "Time," and end by wrenching 
asunder the damaged and disintegrated blocks of marble. 
The animal creation succeeds the vegetable and aids its 
destructive operations ; the fox burrows, the insect bores, 
tho ant saps the foundations of the building ; and thus 
by a series of causes, all of them in the ordinary and 
undying course of nature, the most magnificent edifices 
ever raised by the genius, the piety, and the industry of 
man are brought to an end, as by a fixed and irreversible 
deerea And thu u-TUne.'' so far asiUphTuetlagen. 
eies are conoemed. 

When we turn from the influence of Time on the 
work of man's hands to oonaider its influence on the man 
himself, we find a verr difGsrent mode of operation. 
"Time" with individuals acta partly through the me- 
dium of our capacities and powers, but more, prolialdy, 
through our defects, and the feebleness and imparfectioii 
of oar iiataxa It oi^^ not^ PBriiapa» to be eo^ hut il it 




so. Ti 3 our wounds and brings comfort to our 

sorrows, ,wf "It is bcnealli the dignity of think- 

ing beings ,.jys Bolingbroke) " to trust to tine and dis- 
tractiuD as tlie only cure for grief, — to wait to be Cappf 
till we can forget tbat we are miserable, and owe to the' 
weakness of our faculties a result for which we ought t9 
be indebted to their strength." Vet it is precisely thus ' 
that " thinking beings " generally act, or find that *■ Time " 
acts with them. Half the •■"'J"" Hflueuce of Time de- 
pends solely upon the dec&j ory. It is a law of 
nature — and like all natui in the aggregate of 
its effects a beuetjcent one hile the active pow- 
ers strengthen with exei ve impressions fade 
and grow feeble with rejK he jJiysical blow or 
prick inflicted on a spot al with previous inju- 
ries is doubly felt ; the sc< stroke falls upon k 
part which has become pa imbed and deadened 
Dy the first Then new u. ^.^.a, often far feebler, 
often far less worthy of attenuon, pass like a wave ov«r 
the older ones, cover them, cicatrize them, push tbem 
quietly into the background. We arvid not retain on 
griefs in their first freshness, even if we voold. Aa Vx, 
Arnold aaya : — 

"Thii ii Uw cnna of liTa : Uwt aot 



d KmU to fill i 
And w« foint bccauM «* niu^ 
And aot becsuie WB tnU." 
In a word, ve do not overcome our sorrow : we only 
over-live it. It is succeeded, not subdued-; covered ap, 
mossed over, like the temples of £gypt or the tombs 
of Uie Campagna, not controlled, transmuted, naaooed 
down. 

It is the same, too, usnally with our fanlts. " Time ** 
onrea them, we say. It would he more correct to sa^ 
that it removes the temptation to them. Soinetimea it 
is only that {Jeasureaceaw to please; ve grow wise and 
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good tbrotigh mere satiety, — if wisdom and ([oodness 
tliat come to ns through such an operation of " Time " be 
not a most fallacious and cynical misnomer. The pas- 
sions* that led our youth astray die out with a^ from the 
slow clianges in our animal fmme, from purely physical 
modifications of our constitution ; the appetites and 
desires tliat spring from the hot blood and about* -ing 
vigor of our early years no longer torment the languid 
pulse and phlegmatic temperament of after life; the 
world and the devil, not the flesh, are then the tempters 
to be prayed against Tlie frailties of 

** Cbeerftil oftturet whose most dnfal deeds 
Were Imt tlie oTerboeting of the heart,** ' 

come easily and naturally to an end when from tl^e 
dulled emotions and impaired vitality of advancing age 
we feel nothing vividly and desire nothing strongly. 
Time does not so much cure our faults as kUl them. 

Sometimes — often, indeed, we would hope — Hme 
brings experience in its train. We learn that vice 
"does not pay." We discover by degrees that the sin is 
far less sweet than we fancied, and that it costs much 
dearer than we had baigained for. We grow better cal* 
culators than we were ; we reflect more profoundlv ; we 
measure and weigh mofe accurately. Occasionally, no 
doubt^ "Time** operates througli a noUer class of influ- 
ences. The observation of life shows us the extensive 
misefy wrought by -all wrong-doi^g ; we find those 
around us whom we love better tlian ourselves; and 
•fibction and philanthropy gradually initiate us into vir^ 
tuo and' self-deniaL Growing sense aids the operations 
of dulled sensibility; we wcome less passionate and 
fierce as oar nerves become less irritable ; we drop our 
animosities as failing memory ceases to remind us of tlie 
ofienoes which aroused them, and as a calmer judgment 
enables us to measure those offences more justly ; we are 
less willing to commit crimes or neglect duties or incur 
condemnation for the sake of worldly advancement, as 
we discover how little happiness that advancement 
brii^ «B» and as we rsfleot for bow aboct m period we 
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can hope joy it But, thraiigli all and to the last, 

tlio pbys.. .lueiice of " Time " upon our bodily fnuaa 
is tlia besc luiy of its moral ioHueDce on our character 
and our iut«lli;^cnce. Time bniij,'S mellnwiieu to man 
much a3 it briii^ beauty to ruins, — by tlie operation of 
deciy. We melt and fade into the gcutlo and the good. 
just as palaces and temples cniinble into the picturesque. 
When wo come to nr-'- ' - ' una. and of national 
pro;^res3, the idoa of * eo a far wider range 

of influences, botli i i duration, which ws 

can only glaace at. ales ou empii'es and 

on peoples, on t i their decadence, in- 

cludes the aggref .■> ti tparate or combined, 

of every individi toc rou^h a long succes- 

sion of decodes : f < [r. Ihlatthew Arnold, 

in the lenst soui his dous and suggestive 

wTiiinM, — his iiiixinsidciova aiuh.^ upon Colouso, — 
8i)eaks mnch of Uie ZtU-Gtiat. tlie Spirit of the Age, and 
ur^ us to trust to its slow and irresistible influence, 
and not to seek to hasten it ; tliat is, as far as we could 
understand him, to abstain from alt those acts and effort* 
of which its influence is made up. Mr. Lecky, again, in 
his admirable and philosophicaj work. The History of 
RalionalisM, especially in the chapter on magic and 
witchcraft, writes as if the decay of superstition, which 
he chronicles so well, were owing to a sort of natural 
spontaneous growtli of the human mind, and its added 
knowledge, and not to any distinct process of reasoning 

or to the effects of the teaching of any particular men, 

out of which alnne in truth such growth could come. 
But " Time," in reality, when used in speaking of na- 
tions, means nothing but the sum of all the influencea 
which, in the course of time, individual laborers in the 
' field of discorety, invention, reasoning, and administra- 
tion have brought to bear upon the world. In the work 
of religious tnith and freedom, " Time " means the blood 
of many martyrs, the toil of many brains, slow steps 
Blade good through inflnite research, small heights and 
spots of vaatoge-groond won &om tlie retiring fonea of 
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ignorance and prejudice by (generations of 8tem struggle 
and still sterner patience, gleams of light and moments 
of inspiration interspersed amid years of darkness and 
despondency, thousands of combatants falling on the 
field, thousands of laborers dying at the plough, — with 
here and there a Moses mounting the heights of Pisgah 
to survey, through the mist of tears and with the eye of 
faith, the promised land which his followers may reach 
at last In material progress, in those acts of life which 
in their aggregate make up the frame-work and oil the 
wheels of our complicated civilization, " Time " signifies 
the hard-won discoveries of science, augmented by the 
accessions of each succeeding age from Thales and Archi- 
medes to Newton and Davy ; the practical sagacity and 
applicative ingenuity of hundreds of inventors like Ark- 
wright and Watt» Stephenson and Wheatstone (to whom 
we owe the cotton manufacture and the steam-engine* 
the railway and the telegraph), as well as the hdmbler 
and unremembered labors of tue thousands whose minor 
contrivances paved the way for their great completers ; 
the innumerable contributions, age after age, of the pro- 
fessional or speculative men who at last have made medi- 
cine and surgery what they now are ; finally, the daily, 
unacknowledged, half-unconscious, because routine, exer- 
tions of the rulers and administrators who have rendered 
these great victories of peace possible because they liave 
enabled those who achieved them to labor in security 
and in hope. As far as ** Time " has made the world, or 
* any nation in it, wiser and better, it is because wise and 
good nion have devoted tliat brief fragiuout of Time 

which was allotted to them hero below to the task of eu* 
llghtoniiig and ouooumgiiig Uielr lbllow«muU| to niuder* 

ing virtiio eosior ond Mfimlom moro alliucUvo, to ruuiov- 

inK nlwtacliMi in the mth of moml prnffmiiii, lo drngginif 
up the moMos towarus the position which Uio AUe hod 
previously attained. Where nations, once in thraldom, 
nave won liberty and independence, it is not the cold 
absUaotion of "Time'* that lias enfhuichised tliem, but 
lyftAti that Uvt to misused iime m to aaks aofferen 
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hets who have struck out the enthusiasm 
^rers daring because hopeful, and patriots 
found willing to die for an idea and an 

m the reverse of the picture, when in its 
tiona "Time," which once brought pro- 
.opcnent, shnll have brought decay and 
agencies in operation and their modut 
i uo difficult analysis. Somolimcs Uie 
itions conquerors at 
laors iu the end, and 
igeance vhich never 
only it wait long 
Ks them with a host 
III Usually the wealth 

which flnteri»is6 ai i accumulntod brings 

luxury and enflrvaLu languor and corrup- 

tioii creep over the pcupi exertion grows dis- 

tasteful, and danger re]>ei3 • fonnerly attracted ; 

dcgonerato freemen hire slaves lo do their work, and 
, mercenaries to H'^hi their batt'cs: and no strength or 
vitality of patriotiam is left tti resist the attacks of 
sounder and hardier barbariana Occasionally^ in the 
proc&is of territorial aggrandizement, a nation outgrows 
its administrative institutions ; the governmental system . 
and the ruling faculties, which sufficed for a small state, 
prove altogetlier unequal to the task of managing a great 
one, and the empire or republic foils to pieces from lack 
of coliesive power within or cooroivo powor ahovo. Not ' 
unrruipiuiitly, it may bii, the muro prngruaa of mtiuuul 
but imperfect civili/^t'inn briiiH" it« pi'milittr diHiHow nnd 
BourcGi of disinlogmtion ; tlin lowflr ami low qufililliHl 
clilaaud In a nation, always inuvitably tlio most numeroiii). 
riaii ill littolli^uiiuo mid wuilUi, and gtuw pnMjwroui awl 
puwurl'ul; iuatitutions uaturally become more and nu)i« 
democratic ; if the actual administration of public aflairs 
dees not pass into the lianda of tlio mossas or ihoir uoio- 
ineQK, at least tho polioy of ttio nation ii luouldud in ac- ' 
sordcuiM vith tliQ viawi of bha lau HgiMlous and nwit 
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passionate part of the community ; the mischief is done 
unconsciously but irretrievably, and the catastrophe 
couies without being either intended or foreseen. In 
other coses, states, and monarchies come to an end 
simply because they have no longer a raisan iTetre, — 
because they never had in them the elements of perma- 
nence ; because destnictive or disintegrating causes, long 
in operation, liave at last ripened into adequate strengtl^ 
The Ottoman Power is falling because the military spirit 
which founded it has died away, and it lias no oUier 
I point of superiority to tlie people over whom it rules: 

because the Turks are stagnant and stationary, and the 
t Greeks are au fond a progressive thoush a corrupt and 

I undeveloped race. Austria, too, a while ago seemed 

crumbling to pieces, because composed of a host of in- 
eon';ruous elements, and because neither the genius to 
fuse them nor the vigor to coerce them could be found 
among their rulers. 

Is there, tlien, no permanence in any earthly tiling f 
Must nations fore\'er die out under tlie slow corrosion 
of " Time," as surely as men and the monuments men 
rear ? Is tliere no principle df vitality strong enough to 
defy at once assaults from without and disintegration 
from within; no elixir viim discoverable by the accu- 
. mulated sa^^acity and experience of centuries, by means 
of which the essential elements of national life can be re- 
newed as fast as they consume, and tlie insidious causes 
of decay watched and guarded aciainst the instant ther 
begin to operate, and counteracted* /Kirt paun with their 
operation ? In a word, cannot the same wisdom and self- 
knowledge which tell nations icAy and haw they degener^ 
ate and die, discover antidotes against d^neracy and 
deatli ? Or is Fate too mighty for human resistance T -* 
that is, to speak more piously and definitely, has Provi- 
dence decreed that the progress of tlie race shall proceed 
by a WMctsiim of states and peoples, and not by the 
1 adaptation and perfectation of existing ones ; and mus( 

j nations perforce forego the noUe egotism of immoilal 

lifiB^ and be oontent to live victaoualj.m their offiipring 
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nnd inheritors T The question is of infinitely Binall mo- 

ment except tr ur imnginntions, but there is surely no 

reason why the iarer ami more human hope should nob 

he realized, the li we may be a^ea distant from the day 

of realization. 'e have a\\ the preserving salt tliat lies 

latent in the ti essence of Christianity, as yet w little 
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than the anci i and our ancestors, in what rational 

patriotism cot « nnd whprein lifl the rcftl interests of 

republics and led phannacopceia 
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Conservston iall the distinctive 
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the one and l :lier, the Coliseum 

would hare bt ^ and ita beaut/ 
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THERE are more good people in the world than is 
commonly believed, — or, rather, more people are 
entitled to be called " good " than thoee to whom it la 
the CQstom to apply and to confine the epithet The 
conadonaly pious and the ostensibly philanthropic haw 
been accnstomed to think of themselves as, if not exdn- 
aively, at least peculiarly, the good, — the 

•*8dt of tbe Ktrth« the Tirtooot kw 
Who Mtaon hmmiikiiid " : 



and usually the world has taken them at their own valu- 
ation, and has tacitly conceded to them a sort of patent 
for the use of the adjective in question. They have, 
as it were, been diploma-ed and laureated to this effect, 
stamped with the Hall Mark, decorated with the cross of 
this Legion of Honor. No doubt they deserve it so far 
as fallible and blundering mortals can; we have not 
ft word to say in derogation, where they are sincerely* de* 
Tout and honesdy and actively benevolent It is natural 
they should fed warranted in preferring the daim ; and 
it is natural the world should adroit it without' demur. 
The religious man is consdous of loving and worship- 
ping Gkd, who is the source and centre of all good ; and 
the philanthropist is consdous of loving and of try^g to 
serve his fellow-creatures, and of striving to become the 
instrument of carrying out God's designs of good towards 
them. Both are pointedly and directly laboring to make 
men happm ana better; the first ii endeavoring to h$ 
good, and the seoood to ib good ; both, therefore, have 
ft ufgiA to think themadves^ ftnd to be thought bjf 
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otiiera, "good people," But several considerations must 
be weybed before we can consent to regard, them as the 
only good people, or even as the gooflat people extant 

We need not speak of those ■wliose benevolence, how- 
ever restless and untiring, is so prompted and allayed by 
vanity as to be in truth rather a pardonable weakness 
than a pmiseworthy virtue; nor of those with whom 
it is an impulse rather than an aim, an effort more to re- 
lieve their own emotions than to assuage the sufferings 
or supply the wants of others; nor a^n of those in 
whom it is so blended with conceit and ignorance that 
they usually do mischief when stnving to do good, whose 
sliallow notions never dream of mistrusting their owq 
sagacity, when they know that their feelings aie kindly, 
and fancy that their motives are pure; who shrink from 
tije indispensable fatigue and delay of preliminary le- 
Hection and research, and deem that philanthropy is an 
easy profession, needing nothing but a warm heart and 
an open purse. Yet these three classes constitute, it ia 
]irolxible. four fifliis of the recognized philanlliropists. 
Kor need we speak of those self-deceiveis, whose religion, 
genuine in its way, no doubt, is only a somewhat more 
i'ar-si"hted and less ignoble egotism, — what Coleridge 
happily described as " othe^worldlines8," — a self-seeic- 
ing, whose reward is placed in a loftier aphera, and fixed 
at a higher rate, but is an undisguised self-seeking still ; 
men and women who can never rise to the idea of 
' "serving G^d for naught," and whoan devotion and 
pious obsen'ancea are Ultle else than a aogaciuus and 
safe investment We have in view at present tlie 
simply and disinterestedly pious and the purely and 
truly beneficent, to whom no one wonld deny or grudge 
the praise of being indisputably "good people"; and 
all we wish to say is, that there are many other aorta 
of people, equally good if judged by siraplicily and 
punty of purpose, — perhaps more good if judged by 
the issue of their labors, — whose claim to ahue the 
epithet ia yet nrely pat forwaid and not always reoog- 
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Tliere can be no question that doin^ good, in some one 
or other of the many tliousand ways m which good may 
be done, is the purpose for which we are sent upon the 
earth and sufleied to remain there. Our )K)8ition is tliat 
"good people/' and those who are inclined to canonize 
them, take habitually far too narrow a view of what " do- 
ing good "is, — a yievf sometimes so narrow as to be al- 
together erroneous. Their mistake lies in assuming that 
those who do not do cood, or who are not good, in their 
way, are not being or doing good at aU. To do good is 
to carry out God's intentions in the creation of the 
human race, to co-operate with his designs, to work 
towards his ideal, — in fact and in fine, to assist in the 
progress of the world, usinc the word " procress " in its 
truest and highest sense. Everything by which man is 
ripened, purified, or benefited, by wliich society is im- 

Iiroved, upheld, and advanced, by which life is rendered 
ess " illiberal and dismal," by which humanity is really 
civilized and carried forward nearer to its full develop- 
ment and its widest conquests, is rights is needed ; and 
every man who does any of these things in a pious spirit, 
with a bearty will, in a workmanlike fashion, is " doing 
good." An incalculable multiplicity of agencies go to 
make up the sum of human progress. Poetry, music, 
^ood government^ sound finance, masterly engineer- 
ing, mechanical invention, scientific discovery, patient 
thought, are all needed for the well-being and perfecta- 
tion of civilized life, and for the development of our 
capacities of achievement and enjoyment; and every 
man who pursues any one of these callings, or of their 
countless snbsidiaiy ones, conscientiously and thoroughly, 
and to the best of his power, is just as truly "a feUow- 
worker together with God in exploring and giving effect 
to the beneficent tendencies of Nature " as the mission- 
ary, the ostensible philanthropist, or the cloistered nun« 
Probably we may go vet further and open wider still the 
boundary of practical good deods; toe merchant^ and 
manofactorer, and shipwright, and all the honest and 
diligent workmen whom UMf respeotivelj employ, may 
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■with eqTial tn claim " to bo about tlicir Ffttlici-'a busi- 
ness," to be cui 'ing out the diviue plans, to bo toiling in 
their fit vocatii for the future of nmnkind, sinco with- 
out them pn «3 could scarcely have been ; and pro- 
ductive indu. I, and the commerce that spreads the 
results of tha nduBtiy from shore to shore, have long 
been recogni" as among tlie most cfticient civilizing 
agents upon ■"■ '■'" •"""> "' *'ies6 men or these 
classes, tlien,- ir the thinker, not 

the statesman. lovercr, nor the en- 

gineer, nor th the humblest pri- 

vates who sei - is the pious man 

or the philfttit- I am doing God's 

work, I am i la, — you are noL" 

All are fellc lispcnsable to the 

grand aggngtw tvould seem neces- 

sary to constituia „ . worthily a faitliful 

servant of his Master's wut, a co-opemtor with the Most 
High, — a "doer of good," in t. ■■ rt, — than that of the 
thousand agencies which carry on the world's life, and 
oil the wond's wheels, and assist the world's advance, 
he should choose that for which he is l>e8t fitted, or 
which is most obviously incumbent on him, or which 
lies nearest to him, and should pursue it with steady 
e^ort, and, as far as human weakness will permit, with 
a single mind. Qui laborat orot. Every true toiler 
in an honest calling is toiling for the onward march and 
mending of humanity; and not the less so that he is 
often half unconscious — sometimes quite unconscious 
— of his noble mission, and would be amazed to be told 
that he was " doing good " when he fancied he was only 
doing his duty; not the less so, too, that he usually 
thinks only of the next step and the immediate issue, 
and seldom or never of the annexed dignity or the ulti- 
mate and indirect reward. .The Buler of the Universe 
has martyrs everywhere and in every cause, who never 
plume themselves upon their martyrdom, soldiers who 
never pause to think that they ue " fighttng a good 
fight," out are 
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"Content^ like men at tLtum, to cope 
Each with bi« fnmtiiig foe " ; — 

laborers hy the ihoasand who go about 

" That dailr roand, voat eomiiMm taak* 
Which huniah all we ought to aak,** 

never dreaming that they are thus ranking among God's 
fellow-laborers, and therefore never iD&ted or intoxi- 
• cated by the dream ; faithful and zealous servants who do 
His will without putting on his liveiy ; following his point- 
ing without a thought for the honor or a care about the 
wages, and mixing neither eye nor lip service with their 
taska 

The truth is, that we seldom realize the vast multipli- 
city of convemng contributions needful for the advance- 
ment and wdfare of humanity; all the conflicts, the 
ventures, the struggles, the sacrifices which conduce to 
the great result ; to which the simple unreflecting eflbrts 
of the private who merely stands sentinel or marehes in 
the conquering ranks are as indispensable as the skill of 
the general who arranges the plan of the campaign, or the 
genius of the ruler or philosophic statesman who keeps 
his eye upon the ultimate purpose, understands the b^t 
way to its attainment, and can distinctly measurs and 
direct towards it the actions of the undisceming multi- 
tude. In order that the world should make progress* 
that each generation should be happier and better than 
its predecessor* 

" that each to-BOfrew 
Find oa farther thaa to-daj," 

it is necessaiy, in the first place, that more food should 
be provided, and should be more amply and ec^ually dis* 
trilmted ; and eveiy man, therefore, who SAcilitates the 
processes of agriculture by machinery or science, or who 
renden labor more efficient* is not only a fellow-worker 
in the great common cause, Imt a ii^ow-worker with- 
out whose contribution that cause could not possibly 
advance. It is a beautiful and Mdutary arrangement 
which we seldom reflect on as we oosht* that as a rule 
men oan oolj become xioh and great tj sapplyiog some 
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us 



■want of Iheir fellow-men, by doing some work for othen 
vhich others neod and are willing to paj for, be that 
■work moral guidance or material provision. We cannot 
rise to command except by stooping to serve ; we cannot 
obtain cuDapiciioua station among men or power over 
tliem without in some way or otber rendering ourselves 

necessary or useful *" *' — — scarcely seek our 

own fortune witK or unconsciouslyi 

m'nistering to olhe> ider overruling di- 

rection " doing gooc • be more comforta- 

bly clad and more^. than bis father, if 

tlio poor man's borne m more decent and 

more lovable as time goi >r a moment of the 

incalculable services wh n-spmner, and tba 

clotli-wcaver, and the inv^ cr bricks, and the 

bnilder of roomier and firmer uwei ^. and the contri- 
ver of skilful drainage and ready water-supply, render to 
these ends, — each in his respective lino, aad eacL look- 
ing only to the immediate aim, and not, or only casually, 
to the ultimate result ; and consider then whether we 
are not guilty of a curious oversight and partiality in 
concentrating our admiration and applause so exclusively 
upoa the testator who founds almshouses, and the Dorcas 
who cuts out garments and gives them gratis or half 
giatistothe poor. "Cotton-spinning" (saya Mr.Carlyle) 
" is the clothing of the naked in its result, — the triumph 
of mind over matter in its means." Think, again, of the 
countless toil aud the consummate skill of tlie adminis- 
trator or the legislator who manages tliat the social ma- 
chinery of the state shall work smoothly and securely, 
80 that the providers of food, clothing, and shelter shall 
be able to go steadily forward witJi their work, and do 
honor to the humblest functionary in the complicated 
organism of government, if only he be faithful and ca- 
pable as well as humble. Tlien turn to the men of sci- 
ence, whether abstract or applied: were Newton and 
La] ilacc, think you, less truly ".doers of good," less grand 
philaotliropists, leas uodeniablo or less indispensable corw 
tiibutois to the well-being of their nce^ than John How- 
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ard, Xavier. or Las Casas 7 Which have alleviated most 
misery, prolonged or preserved most life, viped away 
most tears, Harvey and Jenner, the inventor o( chloro- 
form, the skilful surgeon and the 'Jrise physician, or 
the charitable magnates and missionaries who are be- 
lieved to " go about doing good," and whom, therefore, 
we are prone to regard as especially, if not exclusively, 
tlie imitators of our Divine Master ? Or, again, take 
the princes of engineering genius, or some grand invent- 
ors, such as James Watt, Stephenson, and Wheatstone ; 
count up what they have done for manl^ind, how they 
have multiplied and extended its capacities of action as 
well as enjoyment ; and then ask yourself what osten- 
sible philanUiropist — nay, what geneiation of philan- 
tliropists — can compare their achievements with the 
blessings conferred by the steam-engine, the railway, and 
the telegraph. Yet these men, it is probable, seldom re- 
flected definitely on the good they were doing to the 
world, or mensm-ed in imagination half its range, or 
prided themselves consciously upon being benefactors cf 
their species. They drew their inspiration from a source 
less tainted with the fumes of even a noble egotism. 
Tliey loved their science for its own sake ; they simply 
obeyed the sound dictates of a sound nature ; they exer- 
cised their talents, they followed their instincts, thinking 
of tlieir work, not for tliemsclvcs, nor oven much probably 
of their work's ulterior results of civilizing beneficence ; 
but^ in acting thus, they did what God had sent them into 
tlio world to do, and so, half unconsciously, but still re- 
ligiously because straightforwardly and dutifully, fulfilled 
the purposes of their existence. They may, some of them, 
liave been half Pagans ; they may have thought little of 
prayer, and less of Churdi ; they may seldom have given 
so much as a passing reflection of self-complacent benevo- 
lence to the fellow-creatures in whose cause they were 
thus ploddingly and serenely spending life and strength ; 
yet nevertheless the Creative Spirit bu had few more in- 
telligent iDstnimenta^ more denoted masaengen» more ef- 
fiaenl faUow-wockaia. 
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Odo of Llic cfimmoncst and n.ost deep-seated, and per- 
haps not the least pernicious fnll&cy in our estimate of 
relative "goodnese''lie» in our disposition to rank nega- 
ti\'e above positive virtue, — alwtinence froiu wrong 
, above active dxtty and disliuf^iahcd service. Thero ia 
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petites and feeble wills of savages to abstain from the 
grosser indulgences of the temper and the flesh, — not to 
steal, not to kill, not to lust, not to lie. But the civiliza- 
tion of a cultured and awakened age can rest content io 
no such formal or meagre conception of moral duties. 
It cannot acquiesce in mere self-n^rding excellence. It 
feels that there is something at once loftier, more gener- 
ous, and more impemtivo tlian the asceticism which aims 
simply at tlie elaboration and development of the spiritual 
possibilities of a man's own natuie ; and that to serve 
others, even in miry byways, in menial capacities, in 
damaging and revolting condition!), is a wortliicr and 
more Chrisbiaa vocation tlian coddling; one's individual 
soul yaire son devoir is, after nil, a nobler purpose than 
/airv ton saluL The indolent and timid natures who find 
abstinence safer and easier than action, 

" WIivM m\» RchkraDCDt ii to Inn undooe,'' 
who shirk dangerous duties because they dread expoaur« 
to moral lisk, who are content to do no active good if. by 
fencing themaelvea carefoUy about with a cordon tamiairt 
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of rales and cautions, they can manage to creep through 
life in a sort of clever quarantine, and so do no mischief 
and commit no sins, — can scarcely, in any healthy esti- 
mate of rebtive excellence, be entitled to rank ^ith the 
bolder spirits who, perhaps over-recklessly, despise such 
egotistic valetudinarianism, and rush out into the con- 
flicts of the world to acquit themselves like men ; who, 
often wandering from the path, often falling in the race, 
often defeated in tiie combat^ sometimes even soiled by 
the contact with evil and with guilt, yet, in spite of 
*. failures and of falls, press on with unflagging vigor to the 
end, and so emerge at last, sorely wounded it may be, with 
their armor stained and their tempers roughened if not 
hardened by tlie effort and the strife, but having at least 
achieved something for others by the way, and with their 
laces still set " as though they uwild go to Jerusalem." 
Unless the unsophisticated instincts of mankind are very 
far astray, our deepest gratitude is due, not to the pure 
and sinless, but to the greatly-daring and the strongly- 
doing ; not to the monk in his convent or the ascetic on 
bis pillar, but to the warrior in a pood cause, to the ad- 
venturer in a grand enterprise, to the laborer in a noble 
work. ** I cannot " (says Milton) '^ praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue that never sallies out and sees its ad- 
versary, but slinks out of the race where tlie immortal 
garland is to be run for, — not without dust and heat.** A 
greater than Milton has comforted us by tlie assurance 
that much is forgiven to those who love much ; that the 
active service of men (which is charity) covers a multi- 
tude of sins, and is more and loftier than creeds ; and 
that the talent laid up in a white napkin, and so scrupu- 
lously kept out of harm's way, reaps no praise and b^rs 
DO fruit; while the talent that is made to fructify in 
commerce, in administration, or otherwise, eam# wailth 
firat and recompense and honor afterwards. Surely, in 
that righteous estimate and just award which we all anti- 
cipate at *" the great gathering of souls," a man's deeds will 
be set against his omissions and his failures^ his wanderings 
aiidhisfidl% — what he has done aod dona well against 
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wlittt lie litis lui't UQiloim or tltfuo uiiiiisii, — llio ufTorU lio 
has mai]e and the services he has TCQ'Iered a^^iost the 
situ he haa commitled and the teiuptAtions to which h« 
has succumbed. Surely, too, as Lord Erskine pleaded (ia 
that ^rand speech which haa become a chtasic in our hui- 
cnage), it is the " geDeral scope " of the Book of our ex- 
utetice hy which we shall l>e judged then and by which 
we ought to be estimated now, — not solely, not chiefly 
aven, " those frail ■, - . - . _j^^^ ^^ volume of 

the bri^ht«5t and , but which mercy 

obscures from the o . which repeotance 

Uots out forever." 

It often happens that enefactors of nan- 

Icind are precisely those t nthinkin^ and un- 

grateful world is least wil do the title. The 

beneficeut, as distinguishe enevolent, — those 

who do Rooil, not those wiiu iiiv:>..>j wish it, — are in 
many cases the stem, inflexible administrators of a sound 
rule, rather than the soft-hearted who would relax or con- 
travene its operation to meet individual instances of suffer- 
ing or hardship. These rigid men of principle have a 
hard time of it here below ; there are few to whom we 
are more habitually unjust. Yet nothing is so capable 
of proof as tliat they do mora good, prevent or mitigate 
more wretchedness, eradieaU more evil, than perhaps any 
other characters. Nay, further: a great portion of 
their work — for which they are hated and maligned 
— consists in counteracting and undoing the mischief 
wrought by the yielding susceptibilities of the charitably ' 
tender, who are praised and petted for their self-indul- 
gent malefactions. The " good people " who administer 
the noxious but delicious anodyne thank God that they 
are not as the " uiiaympathizing and cold-hearted," who 
insist upon the healing drug, the self-denying system, or 
the needful but painful operation. Yet usually there can 
be as little doubt which of the two are the world's real 
friends, as which are the truly " good " in effort and in 
feeling. The stem administiator of the lighteoua and 
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salutaiy law curbs and denies those mischievous and 
sickly sensibilities which the maudlin man of feeling 
simply yields to and fosters. The one indul^ his senti- 
ment at the cost of his fellow-men : the otner controls 
Lis sentiment for their cood. 

Probably, however, if we take as our measure the 
amount and the unalloyed character of the good done, 
and the degree of eflbrt involved in doing Jt^ the " good 
'oeoiAe" par exeeiUnee must be the TuiNKKRS, the meu of 
intelligence and research. He who destroys a fallacy, 

^ who eradicates a superstition, who establishes a h<»ling 
principle or a proliOo truth, who in any way adds to the 
Knowledge in the world and reduces Uie amount of error, 
confers a benefit of which the extent is simply incalcu- 

• lable, because its duration and its field of operation are 
absolutely illimitable. If we trace back effects to their 
ultimate causes, we shall find that most of our vice and 
nearly all our misery have their source in ignorance or 
misconception; in not knowing, or not fullv realizing, 
the physical and moral laws on which our well-being de- 
pends ; in not understanding, in this our day, the tilings 
which belong unto our peace; in following after false 
cods, and blinding ourselves with miserable and mislead- 
ing creedsL The fierce passions and the wild desires of 
men never could have raged as they liave done through 
countless generations, never could have wrought the dev- 
astation they have spread over the social and the moral 
world, if false doctrines liad not been devised to justify 
and canonize the passions, and if baseless theories and 
crassa ignaraniia iiad not combined to veil the inev- 
itable consequences of the indulged desires. The pe- 
culiarity, too, of the good worked out by Uie diffusion 
of sound knowledge and the establisliment of pure truth 
is that it is usually, except perhaps for a brief period, 
quite without drawback or alloy. The man who founds 
a diaritable institution may be doing vast mischief along 
with a minimum of good ; the man who discovers a scien- 
tific fact^ or proves and procures general reception for a 
philasophio principtay bequeathes his Messiwig to the wogid 
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" without money and witliout price." He ndds liis mita 
forever to the a;;gregatfl possessions, tlie joint inherit- 
ance, of man, mid iie adds a mito which is in its nature 
and essence healing, beneficcDt, and fructifying, and 
which no opposition can more tlian temporarily render 
olherwiae. The specifically philanthropic have, wo all 
know, often been among tho&iddest mischicf-makemthnt 
conplicalud modem society has nourished in its bosom, 
and in a thousand insUinces, and by a tlioosand proofs, 
have created more misery tlian tliey lutve relieved. Wliac 
religion and the specifically pious have done to comfort 
sorrow, to relieve distress, to confer moral strength, to 
inspire great deeds, to support " majestic pains," it is tme 
we can never fairly estimate ; but all history is full of 
the crimes, and cruelties, and tcrrihle inflictions, and 
heinous wrongs wrought, not only in the name of relig- 
ion, but under tlie undeniable iuspiration of its sincerely 
followed, but deplorably misread spirit. If, at last, char- 
ity and faith have begun to be verily Iteucficent ; if the 
fornicr has grown wise and self-controlled, and tlic latter 
ralional, tolerant, and just; it is to the spread of knowl- 
edge and the labors of the Thinker Mutt we owe their puri- 
fication. It is the men of intellect who have taught the 
men of feeling and the men of piety truly to " do good." 

There is yet another class of " good people " whom we 
once heard described as daing good by effiavia. The 
deiiiiitioa created considerable amusement at the time, yet 
no other could have been so apt or just. They do good 
by being good. Their natures are so beautiful, and withal 
so full of a rich and beneficent vitality, that it is sufficient 
for tliem to live i\\ order to diffuse liappiness around them.' 
They seem to radiate virtue and joy ; we are graterul to 
them (to borrow the well-known phmse sarcastically used 
by B^HiamBrchais) parcequ'iU te totU dontiit la peiiu de 
naUre. Their characters are so well balanced, taeii dis- 
positions so affectionate, their tempers so sveet and gsntle, 
that they disseminate and inspire peace and good-will 
without effort and without consciousness : — 
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** Gltd wmli, withoot rqntwch or Uol^ 
Who do HU will, and know it not" 

SelfiBhneBS and ancer cannot live in their presence ; their 
mere companionship pours oil upon troubled waters and ' 
balm into wounded spirits ; their coodness and kindliness 
are, as it were, eaUking. As Keble expresses it^ 

''Thej teem to dwtU 
Abore this earth, — to rich a spell 
Floato imind their Mth where'er thej moTi^ 
From hopea fnlfiUra and nutnal lora.** 

Tet, though about the best, thej are by no means always 
the happiest of God's creatures. Often, indeed, they have 
known a deeper than common sorrow ; only they have 
survived it, or conouered it^ or assimilated it^ — turned it^ 
that is, into a blessmg and a nutriment 

" The terrnity of tool, 
Whieh of itadf ihowa immortality," 

is forever mirrored in their ''dear calm brows," and speaks 
unmistakably of peace attained, — not the peace which 
brooded over Eden, but that which crowned Gethsemane. 

The philanthropic and religious will, no doubt^ demur 
to this attempt, not so much to push them from their ped- 
estal, as to assert the claims of others to share it with 
tliem. They will plead that they do good directly and of - 
deliberate purpose aforethought ; while the rest of the 
candidates named for the same civic crown only do good 
undesignedly and as an incident to their main end and 
ordinary work ; that there must be a wide difference 
in desert and estimation between the man whose distinct 
vocation it is to benefit his fellows^ and the man from 
whose honorable pursuit of his own vocation good to the 
world, through tne wise arrangements of Providence, 
naturally results ; and that it is a miqudgment to rank 
in the same class those who place the gooa of others be- 
fore their eyes as a definite Ajeci, and those who only 
entail it^ and perhaps do not always foresee it as a ean^ 
9eou$nes of th^ir actions. But this plea, though not 
wiMdly without foroe, is jiabitually stretched much too. 
tu. Of emj man who peifbnns the task assigned him» 
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or the task for which he is best fitt«d, in the complex 
mitchineiy of life, and who docs this Id a straightforward 
temper and in a workmanlike fashion, two tbings may 
he safely predicated: fird, that ho ia doing his duty, 
wiiicli is always a righteous and sometimes a noble act ; 
and, Sffondhj, that, in order to do it, he has to use effort 
and to ovarcorae temptation of some sort, whether it 
be the temptation of indolence or that of pleasure : and 
in most cases the philanthropist or the missionary does 
110 more. No true or worthy work of any kind can be 
accomplished without encountering difficulties, and sur- 
mounting obstacles, and facing dangers, and putting forth 
the qualities of energy and perseverance ; without, in a 
wonl, a steady resolution and a |}crsistent self-control 
which arc worthy of all honor. In many instances of the 
comparatively incidentai benefactors of mankind who 
liave been mentioned, serving their fellow-creatnres and 
doing God's work has been their ultimate tliough not 
tlieir proximate aim, — their virtual and secret thoi^h 
not their avowed or constantly conscious inspiration,— 
an inspiration which has to bo often summoned to their 
aid in hours of depression and disheartenment when the 
willing spirit ia ou t-lie point of succumbing to the weak 
and weary flesh. It is so with the statesman, with the 
philosopher, with the astronomer, with tlie inventors and 
discoverei-3 in science ; witli the poet, if he comprehends 
the grandeur of his calling, as Milton did ; with tlie 
musician, if his strains, like those of Handel and Mozart, 
ate such as purify aud elevate the bouL Tlie patient and 
skilful surgeon is not the less a mitigator of human suffer- 
ing because he takes his fees, and is wrapped up in his 
profession, rather than perpetually reminding himaelf of 
Its benefiuence. The writer, whether of philosophy or 
fiction, who " vindicates the ways of God to men," who 
renders virtue attractive and great thoughts famUiar, is 
not the less a doer of ^jood because he desires fame ai^ 
dentlv and loves it profoundlywben itcpmes. The emi- 
nent lawyer, who deals out righteous decisions and widely 
influential judgmentA, has not the weaker claim upon onr 
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gratitade because his heart has seldom consciously glowed 
with the love of his fellow-men; because he thinks 
more of doing his work well and lustly than of the bless- 
ings which that true work may ultimately spread abroad 
The artist, even, who is absorbed in his art, — who so 
worships it tliat he would deem it almost an insult to re- 
gard it as a means and not an end, — if only his concep- 
tions of its scope are pure and noble, may be one of God*s 
choicest instruments and fellow-workers in the onward 
march of humanity : ay, even though his art bo its own 
"exceeding neat reward," and though his soul never 
•oars bevond its boundaries. 

And for the mere privates in .the ranks of the vast 
army of the faithful, the humbler day-laborers in the 
wide field of toil, whose efforts and contributions are just 
as indispensable to the grand issue as tliose of their cap- 
tains and their guides, — if they are but true to the re- 
Juirements of Uieir calling, and, ** whatever their hand 
ndeth to do, do it with all tlieir might,** — who shall 
•dispute their title to share alike in the prize-money and 
the fame, though they never dreamed of putting in a 
claim for either ? In virtue of the ever-fixed decree of 
tise Most High, every man who does his work and his 
duty MUST be also doing good ; and, lasUy, 

'*Tbej alio tenrt wlio only ttaad tad valt* 

Tt is not ours to measure relative merit or award the 
palm of virtue. Of one thing only we may be sure, 
that for ALL true lovers and servers of Humanity (what- 
ever may have been their line) there is reserved — not 
fame, not glory, not perhaps even recognition here, not a 
niche in the grand Valhalla of the Northern Gods, not a 
bower in the chill and pallid moonlight of a Greek Ely- 
sium, but — a welcome and a home in that beautiful and 
tranquil world which is the goal of all our earthly aspi- 
rations, — the world qf mdved probiewu, of realised ideals, 
of yearning affections quenched in the fulness of fruition, 
—that world where the Spin! shall bo always willing 
and the ilesh never weak. 
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